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TWO DREAMS. 
BY H. H. 


Weary, the king took off his crown; 
In either hand he poised its weight. 
‘(Tis strange how heavy it has grown,’’ 
He said, and with impatient frown 
He eyed it in a kind of hate; 
Then on his bed he laid him down, 


And slept, and in a twinkling dreamed. 
Oh! dream of ecstasy and bliss! 
Delight through all his senses streamed ; 
A ragged vagabond he seemed ; 
Free winds of heaven his hair did kiss ; 
On his bare skin the free sun beamed. 


At morn he waked, bewildered, first, 
Or who he was or where might be ; 
Then saw the crown, and with a burst 
‘Of sudden rage he swore and cursed : 
“‘ No beggar would change lives with me! 
Of all hard fates, a king’s is worst!" 


Outside the palace, on the ground, 
Starved half to death and freezing cold, 
Less sheltered than the meanest hound, 
A beggar slumbered, safe and sound, 
And dreams to him came swift and wold, 
As if a palace walled him round. 


He dreamed he was a king indeed ; 
Oh! dream of ecstasy and bliss! 
Of food, he had his utmost greed ; ba 
Of gold, beyond his utmost need; 
All men knelt low his hand to kiss 
And gave his word obedient heed. 





At morn he waked, bewildered, first, 
Or who he was or where might be ; 
Then quick, by hunger and by thirst, 
He knew himself and groaned and cursed : 
“No creature pity takes on me! 
A beggar’s fate of all is worst |” 
————— 


ON “CLEARING UP.” 
BY THE REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


I oBsERVE, with a good deal of interest 
and a certain sympathy, frequent allusions, 
now meant to be humorous, now profoundly 
sad, to the difficulty of keeping in order the 
workrooms of literary men—especially those 
of ministers. A good deal of satire on this 
subject finds its way into print, and a great 
deal expresses itself in conversation, some- 
times rather unkindly. The difficulty is 
supposed to be so great that many men of 
force or character who are engaged in lit- 
erary work are said to prohibit the presence 
in their workrooms of persons of the fem- 
inine gender, or of others to whom is com- 
mitted any mission of Order, or Reforma- 
tion, or Renewal. The books are full of 
statements of the orderly disorder to which 
such men prefer to consign their places of 
work, 

Now I have lived, very happily, the life 
of a New England minister for thirty-three 
years—a part of it has been a quasi literary 
life, I have done, after a fashion, more or 
less work in my calling—less rather than 
more; but enough to bring in on me a 
large correspondence, many visitors, and 
many other interruptions. These are, as I 
suppose, the most frequent causes of chaos 

in the “study” of most men, I am pleased, 
by the way, to find that word “ study” in 
the diary of my grandfather, when he was 
8 new settler in a wilderness town in Hamp- 
shire County, I had been afraid that, for 
New England use, it was a piece of modern 
mobbery, Well, as I was saying, in the 
midst of a certain sort of work snd of an 








uncertain but steady tide of interruption, 
my workroom is, not always, but almost 
always, in perfect working order. Things 
are where I want them and in their place. 
I can go on to-day where I left off yester- 
day, though without an atom of dust on the 
paper; and the ink is never-mouldy nor 
sticky. Nor can I take any but the slight- 
est credit for this. For I am such a scribe 
or pharisee that I never touch these things 
with one of my fingers. To-day the room is 
in absolutely good order; and, as it storms 
too hardly out-doors for any decent man to 
ring another’s door-bell, and as Tam Inpg- 
PENDENT has asked me fot a few practical 
letters on professionel life, I am tempted to 
begin with one on ‘‘clearing up.” For I 
believe that a man’s study may be kept in 
as neat order as his dining-table, though he 
have as little to do with the process, but 
takes, the while, the full comfort of the 
arrangement, 

My friend, whom I will call Judge Selden, 
because that is not his name, was one day 
laboriously engaged in preparing a law 
lecture, and had every vacant chair and 
table in his cheery study covered with open 
law books, from which, in turn, he was 
collating what he needed. He left on some 
duty, one day, when, as it happened, at his 
wife’s request, a spirited sister-in-law es- 
sayed to put that house in order. She took 
the Judge’s room for herself. But even 
she retired for a moment, and in that mo- 
ment, Biddy, her chief of staff, eager to be 
of use, shut up all the open law books, put 
them on such shelves as she found spaces 
in, and dusted the cleared tables and chairs 
furiously. Miranda returned to the cell in 
horror, and cried to Biddy: 

‘*We shall both be killed when he comes 
home!” 

‘“‘Nivir yefear, mum,” said Biddy. ‘I'll 
make it all right.” 

And sure enough, when Miranda next 
saw the room, and when Selden saw it 
himself, Biddy had produced thirty law 
books from the shelves, had opened them 
in an ingenious imitation of the aspect she 
had found them in, and he was left to go 
on with his lecture as best he might with 
the aid of precedents of Biddy’s selection. 

Now Selden is the most good-natured of 
men. ‘So this victory of Biddy’s became 
a family jest at once. But I doubt if 
Miranda ever forgot the experience, and I 
should think it might open her eyes; for I 
am sure Miranda would not like to have her 
husband’s brother enter her sewing-room in 
her absence for three hours, with one of 
his clerks, and-‘‘clear up” in that fashion, 
according to his taste and the clerk’s ignor- 
ance. It is to such experiences and to ex- 
aggerated accounts of them that the pop- 
ular horror of womenkind in men’s studies 
is due, and the traditional dread of them 
which is equal to Dominie Sampson’s. 

But observe, gentle reader, that this 
casualty came simply because that room 
had not been put to rights twice a day, 
aa probably in that house the parlor and 
dining-room and every bedroom had. And 
what I wish to remark, and my meaning is 
plain, is that, if the man of the house will 
once tell what: his theory of his study or 





workroom is, instead: of keeping it a dim. 


secret to himself, there need be no difficulty 
about keeping that ‘room in | perfect order. 
The annual ‘clearing up” will: never be 
necessary, for it can be put in order two or 
three timesa day, just as the dining-room 
is, a8 I have said. 

Ido not inthe least propose that a man 








put away his own things. Far from it. He 
may have much more important or agreea- 
ble matters in hand; and itis quite as well 
for a boy of eight, who likes to do it, to ar- 
range a table, as for a man of fifty-seven to 
do it, who does not like to. No,I propose 
simply that the master of the house shall, 
once for all, in early life, state what his 
wishes and plans are.’ Let them be reason- 
ably simple. If he chooses, they may be 
put on paper, though this is hardly neces 
sary. Then there is no fear but the people 
round him will understand his views—nay, 
will sympathize with them. He may train 
them to be a8 great quiddles as himself. At 
all events, wishes can always be complied 
with, if people know what they are. First 
of all, let the master of the work-room find 
out what he wants himself. Here he may 
find his greatest difficulty. 

Suppose, for instance, that he determine 
on this code: 

DESTROY NOTHING. 

Put letters on the letter-clip. 

Put newspapers in newspaper-basket. 

Put pamphlets in pamphlet-basket. 

Put printed papers on their clip. 

Put all MSS., not letters, on theirs. 

Put books on the movable bookerack. 

Put candles on the mantelpiece. 

Leave everything else where you find it. 

There is a code which, as has been sug- 
gested, a boy of eight can understand. Any 
servant’ of decent intelligence can under- 
stand it. While the master is at breakfast, 
if you please; when he goes to the post- 
office, if you please; whenever his back is 
turned on any of his regular beats, let the 
person in charge ‘‘ put up” the room on the 
principles, whatever they be, which he has 
thus laid down. He will return not to a 
cataclysm, where everything is different 
from what he left. The only difference is 
that four or five letters, which he left in as 
many places, now lie together; four or five 
newspapers, which were scattered, are now 
in one pile. If he wants, he can take any 
one at the moment. He knows where it is, 
because it is where he bade; and the work 
of his life goes on without a second’s 
hindrance. 

As for the supposition that anybody wants 
to interfere with your ridiculous enterprises, 
you need not entertain any such conceited 
notion. What people want is decency. 
What you want is regularity. Nobody will 
overstep your regula, or rule, if you will 
onJy be gracious enough to make that 
rule. When you have made it, if it does 
not work well, alter it. But, as I have said, 
it is as easy to make it, and to make it per- 
manent, as it isto make a permanent rule 
for a china-closet ora pantry. You need 
not fear extra precision. Who wants to 
bother about your concerns? I have left a 
kaleidoscope standing for three months 
with a particular pattern in it which pleased 
me, and nobody touched it. That was 
under the general rule ‘ Leave everything 
else where you find it.” I have now on the 
delivery-shelf of my study a book of which 
the owner’s address is not known. It has 
lain there for years; will lie there, perhaps, 
till I die. It is avery good place for it. 
Possibly he may come in. On the other 
hand, when I. sit down to write or to read, 
I know where is the letter I am to answer, 
where is the book I am to cite, what is the 
address of my correspondent, and so 
on, 

In boasting thus, I do not say but my 
own case is specially fortunate. I know it 
is, from reasons which need not be here 















































stated. ButI do say that the most admir- 
able household management or the utmost 
activity of a resolute staff may be set at de 
fiance if the master of a study do not him- 
self know what he wants. For the proper 
“clearing up” let him make eternal plans, 
and those plans can be followed, _ 
—_—_————E—EE 
CHARACTERS, 
i, 


BY THE REV. DAVID MACRAR, 


WHeEn we speak of any man as ‘‘a charac- 
ter,” we mean that his personality makes a 
peculiar and generally odd impression upon 
us, marking him out from the other mem- 
bers of acompany. The very word “‘ char- 
acter” (coming from the Greek zapdcow or 
xapérrw, meaning scratch or carve) conveys 
this idea of outward distinction. Hence, 
‘‘a characteristic,” or a thing belonging to 
character, is something that markedly dis: 
tinguishes one individuality from another. 
Sometimes this difference results from out- 
ward causes, acting upon 4 man like a stamp 
impressing itself on soft wax, Sometimes 
it results from difference of nature. Some- 
times from outward influences co-operating 
with difference of nature and developing it 
into distinctiveness, as one rose becomes white 
and another red under the sunlight. How- 
ever produced, it is amusing to observe how 
character shows itself in speech, in manner, 
in appearance; in almost everything a man 
says, or thinks, or does. 

It is curious, for instance, to observe how 
it manifests itself in the different ways in 
which the same thing is done by different 
people. Take the operation of shaking 
hands. One might expect a thing of that 
sort to be done by everybody in the same 
style. Instead of which, one man grasps 
your hand sternly, as in a vice; another 
gives it a soft pressure; another seems to 
mistake it for the handle of the village 
pump; another lays in your palm a lifeless 
hand, that feels like a bundle of cold sau- 
sages. Observe the difference, also, in the 
management of the hat. Intended for the 
same purpose, how differently it is used! 
One man claps his on his head like the lid 
of a spring box; another adjusts {it cau- 
tiously with both hands, as if it were made 
of thin glass or as if a pimple on each side 
of his head had to be tenderly considered. 
Equally different are the modes of wearing 
the hat, even when Fashion requires it to 
be of the same form as other hats. One 
man wears his well back from his forehead, 
as if he liked to take a full, clear view of 
things and was not ashamed of being ob- 
served in the same way himself; another 
plucks his over his brows, as if he wanted 
to see without being seen; another wears 
his cocked over one eye, to suggest that he 
is a ‘‘ knowing” one, which he generally is, 
in the sense of knowing some things which 
it is a part of true knowledge not to know. 
There is equal difference in salutation. 
One man takes off his hat with a flourish, 
as if he were giving it an airing; another 
contents himself with a commercial dab at 
the brim. 

Observe also in the stores what difference 
of character shows itself in the selling of 
goods. There isthe grim man, who flings 
down the goods before you asif he were 
challenging you to some species of combat. 
There is the solemn man, who even wher 
he is selling toys looks as if he were presid- 
ing at a funeral. There is the genial, 
fatherly man, who no sooner observes you 

























from a distance coming im than he ad- 
vances, with a smile, 
“ Washing his hends with invisible soap 
In tmperceptibie water,” 

as if he had been expecting you all the 
morning, and were welcoming you to a 
friendly conference as to what you should 
buy and what price you ought to pay for it. 
Then there is the loud-mouthed man, who 
recommends everything as the best and 
tells his lies with mechanical ease and au- 
dacity. If he sees you incline to the cheap 
lot, he tells you there is nothing like that 
in the market for quality and cheapness. 
If he sees you inclining to the more expen- 
sive lot, he says there is nothing in the end 
like paying a fair price and getting a 
thoroughly good article. 

Or, turn to social life, and see how char- 
acter crops out in manner and address, even 
in circumstances which, like those already 
spoken of, might lead one to expect uni- 
formity. One has a furtive expression and 
cannot encounter your eye. Another looks 
earnestly at you, as if seeking fellowship 
and sympathy. Another gorgonizes you 
with a stony stare. When conversation 
begins, you will soon observe the decisive 
man, who never hesitates; whose opinion, 
right or wrong, is always sharp and clear, 
cleaving into the conversation like a battle- 
ax. Another man, with probably the 
same amount of knowledge, is timid and 
dubious, never seems sure of his ground, 
and, if he offers his opinion, does so with a 
trepidation that indicates his readiness, if 
there is the slightest suggestion from any 
one, to withdraw it instantly. 


“He would not, with a peremptory tone, 
Assert the nose wpon his face his own; 
With hesitation, admirably slow, 

He humbly hopes, presumes it may be so.” 


Turn now to more public life, and see 
how character crops out amongst ministers 
in the different ways in which they read 
the same chapters and speak on precisely 
the same topics. One does it in a lively, 
jaunty fashion; another growls through a 
chapter as if the people had been breaking 
his windows; a third whines, and by his 
very tones turns the glad tidings of great 
joy into one continuous wail. 

See also how the simple duty of acting 
as chairman and introducing a speaker 
brings out diversity of character. One 
man launches the business with dispatch. 
Another likes to have a little play with the 
audience first, and to wind up with some- 
thing funny—relevaney to the speaker or 
his subject being of no account. Then 
there is the modest chairman, who is so over- 
whelmed with a sense of his own unworthi- 
ness and with astonishment at some other 
and more suitable person not having been 
invited te occupy the position that he can- 
not get himself extricated sufficently from 
the ‘“‘honor done him” to say anything suit- 
able, or even to sit down. Another chair- 
man is so alive to theimportance of his duty 
and to his own peculiar fitness for it, and is 
so satisfied that everything depends upon his 
management, and that the people accord- 
ingly are looking anxiously to him, that he 
deems it necessary to introduce both sub- 
ject and speaker with an elaborate preamble, 
and to wind up afterward with epitomizing 
the lecture, and effectually murdering it in 


the process, 
GOUROCK, SCOTLAND. 


LONDON IN CHARCOAL. 
IIL. 








BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





ANOTHER very odd and eccentric club of 
a literary character is that of the Anti- 
quarians, sometimes called the Nova-Ma- 
gians, Its patron saint is Joe Miller, and its 
members tell you, with pride, that Benjamin 
Franklin was once of theirnumber. The 
most noticeable feature in this club is the 
fact that, while there, you are not permitted, 
under any circumstances, to tell the truth. 
I know some men in America, however, who 
would find this no inconvenience. This 
singular club, I am told, has stood for more 
than a hundred years, with all its old tradi- 
tions and customs intact. 

In other walks of life, as well as in 
literature and the custom of clubs, these 
people seem never to depart from their 
habits, to accommodate themselves or to 
Please any one, 

When I first reached London, I had a 
little money which I thought not best to 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


keep in my pocket; and, being an utter 
stranger, I took it tothe nearest bank. I 
handed it in. Three cold and silent men laid 
their heavy heads together for a moment. 
They looked at the money, then looked at 
me, and then looked at the money; but re- 
fused to touch it. At lust they asked me 
for my letter of introduction. I had no 
letter, and explained to them that I was 
a stranger; and at last they positively refused 
to take my money without a letter of in- 
troduction. I have been to Boston, and I 
have been much in New York sinceI re- 
turned to America, and I have also been to 
Chicago; but I have not found in all these 
places any man who refused totake my 
money without a letter of introduction. 

You search social London in vain for 
any gathering of her great women, such as 
you see im America. However, George 
Eliot, Linn Lynton, Lady Hardy, Jean 
Ingelow, and a few others whose names are 
dear to America are to be encountered on 
rare occasions—I believe at the gatherings of 
the Pre-Raphaelites; but these are private 
grounds, and we will not enter the English- 
man’s castle. I may say, however, as a 
rule, these ladies are very hard workers, and 
are nearly always to be found at home, 
earnestly bearing their part in the battle of 
life. I can say, also, that I always found 
them very accessible and very agreeable, as 
kind to me as if they had been so many 
mothers or my own sisters; but here we 
are again at the threshold and must draw 
the line. . 

But we may take liberties with the great 
annual Literary Fund Dinners, for these are 
public affairs. They are, without doubt, 
the most splendid literary entertainments 
onearth. Perhaps a thousand of the most 
eminent literary men in the world that can 
be gathered together meet here, with some 
king, or, at least, a king of thought, in the 
chair. At the first of these dinners I at- 
tended Mr. Longfellow was expected to 
preside; but, as he declined to cross the sea 
for that purpose, Mr. Gladstone took his 
place. The purpose of the dinner is to 
keep a fund of money on hand to relieve 
men of letters who are unfortunate and too 
proud to make their wants known to the 
world, All the business is done in secret. 
You pay nothing publicly. You are in- 
vited, and expected to secretly pay libérally. 
It is very complimentary to literary men 
that this famous society has always a full 
treasury. 

I will give you some of the details of the 
last of these great dinners. An immense hall; 
six hundred guests in white neckties and 
white kids. Lord Salisbury in the chair and 
many princes and nobles by his side. Nota- 
bly among them a tall, slender, mild-eyed 
young man sat uneasyin his seat This was 
Prince Louis Napoleon; miserable, no 
doubt, because he had to make a speech. 
Stanley, just back from Africa, gray-haired 
and handsome, with his sunburnt face, sat 
calmly by the side of a tawny king of the 
Upper Nile. Cardinal Manning sat near by, 
looking the perfect mummy as he seems, 
and also the picture of despair; for he too 
had to make a speech, Standing in our 
places, the Cardinal reached his long, bony 
hands over us, said grace, and we sat down. 
Suddenly, behind Lord Salisbury shot up a 
large, stout, fat, florid, and a tremendous 
man, with a tremendous voice and a tremen- 
dous manner. He pushed himself out and 
began: ‘‘ Your Majesties, my Royal Princes, 
my Lords and Gentlemen, pray, attention. 
The Most Honorable the Marquis of Salis- 
bury’— Then a dry speech (the first speech 
is always dry), and then we drank the 
health of the Queen and the Royal Family. 
Yet the speech of Lord Salisbury was full 
of admiration for Her Majesty and brave 
devotion to his country. He showed us that 
the Queen and her children, with a thou- 
sand demands on their charity and on their 
time—opening schools, hospitals, and the 
like—to say nothing of their responsibilities 
in public life, are about the hardest worked 
of all the hard-working people of England. 
To me there is a touch of tenderness in the 
Englishman’s devotion to his country and 
his Queen. Then followed a dinner of two 
hours, during which time the stolid Briton 

thawed and melted do. to about the social 
consistency of an average American. And 
then the large and tremendous man with the 
tremendous manner again shot up behind 





the chair, and again presented us Lord Salis- 


bury. We had another speech, and then we 
had another drink; and then’ suddenly a 
door opened behind the chairman, and 
ladies—the wives, sisters, and daughters of 
the wise men gathered there—began to file 
in and take positions around and against 
the walls of the hall. 

Here was presented to me the most bar- 
barous spectacle I have seen in all my trav- 
els since leaving the Modocs. Among the 
Indians I have seen the squaws standing 
back behind the men, waiting, while they 
sat in council of war. But here sat all 
these men at wine, while the ladies stood 
around against the wall and looked on. 
Startling as this seems to an American, it is 
no rare thing in England. Indeed, it is a 
custom so old that the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. I should call 
it a relic of barbarism antedating Chris- 
tianity. These hundreds of ladies ranged 
around, standing against the wall, opera- 
glass in hand, contemplating the lions as 
they rose to make speeches, laughed, ap- 
plduded, and seemed to take great interest 
as the evening wore on. 

Perhaps the most notable thing, for 
many reasons, outside of the unpleasant 
novelty of being compelled to sit while 
ladies stood before you, was the bearing 
and speech of young Napoleon, in his re- 
sponse to the health of the visitors. When 
his name was announced, he sprang to his 
feet, put. his hands out on the table, and 
began in a clear, manly voice to deliver his 
speech. But he had been precipitate. He 
had not yet been presented to us by Lord 
Salisbury. So the tremendous hand of the 
tremendous toast-master reached out, laid 
hold of his shoulder, and bore him back to 
his seat. Everybody was disgusted with 
the officious toast-master; but the good- 
natured Prince bowed, begged his pardon, 
and sat down until formally introduced. 
Then he again rose, and in beautiful En- 
glish, with the slightest accent, delivered a 
short but noble address indeed, . 





OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
VIII. 











HOUSE-WARMING., 


“TI vax,” said Corona, one day, ‘‘ that 
we must give a party.” 

“I would,” said Mary, warmly: ‘The 
shore is well filled now. People could 
easily drive over. There are the Burtons, 
at Wolchester, and Effie Purchase. There 
is General Dolburn, at Gride’s Farm, and 
the Hopkinsons and the Allisons and some 
of that set. And at Dove’s Cote ——” 

“Sometime,” interrupted Corona, “I 
want to see all those people at my house; 
but not now, not first. There are others I 
want to begin with. I want to ask the 
Ranns and the Fishers, and Mrs. Jacobs 
and Miss Thurston, and—let me see! Oh! 
and Mr. Morrison and some others,” 

‘‘Morrison? Thurston?” asked Mary, 
blankly. She did not know these friends 
of Corona’s, Thurston was a distinguished 
name, 

‘The Ranns,” continued Corona, calmly, 
“live on the hill, in that gambrel-roofed 
old house. They catch fish. The Fishers 
sell it, in that brown hut we passed yester- 
day. Mrs. Jacobs does fine washing for the 
summer boarders. Miss Thurston works in 
the net factory. Then there is my dear 
Mrs. Rowin. She is Zero’s mother, Old 
Mr. Morrison is the lobster man.” 

There was a silence. Mary took up 
Matthew Launcelot and addressed some 1r- 
relevant remarks to him, which Matthew 
received with small favor; but which served 
as an outlet to Mary’s emotions. Even 
great failures have their great uses, 

“I thought, dear,” she said, at last, pa- 
thetically, ‘‘that I was prepared for you 
almost anyhow. ButIwasnot. I am not. 
Well. When will you have your party?” 

“These people are my neighbors,” said 
Corona, earnestly. ‘‘I have come to live 
among them. I have no others, except the 
boarders, who don’t stay. They seem more 
like land-sparrows than they do like neigh- 
bors. I always thought, if one had a house, 
one would regard one’s neighbors first. I 
have chosen mine. I shall abide by my 
choice. Besides,” added Corona, “I like 

these people. I want them in my house.” 





“T’ve no doubt they are excellent peo- 
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ple,” urged Mary, hastily; “and certainly, 
dear, if you wish to do it, I will help you 
all I can.” 

“T shall ask Tom and Susy,” added Coro- 
na. “And Effie Purchase may come, if she 
wants to. But no one else. Too many 
people spoil a house-warming. Letus have 
it the last week in July.” 

Mary was silent. She did not like to say 
that she hardly thought Elf would come. 

On one point they differed. Mary thought 
it necessary to christen the cottage before 
they gave a party. 

Corona could not think of any name that 
she was willing to call the cottage by. She 
was not sure that she liked cottages with 
names. 

‘It is a snobbish American fashion,” she 
said. ‘‘Half of the shoddy places in the 
country are called Wildbriars, and Willow- 
banks, and Lilybells, and such things. 
This is a matched board cottage. I think 
I will call it the shanty.” 

“The chélet would be pretty,” suggested 
Mary. 

‘‘Why not the Robin Redbreast?” asked 
Corona, severely. ‘‘Or, The Tea-chest? It’s 
square. Or, The Fog-bank? It’s dark 
enough. That will do. The Northeast 
Fog-bank.” 

Mary said she had meant something not 
exactly so serious; something a little funny. 

‘‘The Oyster-Shell. Or, The Lobster-Pot. 
Or, The Clatn-bake,” replied Corona. 

‘Well, no,” said Mary. ‘‘ But how would 
you like the Maiden’s Repose, for instance?” 

‘*T will call it the Old Maid’s Paradise,” 

said Corona, after some thought. ‘That 
will do. ‘Presents her compliments, and 
would be happy to see you in Paradise.’ 
Yes. I will consent to the Old Maid’s Par- 
adise.” 
The last week in July came in swift sea- 
son, and with it the day appointed for Co- 
rona’s party. With it, too, came Tom; with 
it Susy and the baby (whom Corona didn’t 
ask); with it also Miss Purchase, of Wol- 
chester. With it a placid harbor and a 
windless east; the south breeze cooled across 
miles of water for burning inland cheeks; 
the sky at rest, the tide at the full, and the 
last wild roses flaring on the soft gray color 
of the big bowlder and in the thicket by the 
gate. Effie Purchase said they looked like 
torches. She said she never saw anything 
so delightful. And Susy kissed Corona 
often; but Tom kissed her twice. Corona 
was happy. When she found that every- 
body treated her party with respect, she was 
very happy. 

And Mary helped Puella with the cake. 

‘Tt’s just one of her ways,” said Puella 
to Mary, as they rolled the frosting. ‘‘It 
ain’t so much havin’ the folks. I don’t 
mind that. That’s well enough, if she 
wants ’em. The house is hern, and the 
neighbors set by her to be uncommon kind 
when we first come down. But what I 
can’t consider is wastin’ cake like this here 
lady cake on them that'll never know it took 
the whites of one dozen eggs to a single re- 
ceipt. And whatever am I to do with the 
yolks, in a house where none of ye will set 
eyes on custard-pudden, nor yet on pies?” 

Corona’s cottage looked pleasant to the 
twenty guests, who came strolling up by 
twos and threes, prompt to the early coun- 
try hour of their invitation. To them there 
was a certain mystery about this Lilliputian 
hospitality. The tiny house was not as 
large as some of the homes from which 
they came. Butthere were no tall ferns 
standing in tall vases on their piazzas, and 
the wild briar and woodbine, the red rose- 
seeds, and the delicate cranberry-vines that 
wreathed the posts and door had a per- 
plexing, festive look. They had not thought 
of cranberries in relation to their capaci- 
ties for household art decoration. And 
wild roses principally multiplied and eat 
outthe grass. Had they, then, ause? So with 
the Chinese lanterns on the bowlder and 
verandah, and on the parlor ceiling, where 
they shed a softened and transforming 
light upon the rugged faces, upturned to 

wonder if they smoked the walls. 

‘‘She must have give twenty-five cents 
apiece for them,” thought old Mr. Morri- 
son. 
“‘ Father Morrison,” said Corona, coming 
up just then (it was one of the pretty cus- 
toms of Fairharbor to call the old men 
father; and gracefully Corona looked, stand- 





ing with a certain reverence, in her plain 
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light ##k dress, before the seated figure of 
the old fisherman)—‘“‘Fathcr Morrison, 
can’t you tell us something of the great 
gale of ’39? My friends from home want 
to hear about a great gale.” 

** Well,” said the old man, after a pause 
and without rising, ‘‘don’t know but I 
ceuld. But I ain’t no gret of a talker. 
¥ma man of few words. ButI saw the 
gale. Yes. I wasa boythen. I was thirty 
yeavs old.” 

Tom came up with Susy. And Elf Pur- 
chase brought the saflor, whom she was en- 
tertaining with a candid charm and sweet- 
ness that the young fellows in ‘‘ society” at 
Wolchester had never seen upon her pretty 
face. Elf brought up her sailor, and sat on 
a divan near the old man’s feet to listen. It 
is perhaps mal dpropes to talk about ‘“‘di- 
vans” in Corona’s house, since, in truth, I 
mean by that, in this instance, to say a soap- 
box stuffed with ‘‘excelsior” and covered 
with what Corona called ‘‘green turkey 
red.” But Mary corrected her, saying it 
was ‘‘turkey green.” 

*‘It come up o’ Sunday,” said Father 
Morrison, looking off over Elf'’s young 
head with blank, far-seeing eyes. ‘‘ It come 
up o’ Sunday, in Jenooary—no, in Decem- 
ber—and it blew till Tuesday steady. It 
blew like all possessed till Tuesday night. 
Nobody could stop it, nor help if, nor do 
nothin’ to it. Nobody can’t with a breeze 
o’ wind. That’s where a breeze o’ wind is 
different from most other trials that 
the A’mighty sends on us, his critters. 
I was ashore; but my father and my 
brothers—two on ’em—was afloat. They just 
got in and anchored—there. Zcro, stand 
out and let this young woman (pointing to 
Miss Effie) see where. They was in the same 
pickle with the rest. There was over eighty 
vessels in. Darsen’t stay out. Couldn’t get 
in. It blew’em agin t’other shore, for it 
come from the sou’-sou’east. Well, I don’t 
know’s I’ve much to tell, Only I stood on 
shore. My wife was with me, and she held 
the baby. My brother’s wife was there too 
—the married one—and fis baby. She cried 
and took on, for we could see ’em drag their 
anchor. Lots of them dragged their anchor. 
Some just swamped. Some drifted to 
Long Beach. It was freezin’ cold and 
the riggin’ was slippery as he—, as slippery. 
My brother’s wife was a young thing, and 
sota sight by him. We see him clingin’ to 
the riggin’. There warn’t no boat could 
live to stir to ’em. Fifty vessels went down 
in that there gale, sir, right in this harbor; 
and fifty men was drowned. My father was 
among ’em, and the boys—both the boys. 
We could see ’em droppin’ off. 

“‘Wednesday it calmed down,” added 
Father Morrison, after a silence which no 
one broke, ‘‘ and I took the widder home. I 
had her an’ the young one to look to. Ihad 
six of my own. It come hard. Then there 
was Mother. Goin’ home to tell her was the 
wust. And I hed her to keep, too. But 
we got along. It was a great while ago. 
Things seem easier when they happened so 
long ago, young lady. That’s a curious 
thing. You don’t understand it; but sea- 

folks do, sech a sight of things keep hap- 
penin’ to’em. Sea-folks have to understand 
& good many things, in my opinion, that 
the Lord thought land-folks hadn’t got the 
wit to see into. So he never called it of 
’em. No, he didn’t. No, no.” 

“‘You have had a hard life, sir. Would 
you like to live ashore, then?” asked Elf, 
thoughtfully. She lifted her porcelain pro- 
file nearer to the old man’s granite face. She 
had on something transparent and white. 
Her breath came with some timidity. She 
looked like an ideal questioning a fact. 

‘* Tive ashore!” cried Father Morrison. 
“LivE asHorE!” When I come in for my 
buryin’, young woman, I s’pose I must— 
Yes, yes, yes. I take it I’ve got to live 
ashore awhile then. So long asI can han- 
dle an oar or push a dory off I don’t want 
no shore for me. 

“‘ Tf it’s nothin’ but lobsters,” added Father 
Morrison, reflectively, ‘and you’ve been 
too old for the Banks this sometime sence; 
yes, ef it’s nothin’ but lobsters, I’d rather 
die a lobsterer—yes, yes, I’d rather die a lob- 
ster than live a landlubber. Yes, yes, yes.” 

Susy, on the piazza, had the cranberry 
vines in her hand just then. She was talk- 
ing to Miss Thurston. Miss Thurston was 
& large, lonely, homely woman, with the 

anxious eyes that Susy noticed most of the 



















women in Fairharbor seemed to have. When the party was over, and Corona’s | the prison-doors; it was not a mere length- 
Susy was saying how beautiful were the | good neighbors were going away, she and 


cranberry vines. She had never seen any 
before. , She swept the long, delicate, curv- 
ing fronds through her delicate fingers, as 
she spoke. 

‘I work in the net factory,” said Jane 
Thurston, impulsively, glancing at her own 
heavy, toil-cut fingers. ‘‘ I don’t have much 
time to think if things are pretty. There’s 
a good many pretty things in this house. I 
like to look around. Miss Corona is so 
neighborly! I never saw cranberries used 
for trimmin’s before.” ; 

‘‘None of us have, I think,” said Susy, 
gently. 

“We pick ’em tosell,” said Miss Thurston. 

“Are they— Does it pay for the 
trouble?” asked Susy, hesitatingly. 

“We give him a half. We get a 
half for pickin’. He’s the man that owns 
the medder. I s’pose he’s a-right to his 
property, like other folks. I’m not findin’ 
no fault. It’s children do it mostly; but 
women-folks don’t have none too many ways 
of earnin’. Mis’ Rowin and I and some other 
ladies go out once ina while. I go after I 
get home from the factory, of a Saturday. 
We make alittle. It’s such uncertain work 
in the net factory. They don’t run winters. 
Then spring and fall, when the fleets come 
in, we’re drove so. The men come with 
their nets broke, and are in a hurry to get 
mended up. Sometimes we work very late. 
We get four dollars a week, some of us 
steady workers. I'll show you over the 
factory, with pleasure, if you’d like to see 
it. Most of the girls are younger than me. 
Most of them get married after awhile. 
Some of ’em pack salt cod instid.” 

“Tt’sa hard life fora woman living by 
the sea,” said Susy, softly.” 

‘* It’s dreadful being a woman by the sea!” 
said Jane Thurston, impetuously, beneath 
her breath. 

“‘Ten years ago,” said Corona to Susy, 
afterward, ‘‘thaf poor soul had a lover. 
Yes! You wouldn’t think it. He was lost in 
a fog at the Grand Banks the week they 
were going to be married. And then, she 
says, it’s so much worse if they do marry. 


‘It is no uncommon thing here for all the men 


in a family to be swept off within afew 
years. That Mrs. Rann Tom entertained so 
nicely, lost her husband and four sons in 
one gale.” 

‘* What a dismal place to live in!” cried 
Susy. Corona made no answer. She did 
not think so. At any rate, her little party 
was not dismal. She watched the quiet 
pleasure of her guests with a certain vanity 
of possession. She rejoiced in their keen 
wit and fine, observant eyes. She was proud 
of their ease and gentle dignity, their sturdy 
self-respect, their patience under sorrow, 
their courage in denial, their almost un- 
bounded generosity to each other, and their 
well-developed trust in Heaven. All the 
traits which she knew so well in them 
seemed to her to shine behind their holiday 
clothes and manners. She wondered if her 
friends did not envy her such neighbors. 
She helped Zero to ice-cream with the 
finest thrill of hospitality that Paradise 
had experienced yet. She would have 
found it difficult to say what she thought 
when, looking over, she saw Elf Purchase— 
hovering like a bird in her thin dress— 
breaking bon-bons with Father Morrison in 
the corner, and Jane Thurston, laughing, 
looking on; Mrs. Rowin examining the 
Venetian views; and Charley Rann showing 
Jenny Fisher the illustrated ‘‘ Rab,” point- 
ing out the striking resemblance between 
that hero and Matthew Launcelot, while 
Jenny turned the leaves to see if Ailsie 
died. Corona had theories’ of her own 
about ‘‘ society,” which she seldom or never 
saw in practice and of which she did not 
often talk. To-night she thought about 
them alittle; but the tears came, and she 
had tostop. So sheasked Zero to tell them 
about the sea-serpent, 

‘‘He was discovered off my rocks,” said 
Corona. ‘‘It was in 1817—my first sea- 
son.” And nobody but old Father Morri- 
son saw her modest joke. But he laughed 
till Zero had finished the story, and the 
“‘ Serpent” was well out of the Harbor, 
after a three weeks’ visit. 

“TI always like to be with good folks,” 
said Father Morrison, standing in the door- 
way to say good-night. ‘‘I like to see 
good folks. Misery loves company.” 





Tom, Susy, Mary, and Elf stood at the 
gray parlor windows. There was faint 
moonlight on the bowlder; on the grass over 
which the people were passing quietly; on 
the lonely street up whic they strolled to 
their poor homes; and on the terrible sea 
by which they lived and in which (God 
knew!) they might be buried. Far out upon 
the headland the great red Light stood to 
watch them, standing with clasped arms 
between them and that which lay beyond. 
The few fortunate people in the cottage 
watched them, too, till they had passed 
from sight. No one spoke at first. By 
and by Mary said the sea was rising, and 
that there was a fog-horn out beyond the 
bar. 


Late that evening there was a knock at 
Corona’sdoor. Itwas Tom. She admitted 
him, wondering; and he sat down in the 
deck-chair (Corona slept in the parlor that 
night), and idly drawled: 

‘‘There seems to be—a little confusion in 
this family about—that dog. Miss Mary 
says—” 

Oh! the dog. Corona had never remem- 
bered him till that moment. It was a 
dreadful moment. She faced it as well as 
she could. There was nothing for it but to 
tell Tom the whole story. 

“Never again,” finished Corona, ‘‘ will I 
do anything in the world—if it is only to 
button my boots, Tom, dear—on the ground 
that people will never know it. So far as 
my experience goes, people always find out 
everything; everything that ever happens. 
I’m glad they do. I'd rather they would. 
I don’t want anything that the whole world 
can’t find out, and welcome. But, Tom, 
darling, I didn’t know what to do; and I 
thought you wouldn’t come (you don’t 
often, you know); and Mary said to love 
him for her sake—” 

Such roars of laughter interrupted Coro- 
na, that Paradise shook. Susy called to 
know what on EARTH— And Matthew 
Launcelot was so disturbed, that Puelvir 
told him if he didn’t stop that barkin’ 
and waltzin’ she’d sell him to the Raspberry- 
man. For reasons known only to herself, 
the most direful threats in which Puelvir 
ever indulged, concerned the Raspberry- 
man. He was held over Matthew Launcelot’s 
head like ghosts over refractory children by 
unamiable nursery-maids. The Raspberry- 
man was a gentle, inoffensive man, extreme- 
ly kind to Matthew Launcelot. But he was 
also extremely kind to Puelvir. 





THE ONLY LIFE. 
BY THE LATE ALEXANDER CLARK, D.D. 


Curist is not divided. Christian life isa 
unit, whether it be in an individual, a com- 
munity, oranation. It is positive, aggres- 
sive, advancing, and victorious. The 
phrase ‘‘the higher Christian life,” so 
common among certain sects, is not found 
in the Scriptures, The expression implies a 
lower Christian life, which would dishonor 
faith. There is but one Christian life; and 
it is high at the beginning, higher every to- 
morrow, and highest forevermore. 

To be alive at all in Christ Jesus is to 
have the true life. Life in him is eternal 
life. He gives no other life but this. In 
him is life, and this life is the light of 
men. Do not these latter-day terms 
“The Higher Life” and the implied 
‘“‘Lower Life,” ‘‘The Second Blessing” 
and the implied first or partial blessing, 
lead to confusion? How does such arith- 
metic get into theology? Why introduce a 
register into the divine gift, as if to measure 
its power? Is it not better to use Bible 
phraseology, to exercise sigaple Gospel 
faith, and to accept at once and forever the 
everlasting life? It is so offered again 
and again. A man is either “dead in 
trespasses and in sins” or else he is alive 
in Christ Jesus. There is no such. 
condition as half dead in sin or as half 
alive in Christ. Life and death hold no 
partnership. Jesus is a perfect Saviour. 
Sin isa total destroyer. Every accounta- 
ble being in this land of light is either in 
bondage to the one or has been made free 
in the liberty of the other. When the 
Emancipation Proclamation of President 
Lincoln set the slaves’ free, they were free 
indeed. It was not a mere setting ajar of 





ening out and lightening ofthechains. The 
prison-doors were all thrown wide open; the 
chains were severed in twain and fell at the 
freedmen’s feet. It was not gradual eman" 
cipation. However men may now differ 
about its wisdom as a fact, they all agree that 
it was liberty out andout. And Jesus Christ 
frees the captive even more perfectly. The 
truth makes free indeed. Conversion does 
not mean gradual emancipation. It means 
perfect liberty. If the United States Gov- 
ernment freed its slaves by one, and not by 
two distinct acts, why should we think of 
the World’s Deliverer doing less? He is 
able to save to the uttermost, instantly, at 
once, fully, and forever. He is mighty to 
save! Blessed be his great and holy name! 
‘Being justified, we have peace through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. It is not a partial 
peace thus conferred; not a preliminary 
peace; not a conditional or doubtful peace; 
but peace! The monosyllable tells it 
all. Peace. Nor does it read that 
we may have peace, or that we shall 
have peace; but that we have peace. The 
new theology comes of auxiliary verbs, and 
not of helping words. The gift is free and 
full and absolute. In this gift is life—true, 
increasing, intensifying, everlasting life. It 
is not a mere lease of life; it is eternal life. 
‘‘Beloved, now are we and he sons of 
God.” This life compasses beginnings and 
endings, experiences and possibilities, the 
higher and the highest, the first and the 
last; for Jesus Christ, who confers this new 
life, is the Alpha and the Omega, the all 
and in all, blessed forever. Whatever he 
does he does perfectly; whatever he gives 
is a perfect gift. 

Does this magnify the doctrine of the 
fathers—of Luther, of Calvin, of Wesley— 
and other living epistles, the doctrine of 
justification by faith? Well, be itso. We 
would only magnify the truth. It bears it 
and is worthy of it. 


“The faith that unites to the Lamb, 
And brings such salvation as this, 
Is more than mere fancy or name; 
The work of God's spirit it is,” 


Or, as Charles Wesley has it: 


“ Life His healing blood tmparta, 
Sprinkled in our peaceful hearta, 
Abel's blood for vengeance cried, 
Jesus speaks us justified: 

Speaks and calls for better things, 
Makes us prophets, priests, and kings.” 


It isa wonderful revelation of life now 
and of life to come. If we understand it as 
the gift of full salvation through the blood 
of the Lamb, shall we not magnify it, and 
enjoy it, and use it, and breathe it, and be 
it, preaching evermore through our own life 
the message of life and salvation to all? 

We seek no controversy with our dear 
brethren who see double on this question, 
for some conscientious and intelligent be- 
lievers have, some way or other, studied 
the complement pictures of a stereoscope 
without placing them in the glass. They 
miss the glory of the perspective, which 
only the unity of faith, as of sight, can give. 
The mere terms ‘first blessing” and 
‘‘gecond blessing,” tossed hither and 
thither as unadjusted pictures, fail to sat- 
isfy the lifted look of faith, There may be 
pairs of theologies and duplicate shadows; 
but the Gospel is an open vision into eter- 


oo can divide this precious gift and 
make two great joys of it, let it be so, 
Amen! But we the rather delight in the 
consciousness of an abiding and an un- 
broken peace; for men cannot be overholy 
in life, however curiously they insist upon 
the technicalities of holiness as a doctrine. 
Still, we cannot but wonder why a gulf 
should be imagined to exist between any 
two consecutive blessings conferred by 
faith in the Redeemer, nor why the one 
blessed life of love which Jesus gives'should 
begin and continue, even for a moment, as 
a mere prelude; as an uncertain or incom- 
plete endowment; as a sort of doubtful, 
half-and-half condition—a lingering, lan- 
guishing spiritual state. Every soul is 
either dead or alive, spiritually, according 
to New Testament teaching. It is not an 
invalid salvation nor a salvation for in- 
valids. It does not leave men lame and 
halt and blind until it can repeat its touch, 
to make them whole. There is nothing to 
be done for the dead in trespasses and in 
sins but to new create, to-utterly change, to 
bring life and immortality down into. them. 





The Christian is not a mere convalescent 
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from sin. He is a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. The Great Physician completely 
and forever cures by a touch, even a touch 
of the hem of his garment. He is the Res- 
urrection and the Life. He brings the 
Lazaruses clear out of their graves, gets 
them loosed from their grave-clothes, and 
lets them go home. The great stones are 
rolled away and away from the sepulchers 
here, and angels of lightcome into the gloom. 
When Jesus forsook the tomb in the Garden, 
it was a greater victory than when Lazarus 
was given to his sistersalive from the grave. 
Neighbors’ hands were needed to remove 
his burial robes. But in the new tomb of 
Joseph the napkin that had bound the Sav- 
jour’s head as he lay in the embrace of 
death was folded in a place by itself. The 
seal of the tomb was scattered as the dust. 
The Son of God had risen, and it was Morn. 
ing in the Garden! What great deliverance 
such a Deliverer gives! And this is the 
type of life the Gospel offers. It is eternal 
life to every one that believes. Life in 
Christ Jesus is resurrection at the birth, 
glory when it is able to speak or sing, gain 
and joy and peace right on, as by the 
Spirit of the Lord. There can be no two 
births into the same life. ‘‘ Ye must be 
born again” was spoken to the sinner. And, 
once born to God, he lives, and his life is 


hid with Christ; and there is no way of di-. 


viding such a blessedly hidden life into sec- 
tions, and numbering the sections by any 
poor, pitiful intrusion of numeral adjectives. 
Life in Jesus Christ is one and indivisible, 
one and everlasting. ‘‘ Because he lives 
we shall live also.” And, as his lifeis a 
unit, so is our life inhimaunit. This is 
the highest and holiest life on earth—to be 
pardoned of all sin, cleansed, made whole, 
made new creatures, redeemed, saved, 
sanctified. This is the Gospel’s first and 
all-comprehensive gift. 

Reader, are you alive in Jesus Christ, or 
are you dead in trespass and in sin? This 
is the question now and for you. 

PrrrepuR6g, Pa. 
RR 
THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION IN 
FRANCE. 


BY EDWARD KING. 





Tue religious question is still the most 
prominent one in France and is likely to be 
so for some time tocome. As all classes in 
the country become gradually reconciled to 
the fact that the republican form of govern- 
ment is that which divides them the least, 
as M. Thiers so tersely expressed it in his 
political testament, each party endeavors to 
see what concessions it can obtain from the 
triumphant and firmly established Repub- 
lic. The tone of menace is discarded now. 
The haughty monarchists, who at one time 
would not stoop to discuss with those 
whom they were pleased to call ‘‘ the men 
of the moment,” now condescend to argue, 
The clericals, whose faith in their own 
immediate victory was so robust that two 
years ago they were willing madly to pre- 
cipitate a revolution, which happily proved 
abortive, now find it necessary to work 
with more caution. But they and they alone, 
being the only really formidable enemies 
of light and liberty in France, are more 
persistent in their struggles than are the 
members of any other faction. They may 
speak and act with a certain freedom, al- 
lowed them because they represent a Church 
allied to the state; and they make vigorous 
use of this privilege. Still, no clerical 
appears in the tribune to-day to fulminate 
thunderous denunciation of modern prog- 
ress, and to shake his locks in the faces of 
the Liberals, as Monseigneur Dupanloup 
did four years ago, when the existence of 
the Republic was not as assured as at present. 
The tactics of all the members of that vast 
and compact organization, the only true head 
of which is at Rome, are characterized by a 
sinuous and flexible method of speech and 
action. When, not long ago, a Republican 
orator in the Chamber of Deputies de- 
nounced, with passionate vehemence, the 
whole Catholic party of France as opposed 
to liberty, and, in fact, to modern civiliza- 
tion, he was immediately confronted by an 
equally passionate and vehement gentle- 
man, who professed at once to be a Cath- 
Olic and to believe in absolute liberty. 
With indignation and scorn he brushed 
away the base insinuation that Catholicism 
and Liberalism were not synonymous terms. 
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But, unluckily for him, the Republican had 
a copy of the ‘‘Syllabus” at hand, and 
proved conclusively from this document, 
before which the false Liberal was com- 
pelled to bow his diminished head, that the 
accusation was correct. The intense white 
light which free and unembarrassed discus- 
sion throws upon the clerical system is 
almost fatal to the talents of those orators 
selected by the Church to defend its inter- 
ests. When they could deny without fear 
of contradiction, when their dignity was 
their shield and an all-sufficient one, they 
were bold enough. But times have 
changed, and their regrets are exp 

loudly. ‘ 

No one familiar with the history of 
French politics for the last generation 
would presume to call M. Jules Ferry a 
radical, or to believe him capable of Jacob- 
inistic measures. Yet for the last few 
months no Republican in the country has 
been so persistently criticised, both within 
the limits of his own party and by his un- 
compromising enemies, as this same warm- 
hearted, impetuous, anti-clerical, and Dem- 
ocratic Jules Ferry, who is the present 
French minister of public instruction. This 
is because he has, wittingly or unwittingly, 
by a project of law destined, in his own 
opinion, to promote educational liberty in 
the land, brought up the “ religious ques 
tion” afresh and awakened an ardent dis- 
cussion of it, which he probably did not 
covet, although he certainly did not fear it. 
In attacking the ‘‘congreganist associa- 
tions,” as his project of laws proposes to do, 
the Republic might lay itself open to a 
charge of endeavoring to check individual 
liberty. This the clericals immediately rec- 
ognized asthe weak point in M. Ferry’s pro- 
ject, and they have made vigorous use of 
their opportunity. They claim that the state, 
under Republican control, desires to discour- 
age, even to prevent, if possible, the forma- 
tion of religious associations; while, at the 
same time, it is compelled by the liberal in- 
fluences of the period to encourage and to 
render free from all trammels associations 
purely secular in character. They say that 
it is illogical to pardon the Communists, 
who were directly under ban of law, who 
had done the state grave injury, and whose 
insurrection was the direct fruit of illicit 
associations, when the greatest severity is 
used in repressing associations which have 
really done nothing more culpable than to 
offer religiousinstruction. They say that the 
Jesuits, who abound in the congreganist 
organizations, which M. Ferry’s law pro- 
poses to suppress, do no harm to the state, 
but, on the contrary, accomplish much 
good. This statement has even been made 
in the tribune by certain Republican orators, 
whose motives are eminently respectable, 
but whose knowledge of the real state of 
the case is meager. M. Lamy, a brilliant 
and accomplished Republican, one who has 
done the party unquestionable service, has 
stated in the Chamber his belief that the 
Republic, as at present administered, 
showed a tendency to assert the rights of 
the state at the expense of those of the in- 
dividual. Certain men, more eminent than 
M. Lamy, hold the same opinions in pri- 
vate, but have too much party spirit to be 
willing or to dare to express them in public. 
M. Ferry demands the proscription of all 
the congregations not authorized by law. 
But why, the clericals say, should the state 
have the pretension to interdict things that 
the law does not interdict? Even if the 
congregations should refuse to practice dis- 
simulation, which would be easy for them; 
even if they should consent to disappear, 
rather than unite themselves with associa- 
tions already organized, as they have done 
in Belgium, the state would still find it dif- 
ficult to accomplish the object aimed at by 
M. Ferry. In order to prevent the kind of 
teaching which the minister of public in- 
struction desires to suppress, say the cler- 
ical orators, it would be necessary to blot 
*out the whole Catholic Church; and that, 
they proudly state, is not to be done. 
Furthermore, they claim that the Ferry 
laws directly promote the system of a mo- 
nopoly of instruction by the state. They 
say that there might have been some reason 
for this monopoly under the old régime, be- 
cause the king was considered the father of 
all his subjects, and, consequently, had a 
right to superintend their education; but 





they think that it is entirely contrary to the 





principles of the French Revolution, which 
created both the power of the majority and 
the liberty of the individual. 

Thus the Catholics. But the minister of 
public instruction replies that the proposed 
law does not exceed the proper and just 
rights of the state; but that it is efficacious 
and opportune, because of a serious peril. 
It has been said by the clericals that liberty 
of instruction would be a vain show with- 
out liberty of religious associations. M. 
Ferry says that on that point there is a mis- 
understanding of ancient date. In 1848 M. 
de Montalembert invoked the natural and 
inalienable right of instruction. In the 
great discussion which followed M. Jules 
Simon did not admit that right as free from 
all restraint where the education of chil- 
dren was concerned. The state cannot 
exact any guaranty as to the liberty of 
writing and speaking as one wishes; but he 
claims that it always has subordinated and 
always may subordinate the right of in- 
struction to the public weal. He does not 
desire to make the state a doctor of philos- 
ophy or of literature. He merely wishes 
and he believes that the traditions of his 
party justify him in trying to maintain cer- 
tain state doctrines and a state morale. 
Why, he says, should a method of instruc- 
tion which is contrary to the unity of the 
country be tolerated? The ideas inculcated 
by the French Revolution are those for 
which the state may rightly demand safe- 
guards. He cites the opinion of M. Thiers, 
who always said that questions of instruc- 
tion were not abstract and theoretical, but 
were within the province of the politician 
and the statesman. In 1844 M. Thiers 
energetically maintained the right of the 
state in this matter. While he admitted a 
certain diversity in educational systems, he 
denied the right of any body of men to 
teach the youth of the country contempt 
for the French Revolution and approbation 
of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
The Republic, which is the direct heir of 
the Revolution, is not exceeding its right 
or its duty in carrying out this doctrine to 
the uttermost. It appears that, despite the 
laws of 1790 and 1792, which distinctly 
suppress all congreganist associations, these 
institutions have been established, the 
Church claiming that subsequent legis- 
lation had annulled the old laws. It 
also appears that there are at present in 
France 156,000 monks and nuns, authorized 
and non-authorized, while at the close of 
1789 there were hardly 62,000. From 1861 
to 1877 the number of the congregations 
against which the Ferry laws are directly 
aimed has increased very largely. This in- 
crease, the minister of public instruction 
declares, is the peril which requires that the 
old laws, left inoperative under the various 
monarchies, should now be vigorously en- 
forced; for it is in these congregations, 
so called, that the Jesuits do their most effect- 
ive work. M. Ferry believes thatin a few 
years, if the Jesuits were allowed to go on, 
they would substitute their teaching to a 
great extent for that of the free lay estab- 
lishments, It isa teaching which does not 
receive its inspiration from home influences, 
but from Rome, and is a most powerful in- 
strument of moral servitude. 

It must be admitted that M. Ferry makes 
a formidable case against the Jesuitical in- 
stitutions which he desires to suppress. He 
says that the submission of the civil to the 
ecclesiastical power is inculcated in all of 
them; that day after day they are engaged 
in an audacious campaign against the con- 
quests of the Revolution. He qualifies 
these schools as reactionary in the extreme, 
and denounces the adroit plans adopted in 
them for overturning the organization based 
upon modern ideas, by acting on the minds 
of young children. He submits the books 
used by pupils in these schools to a keen 
analysis, and shows that, from beginning to 
end, they are filled with a spirit of hostility 
to modern society. In them all the evils 
of the feudal system are placed in the most 
favorable light possible. The scholar who 
reads them is taught that the Inquisition 
never condemned to death; but that the 
secular power dealt with heretics after they 
left the ecclesiastical tribunal, The religious 
wars are all presented so that the Catholics 
always seem to have been in the right. In 
one book the work of the Constituent 
Assembly is clearly called an unjustifiable 
attack upon the legitimate rights of the 
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king. In another the principles of 1789 
are formally condemned. An implacable 
hatred of modern ideas breathes through all 
these works, The great uprisal of the Vol- 
unteers of ’92 is called a fable, and is out- 
rageously compared to the weak efforts 
of the Mobiles of ’'71. One manual is de- 
voted to inspire pupils with a healthy hor- 
ror of Anglicanism, and formulates the 
astonishing proposition that in England 
women and children are sold by their hus- 
bands and fathers, The political ideal of- 
fered to the children is a monarchy submis- 
sive to the authority of the Holy Pontiff. 
Modern history is travestied; Charles X is 
glorified; and the great counter-revolution 
of the 16th of May, is called a worthy 
and a glorious deed. What must be the 
oral teaching, demands M. Ferry, in schools 
where such books are habitually used? 

The doctrine that the state may inter- 
fere to control the direction in which 
the young idea is to shoot is one which will 
naturally encounter but little sympathy in 
the United States. Exactly how to quell 
the evil which M. Ferry has pointed out to 
his countrymen, in a country where two- 
thirds of the mothers are Catholics, whether 
or not the fathers are so, is a difficult prob- 
lem. The friends of real liberty will watch 
the complicated progress of the present 
struggle in the French Assembly with inter- 
est, and will not fail to give their sympathy 
to the friends and supporters of the ideas of 
the nineteenth century, whatever temporary 
mistakes those friends and supporters may 
be led into by the extreme difficulties of the 
situation. 

Panis, FRANCE, 
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COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM. 
XxxIv. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS OF SOCIALISM 
(ConcLuston). 





BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 





MANUFACTURING industry on a large 
scale, by gathering many workingmen to- 
gether, aids their united action and gives 
rise to a general opinion which is often 
tyrannical and overlooks the rights of oth- 
ers. As they are brought into close contact 
with one another and to a degree are sep- 
arated from their fellow-men, they are com- 
pacted into a class which stands over against 
capitalists and over against the general 
community. The ease with which they 
can be acted on by reformers and agitators 
gives them a false sense of their relative im- 
portance; and, owing to the facility of their 
concerted action, while other classes cannot 

readily unite, they throw other classes into 
the background. Socialistic influences 
have had little effect hitherto on those till- 
ers of the soil who are not owners of land— 
such as farm-laborers and tenants of small 
farms, a numerous class in some countries 
where, greatly to the detriment of society, 
land is owned in large masses. If the agita- 
tion now so rife in parts of Europe should 
have the effect of subdividing the large 
estates and of converting tenants into pro- 
prietors, it would be a blessing for all time. 

At present many of this class might be led 
to sympathize with Socialism, if they could 
be reached by its emissaries. But for a 

time they would only count on its rolls. 

They would not weigh. 

Over against the workingmen are placed 
by the Socialists the bdowrgeosie, or third 
class, which consists of all who have prop- 
erty invested in their business or kept as a 
provision for their own and their families’ 
support. This class touches the proletarian 
class, which has only daily work for its 
dependence. Yet even this distinction from 
others of the bowrgeosie often disappears, as 
in the case of a man who lives by manual 
labor, deposits his surplus earnings in a 
savings bank, and at length is able to buy a 
house or land. Some of its members, again, 
may envy others who have superior wealth, 
and on this side may be open to socialistic 
influences; yet many others know well that 
the interests of all with whom they do busi- 
ness are closely linked to:rether. They are 
well aware that no industrious class, which 
does not live on social vice and is permanent, 
can be otherwise than helpful to the other 
classes of society; and so their maxim is, if 
they are prudent and temperate: ‘‘ Live and 
let live.” 





**The nature of the modern state presses 
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toward the obliteration of class distinc- 
tions.” So says an eminent German, Hein- 
rich von Treitschke. This is true, because 
legislative power is not confined to the 
upper classes or their representatives; be- 
cause education runs wider through and 
further down the stratification of society 
than formerly; because the noble class, 
where it remains, has become relatively 
weaker; because there are examples of 
states with no political gradations and 
where social differences are not permanent. 

The socialistic agitation strives to keep 
up the feeling of class distinctions. Log- 
ically and by way of definition, we may 
say that one who has nothing laid up 
and works with his hands belongs to one 
class; anda man who owns his tools of 
trade and has direct connection with those 
who want his products belongs to another. 
A man who cuts kindling wood with a saw- 
ing machine and is the owner of a horse 
and wagon hascapital and works also; he 
must, therefore, be ranked with the ‘‘ bour- 
geoisie”—with capitalists, for instance, who 
own instruments of production and do not 
generally work with their hands. It is 
striking that no word has been coined in 
English or in German to represent this word 
and the other French word proletariat. Does 
not this show that there has been no real 
use for their existence until the Socialists 
began to draw a wide line of separatid&i be- 
tween these two conditions of society? 

The question may now be put: ‘‘ What is 
and must be the feeling of this class to- 
ward the project of a socialistic state, when 
they begin to comprehend its nature and 
meaning?” 

The essential characteristic of this por- 

tion of the community is that they own 
property that is the means of production; 
and we cannot separate from them 
their helpers, of various names—journey- 
men, apprentices, clerks, porters, domes- 
tic servants, all the officials of public cor- 
porations, and the like—who, if they are 
not proprietors, may become such, and who 
know the value of property as an institution 
of society. Men may talk as they please 
about the evils of individualism and of a 
society founded on the selfish principle; 
but there are two poles of human nature 
and society, which are both necessary: that 
the human being should feel himself to be 
a separate entity, and that he should belong 
to a body as one of its members, Neither 
the varieties of human character, nor inde- 
pendence and enterprise, nor any of the 
higher practical virtues of our nature could 
exist without giving free scope to individu- 
ality; that is, to freedom. The family fur- 
nishes a sphere for the exercise of both 
principles, and thus harmonizes the two 
tendencies of man. Socialism fetters indi- 
viduality and restricts the free choice of a 
career and the procurement of objects for 
gratifying the tastes and desires. This it 
does by almost destroying private property. 
It will not be strange, therefore, if all who 
have property, small or great in amount, 
shall stoutly oppose Socialism, as being op- 
posed to the free development of person- 
ality. 

This feeling is as strong in the poor man 
who has property as in the rich. A man 
may be satisfied with a small amount of 
property; but that amount is precious. A 
benevolent man may value the privilege of 
acquiring property, by means which he has 
chosen, though he gives it away as fast as 
he makes it. The feeling is in all men. 

The feeling, however, seems to be partic- 
ularly strong in owners of land. The con- 
nection of a farmer with his farm is more a 
love than a rational estimate. It is like our 
love for our country, founded on number- 
less events in the past which may now be 
forgotten. If everything which we own 
gives us a selfish gratification as being ours, 
the ownership of the soil adds also to our 
feeling of importance. There isa portion 
of the earth’s surface where we have exclu- 
sive control, which we may forbid any one 
to enter upon, as we may shut the rest of 
the world out of our houses. 

Now, can any one expect that a free culti- 
vator, who determines for himself what he 
shall raise, what shall be wood-land, what 
shall be pasture-land; who pleases himself 
by planting and planning for years to come 
—can any one expect that such a man.will 
willingly surrender his acres to the state, 
leaving it to the state thenceforth to direct 
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how they are to be manured and tilled? 

The most accepted kind of socialistic culti- 

vation is by means of associations under 

state agents. Is it credible that an owner 

of a farm would willingly surrender it to 

the state and work for the state, getting his 

tickets of hours’ labor and having nothing 

to do with the choice of crops or the meth- 

od of cultivation; taking, indeed, what his 

wants require for the day or week, but 

reckoning for everything asa fiduciary or 

a serf? To me, at least, it is incredible. 

He would regard it as a sinking down into 

serfdom. 

Nor is it more probable that a man thus 

dispossessed would be satisfied with argu- 

ments used to show that he has no title, in 

justice, to his fields. ‘‘If the state ever had 

a title,” he would say—in the United States, 

at least—‘‘ that title was conveyed to those 

from whom I derived it, and motives were 

held out to them to take the lands offered 

for sale; the land offered and received was 
meant to be a perpetual gift; constitutions 
and laws have confirmed the gift, which has 

now become mine, as much as the state 

can make it mine. The United States have 

parted by gift, or at a small price, with 

many millions of acres to settlers, and 

would be bound, if a state of the Union 
were disposed to seize on the lands of its 
citizens, to resist and put down such at- 
tempts; for the lands were either sold by 
the General Government before the state 
existed, or the right to them was retained, 
or it was parted with to the new states and 
conveyed by them to settlers. In any case, 
the property, the state’s power of selling 
over again or of taking back, or of restrict- 
ing sales by settlers, was parted with for- 
ever; and if such power should be usurped 
by the state the courts of the Union 
might be authorized to interfere. In- 
deed, such attempts by one state imbued 
with socialistic principles might provoke 
other states, if lands of their citizens were 
invaded and ‘expropriated,’ to complain 
and resent the wrong. Until, therefore,” 
he would say, ‘‘the Federal Constitution 
and that of each and every state should be 
altered so as to conform to the socialistic 
model, I may be quite sure of having pow- 
erful protectors against public as well as 
private invaders of my rights. If the 
United States attempted to do this, the 
state would resist; if the state attempted it, 
the United States would bring the wrong 
before its tribunals. And possibly some 
other state would endeavor to redress the 
wrong done to one of its own citizens,” 

In countries with a less complicated form 
of government it might be easier, as far as 
the opposition from the classes interested 
in preserving the existing order of things 
were to be affected, to carry out the pro- 
gramme of destroying the individual right 
of property, especially of landed property; 
but everywhere attempts to ‘‘ socialize” all 
institutions will be met by determined re- 
sistance. 

2. And that this resistance will be effect- 
ual; that Socialism, if it should attempt 
violent revolution, would be put down, is 
made probable by the strength and re- 
sources of the conservative part of society 
—that is, of those who can be united in 
preserving and defending private property. 
We may, I believe, lay it down that the 
agricultural class in all countries which 
raise their own food must constitute’ 
full one-half of the population. In France, 
some years since, when the population was 
estimated to be about 387,000,000, the 
holders of lands amounted to 6,000,000, 
who, with their families, would make up 
considerably more than half of the whole 
number. This, indeed, includes owners of 
houses in towns, as well asin the country, 
together with a number of tenants; but the 
small landholders are the largest class in 
the country. In the United States, accord- 
ing to the last census of 1870, the number 
of males in all occupations was just over 
twelve millions and a half. Of these nearly 
six millions belonged to the agricultural 
class and 2,707,421 were engaged in man- 
ufacturing and mining industry. Under 
the head of the professional and personal 
class 2,684,793 were counted, and under 
that of trade, commerce, and transportation 
1,191,288. A part of this last description of 
persons might join in socialistic movements 








and a few of those pertaining to the other 
classes; but we should probably go far 





third of them might be won over to the 
socialistic side. 

In Great Britain the showing is not so 
favorable for the stability and order of ex- 
isting society. By the census of 1871 the 
number of males over twenty years of age 
comprised in the professional, domestic, 
commercial, and agricultural classes of En- 
gland and Wales amounted to 2,343,000, and 
in the industrial class (including tradesmen, 
shopkeepers, artisans, mechanics, laborers, 
etc.) to 8,498,128. In the domestic class 
are included male domestic servants, and in 
the agricultural class a large number of 
farm-laborers. Neither of these would add 
much in opposing Socialism, if it became a 
force in the kingdom, How many credited 
to the industrial class are operatives, who 
have no tendencies toward conservatism 
which can be relied on, we are unable to 
say; but it seems altogether probable that 
a very considerable majority of the grown- 
up males belongs to the proletariat. The 
resources of the other classes, however, are 
vastly greater than in other countries, and 
their united strength is very considerable. 
Nor are the aids in preventing social disor- 
ganization — such as colonization and the 
readiness with which the governing classes 
have for a long time met the wants and the 
demands of the people—to be left out of 
account. The temper of the nation is not 
aristocratic and classes have never had 
that embittered spirit toward each other 
which shows itself-in portions of the Conti- 
nent; so that the principles of rank Social- 
ism, notwithstanding or, rather, on account 
of the freedom of speech and the press, 
have taken little hold of Great Britain. 
When we take into account the other coun- 
tries of Europe, we find in most of them no 
dangerous predominance of the class which 
holds no property; and in some of them so 
large a population of independent land- 
holders that they seem likely to have an 
interest in maintaining the present order of 
things. The same is true toa great extent 
of the free states on this continent. 

8. It seems to the writer, also, that the 
Socialists undervalue the means and power 
of combination of the classes which are 
naturally opposed to them, as much as the 
thinking men of these classes undervalue 
the force of the arguments for a social 
change and the hold which socialistic 
arguments have already gained and are 
likely to gain in the future on the minds of 
the working classes, The towns, the arenas 
of the new agitation, feel their strength un- 
duly and despise the country, where ideas 
move slowly, because men live apart. But 
this is a grievous error. If they cannot get 
the country people to act on their side—to 
give up their farms and houses and domestic 
animals to the state, and receive daily work 
for daily wages as the state’s laborers—their 
cause is lost. And that they cannot have 
this art of persuasion everything seems to 
show. If they think that because the work- 
ingmen are with them they can conquer the 
country, they will be grievously deceived. 
The cultivator of the soil can do without 
the manufacturing laborers more easily 
than these without them. 

If, indeed, that to which we have referred 
already more than once should be found to 
be a law of social progress—that free use 
of private property must end in making a 
few capitalists of enormous wealth and a 
vast population of laborers dependent on 
them; and if there could be no choice be- 
tween this disease of free society and the 
swallowing up of all property by the 
state—then, we admit, it would be hard to 
choose between the two evils. Nothing 
would lead the mass of men to embrace 
Socialism sooner than the conviction that 
this enormous accumulation of capital in a 
hands was to be not only an evil in fact, 
if not prevented, but a necessary evil, beyond 
prevention. We have no desire to see a re- 
turn of the time of the ‘‘latifundia,” or 
broad farms, which, as Pliny the Elder said, 
were the ruin of Italy. Ifsuch a tendency 
should manifest itself, it would run through 
all the forms of property. A Stewart or a 
Claflin would root out smaller trades. Hold- 
ers of small farms would sink into tenants. 
The buildings of a city would belong toa 
few owners. Small manufacturers would 
have to take pay from mammoths of their 
own kind or be ruined. Then would the 





words of the prophet be fulfilled: ‘‘ Woe 








beyond the truth if we admitted that one- | unto them that join house to house, that lay 


field to field, till there be no place that they 
may be placed alone in the earth.” For, if 
this went to an extreme ina free country, 
the “expropriated” could not endure it, 
They would go to some other country, and 
leave these proprietors alone in the land, 
or would drive them away. A revolution, 
slow or rapid, would certainly bring about 
a new order of things. 
But, if this tendency to the accumulation 
of property in a few hands is not neces- 
sary, but incidental only, it can be foreseen 
and prevented. How it may be pre 
vented I will not say, nor will I venture 
to speculate on the probability of the 
growth of the evil, or on the best means, 
consistent with justice, for removing it from 
the social system. Some limitation or re- 
striction on individual enterprise, such as 
the wisdom of society would devise in the 
presence of the evil, would be better than 
to supersede the free action of the indi- 
vidual, on which the progress of modern 
society so much depends. 
The author of these papers has now com- 
pleted his task of briefly sketching, in the 
Jirst place, some of the attempts to intro- 
duce the communistic principle into and 
under the protection of societies which had 
no affinity or congeniality with it; and, in 
the second place, the most modern attempt to 
change the nature of society itself, by the 
subversion of individual property and free- 
dom. If the sketch should lead others to 
study these serious and important move- 
ments in their details, and to present their 
history more fully to the public (especially 
the history of the more modern one), he 
would esteem himself to be most abundant- 
ly rewarded. 
New Haven, Conn, 
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“THE NEW ALARM.” 
BY ROBERT AIKMAN, D.D. 


Reatzy,I do not think there is any; at 
least, none in the regions where my lot is 
cast. Speaking asa New School Presby- 
terian, I should say that we were never 
living under less ecclesiastical terror than 
in this present year of grace. Here am I in 
the Synod of New Jersey, and in one of its 
largest presbyteries, with other recognized 
New School men, holding to the most un- 
limited views of the extent of Christ’s 
atonement, in familiar association with 
brethren who hold the strictly limited 
view; yet neither side is afraid, with any 
amazement. 

During the nine years of the existence of 
the Presbytery of Morris and Orange, on 
various occasions, when a declaration of 
views became appropriate (as sometimes in 
connection with the examination of candi- 
dates), I have stated my own views of the 
extent of the atonement virtually in the 
four following propositions: 

1. That there is not a single passage in 
the Bible which declares that Christ made 
propitiation for the sins of the elect only. 

2. That there are many passages of God’s 
Word which assert an unlimited propitia- 
tion in terms as unqualified and unmistak- 
able as language is capable of doing. 

8. That there is, at least, one passage in 
the Word which distinctly and in set terms 
denies a limited propitiation and asserts an 
unlimited one. 

4, That the Word of God in, at least, 
one passage declares in plain language that 
the purchase of Jesus’s blood was for some 
who would be lost, whose damnation slum- 
bered not. 

Under these four propositions I hold that 
the unlimited nature of Christ’s atonement 
is as surely made known in the Divine 
Word as that there is any atonement at all. 
These views are held by other brethren in 
the Presbytery and in other parts of the 
Synod. We hold them to be Calvinistic. 
Knowing that John Calvin believed in an 
unlimited atonement, speaking of a “grace 
common to all” and that “Christ suffered 
for the sins of the whole world and is of- 
fered to all, without distinction,” we claim 
in this matter to be especially Calvinistic. 
Yet we New School men are perfectly tol- 
erant of the unlimited view of the atone- 
ment, so that really there is no alarm on 
either side. Of course, Dr. Leonard Bacon 
never touches his pen to anything which he 
does not illuminate, and we all have a new 
sense of safety when he comes to the help 
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of Presbyterianism; which is specially true 
of us New School men, who remember his 
early associations with ‘‘our denomina- 
tion.” But we really think that he is 
alarmed for us without cause; that his af- 
fection for us is giving him unnecessary 
anxieties, not well to indulge in during this 
heated term. 

In regard to the ecclesiastical ripple which 
has stirred the surface of Presbyterianism 
in Ohio, two things seem remarkable to me. 
One is that Mr. Alcott should have deemed 
it advisable or necessary to withdraw from 
the Presbytery of Wooster; the other is 
that the presbytery should have consented 
to his withdrawal for the reason which he 
gave. I have no doubt Mr. Alcott could 
have preached the doctrine of an unlimited 
atonement, in its largest sense, with perfect 
freedom, unmolested by his co-presbyters, 
during all his ministerial days, It is proba- 
ble that hardly any pulpit in the Presbytery 
would have been forbidden to him because 
of his views; and certainly not so far as 
the people who set in the pews are con- 
cerned. For, as a matter of fact, plain lay- 
men, reading the Bible with no theory into 
which they desire to dovetail Scripture texts, 
embrace the unlimited view of the atone- 
ment just as naturally as a man whom you 
have invited to dine with you believes that 
you both want him to come and have made 
provision for his entertainment. 

What I suppose to be true in Ohio is cer- 
tainly true in the presbyteries hereabouts, 
We never think of shutting our pulpits 
against each other because of such a dif- 
ference. The presbytery to which I belong 
has repeatedly licensed, ordained, and in- 
stalled young men whose views of the ex- 
tent of the atonement were the same as 
those held by myself, It has also, on the 
other hand, ordained men whose views 
upon that point would almost have satisfied 
Dr. Twisse | ‘inself, 

What need had Mr. Alcott or the pres- 
bytery to discuss the question ‘‘Does God 
or man limit the atonement in its applica- 
tion”? Each party probably believes that 
sinners voluntarily reject the provisions of 
God's grace. Which party has attained to 
such knowledge of the high ways of God as 
to be able to explain the connection of the 
ultimate purpose of the Supreme Ruler 
with the voluntariness of the creature will? 

That phrase ‘‘ The determining factor” 
—of which Dr. Bacon so happily says that 
‘**in it lies coiled up and ready to spring 
forth an interminable strife about words” 
—why strive about it at all? When Calvin 
says “Christ is offered to all men without 
distinction, yet all do not embrace the offer,” 
he seems to make man the determining fac- 
tor; certainly he does not avail himself of a 
very favorable occasion to take the other 
ground. Yet Calvin has not been accused 
of Arminianism, that I am aware of, on 
this account. If any one had asked Calvin 
what he believed to be the exact nature of 
the divine agency exerted in the application 

‘of the Atonement, he would most likely 
have answered: ‘‘ I do notknow.” It would 
appear that neither the Presbytery of Woos- 
ter nor Mr, Alcott were under any obliga- 
tion to know more. 

After all, the Presbyterian Church is a 
pretty large and free place to live in. I 
should no doubt make its boundaries less 
spacious than THE INDEPENDENT would; 
but I am not sure that it is much more 
troubled about its limitations than its sister 
**denomination,” living more or less down 
East. At any rate, as Dr. Bacon has so re- 
cently been laboriously exercised, in your 
columns, with the management of certain 
Congregational matters, it is hardly just to 
himself—capacious of labor as he is—to 
take any heavy burdens upon him in our 
behalf. We are thankful, but love him too 
well not to desire to spare him. 





Prince Victor, to whom the Prince Impe- 
rial in his will bequeathed the future of his 
house, was seventeen on the 18th of last month, 
and is receiving his education at the Charle- 
magne Lyceum. By birth he is not only re- 
lated to the man who founded the dynasty, as 
grand nephew, but by his mother and grand- 
mother is connected with the houses of Haps- 
burg, Romanoff, and Savoy. He is of average 
hight and well built; but has high shoul- 
ders, like his father. He has the Napoleonic 
profile; but is extremely dark in the color of 
his eyes and his scanty hair is parted in the 
center, 








THE LAW AND THE LAW-BREAE- 
ERS. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 


[4 Speech made before a Mass Meeting of his Fellow- 
citizens of Norwich, Conn., Monday Evening, August 
11th, 1870, the day after the publie deflance of the 
law of Connecticut securing a Weebly Day of Rest.) 





FEeLLow-Citizens :—Within a few months 
past the cities of New London and Norwich 
have begun to grow accustomed to sights and 
sounds to which formerly they have been un- 
familiar. It has once been a matter of thank- 
fulness to God, of worthy pride in view of the 
condition of other peoples, a matter of admi- 
ration to thoughtful travelers from fvureign 
lands, that here the first day of the week was 
a day of rest and quietness. On that day the 
peace of God settled down over all the land. 
The din of labor ceased, and the din of strife 
and of merrymaking; and a few quiet hours 
were given in which the poorest home might 
be made happy by the gathering of the family, 
and the most engrossed and toil-burdened soul 
might at least have its opportunity, if it would, 
to worship God undisturbed by calls to labor 
or solicitations to public revelry. This was 
the glory and beauty of the American—the 
New England Sabbath. None felt it so pro- 
foundly as those who had grown up in lands 
where it was unknown. Among those who 
have come hither from distant parts of the 
world to study the causes that have given to 
America her pre-eminence among the nations, 
and to New England her pre-eminence among 
the American States, there are few who have 
not been able to recognize that the American 
superiority, not merely in moral and social 
order and in general intelligence, but even in 
the mere matter of productive industry, was 
largely due to the institution of the Sabbath 
calm and rest, as inherited from our fathers 
and guarded by law from interruption and 
abuse. We loved and gloried in our quiet Sun- 
day, and thought of the goodly heritage that. 
should be the birthright of our children. ° 

This glory is departed. [ do not say it is 
endangered. It is gone. The New England 
Sabbath in New London and Norwich within 
these few months has ceased to be. And 
whether it has ceased forever is for the citizens 
of these two towns to say. If they say noth- 
ing and do nothing, within a few weeks more 
it has ceased forever. Individuals and families 
and congregations will continue, doubtless, 
without molestation, or without much molesta- 
tion, to follow their several convictions of duty 
concerning the day, as Christian families and 
churches do in heathen countries. But the 
New England Sabbath, as a public institution, 
guarded by public law from invasion and abuse, 
is—dead. This revolution, the most moment- 
ous, the most disastrous in our history, will 
shortly have been accomplished by your 
acquiescence. And you will be able by and by 
to say to your children: ‘It was in my day, 
during my active citizenship, during my pastor- 
ship, during my term of public office, and by 
my dereliction of personal and official duty 
that Norwich lost her immemorial glory and 
privilege of a restful and peaceful Sunday— 
that the law on which it depended was suffered 
to lapse without one effort to assert its dignity 
and validity, and all for lack of one resolute 
citizen and one unflinching official in the right 
place. It lapsed not by negligence, or evasion, 
or furtive violation, unnoticed, winked at, or 
disregarded ; the law might endure all these 
and still be law. It lapsed through the impu- 
dent defiance of the law by a petty steamboat 
corporation, before whose open challenge, ‘We 
intend to violate this statute, and what are you 
going to do about it?” the citizens held their 
peace and the authorities were dumb. Then it 
was that the law of the quiet Sabbath died; 
for the law that could be insolently defied by 
this corporation was incapable of being en- 
forced thereafter against anybody. And when 
this law was thus insulted, overridden, 
trampled down all law suffered with it and 
government itself suffered a lasting dis- 
honor. And to thisirreparable damage to our 
homes and native land we, by our acquiescence, 
were parties and accomplices. Go, say this 
over to yourself as it will sound twenty years 
hence! Go, take it to your children and grand- 
children as a part of the record of your life! 
Go, rehearse it to yourself as you will give it im, 
atthe judgment-seat of God, when you give” 
account of your duty as a citizen! For this is 
what is meant when, fortnight by fortnight, in 
open, confessed defiance of the law of the 
state, the excursion steamer, with public an- 
nouncement, with its instruments of music, 
with its private stores of whiskey, and with its 
complement of prostitutes, waits on Sunday 
morning at the dock to solicit the company of 
your children and your brothers and your 
husbands; and when on Sunday night she 
vomits out upon the dock again her passengers, 
debauched and drunk. And you, meanwhile, 
sit quietly in your churches and prayer-meet- 
ings, and dream of serving God when, by all 





the duties he has laid upon you asa citizen, 


God is calling you to serve him elsewhere and 
otherwise. 

I beg you to remark that in all that I have 
said thus far concerning the Sabbath rest, and 
in all I have yet to say, I have said and shall 
say no word of it as an institution of God or 
the subject of a divine command. For I am 
speaking to you as citizens, with reference to 
your duties to society. The command of God, 
applying to the individual conscience, has rea- 
sons and arguments and sanctions of its own. 
And if I could but get the serious attention of 
that multitude of merrymakers, I would gladly 
speak to them of God’s Word and will in this 
thing; how reasonable and benevolent they 
are, and, in their true meaning, how far from 
the austerity that has sometimes been imputed 
to them or superinduced upon them, ButIam 
not speaking to them about their private duty 
to God; but to you about your civil duty to 
the community. And it is not your duty 
as a citizen to enforce God’s law upon your 
neighbors ; but to sustain human law, which 
God requires men to obey, and citizens 
to sustain, and magistrates to execute. 
As a Christian, as a man you have to 
do with the Sabbath as a religious institu- 
tion. Asa citizen you have only to do with it 
as a Civil institution. As a citizen you are not 
charged with enforcing the Decalogue; only 
with sustaining the statute. This is not a re- 

ligious matter at all, except as it is your relig- 
fous duty to be faithful to your secular respon- 
sibility as a citizen. 

You thought, perhaps, that the laws concern=- 
ing Sunday were laws prescribing a precept of 
the Christian religion, concerning the obliga- 
tion of which some consciences might be in 
doubt. Not at all. What word is there in the 
statutes that would need to be changed if this 
country were Buddhist, or Confucian, or athe- 
ist, instead of Christian? What word is there 
about worship in the statute, except to provide 
that it shall not be molested? The law makes 
no attempt to enforce religion upon Sunday. It 
simply institutes a weekly civil holiday and 
surrounds it with safeguards such as the inter- 
ests of society require. It makes no preamble. 
It sets up no pretension to divine right in this 
law beside the divine right that belongs to 
every righteous enactment of constituted au- 
thority. Nobody denies the competency of the 
state to establish this weekly holiday. Nobody 
asks to have it abrogated. There are not men 
enough to call themselves a party who do not 
want Sunday maintained by law asa day of rest. 
Only one business corporation says: ‘If only 
we can do business while all the rest are re- 
strained from it, we shall make a lot of money. 
We don’t want the law repealed. We want it 
enforced against all other business establish- 
ments. We want the shops and factories shut 
up by law and the employés compelled to rest. 
We want other companies to show a decent re- 
gard for right and duty. And then what we 
want for ourselves is to break the law. We can 
influence votes. We can have a mob to clamor 
for us. We can get demagogues very cheap to 
howl for the dear people and the poor working- 
man. We will break the law ; and touch us if you 
dare!’? And I don’t suppose you do dare. Do 
you? You would not really have the courage— 
would you, citizens, magistrates of Norwich )— 
to oppose a steamboat company, when it ex- 
pected to make a great deal of money by 
breaking the law? Frankly, I do not believe 
you would. I have no strong expectation of it 
on your part. 

Allow me to say just here, in passing, by way 
of personal explanation, that I think my posi- 
tion and purpose in this matter have been very 
much mistaken by the public generally. I 
don’t care for the mistake on my own account ; 
but it seems desirable, for the sake of the pub- 
lic, that they should understand the matter 
correctly. It seems to be conceived that I 
have undertaken to dictate to the people of 
Norwich how they shall spend their Sundays ; 
and, in particular, that I have started with the 
resolution and expectation of breaking up the 
Sunday pleasure excursions of the steamer 
“Ella,” in which some persons wish me suc- 
cess, and the large majority (I judge) prophesy 
that I shall meet with defeat and disappoint- 
ment. Now this is a misconception. I have, 
in the exercise of my unquestionable rights as 
a citizen, taken certain steps which may or 
may not result in the stopping of these excur- 
sions by the due course of law. If these steps 
‘do so result, it will be no affair of mine and no 
triumph of mine. If they fail of this result, I 
shall be neither defeated, nor disappointed, nor 
even surprised. For I have been distinctly 
warned from the beginning that I was enter- 
ing on a fruitless experiment ; that the author- 
ities would not sustain me; that the news- 
paper would not sustain me; that public opin- 
ion would not sustain me; that the law, to 
which I had referred the matter, could not be 
enforced. I have gone forward with this dis- 
tinct understanding. And, if any of you would 
like to know why I have gone forward, I would 

like to have you know and I will tell you as 
briefly as possible. k 





It is almost exactly twelve months ago that 
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— 
a gratifying invitation was pressed upon me to 
come to Norwich and settle permanently as a 
minister of the Gospel. As Iwas considering 
the question, it was represented to me more 
than once, from various quarters, that Nor- 
wich was a place of bad character for 
crime and lawlessness. (This, of course, 
was no reason for not coming hither to 
preach the Gospel, although it might be a 
reason for not bringing one’s children with 
him to be educated here.) From that day to 
this, I have heard these accusations against 
the character of the town repeated, publicly 
and privately, often abroad, sometimes by 
citizens of high standing at home. I must say 
that some things have come to my knowledge 
since my coming here that tend to confirm 
these reproaches. ‘‘Do 1 mean the Cobb 
trial?”? No! I don’t mean the Cobb trial. 
That is an honor to the character of the vown; 

not a disgrace. It is not the cases that you 

try and punish that debase the character of 
the town and smirch its good name; but the 
cases that you don’t punish, that you don’t 
try, that you don’t allow to be tried, that (so 
the criminal’s defenders impudently boast) 
you don’t dare to allow to be tried. I 
have the astounding document in my posses- 
sion which shows how in a crime of the black- 
est turpitude, a blood-guilty felony, in which 
the criminal was held for trial, the evidence 
was ready, the prosecuting officers were ready 
and confident of conviction, the courts were 
ready and the law was clear, two score of the 
very best citizens of this town interposed to 
arrest the course of law, to throw the protec- 
tion of their personal influence over the crim- 
inal, and to condone the crime. Such things 
as these on the one hand. On the other hand, 
I need not recount what beautiful and honor- 
able evidencés one meets with here of pub- 
lic spirit und virtue and of love of law and 
order. You will not wonder that I was 
perplexed by the two contrary testimonies, and 
felt that I would like to know—and I am sure 
you will not consider it an idle curiosity—I 
would like to know just what sort of place 
Norwich was on this question of law and 
order. And right here, at hand, is the very op- 
portunity of finding out. I have been hearing 
almost ever since I came to the town the pro- 
tests of good citizens about the unlawful Sun- 
day excursions that had been lately instituted. 

People were indignant about them, it was said. 

Persons high in office characterized them as a 

nuisance and a shame. A memorial against 

them, I am told, was signed last year by sever- 
al hundreds of respectable names, Here, then, 
was just the case that would show what Nor- 
wich was—whether it was the lawless, crime- 
breeding place that some alleged, or whether 
it is a place where good citizens, demanding 
the enforcement of the laws, can secure it. 

Now you will understand what my position is 

in this matter. I have not undertaken to en- 

force the Sunday laws. Thisis not my busi- 
ness. I have not resolved to put a stop to the 

Sunday excursions. Persons of experience 
and responsibility tell me it cannot be done, 
and perhaps they know. What I have under- 

taken, in the discharge of my duty as a citizen 

(less my duty than that of many others; but 
mine when all the rest have failed), is to put. 
this matter in a shape to be tried, and so to 
find out what sort of a place Norwich is—what 
sort of citizens it has, what sort of government 
it has. And I hope to know in about three 








weeks. 

Itis not, then, with any sanguine expecta- 
tions of a visible, practical result that I press 
upon you this 

I. First point, that the fact to which I call 
your attention is a bold, insolent, defiant viola- 
tion of the law. We do not raise the question— 
we cannot raise the question, we cannot enter- 
tain the question just at this moment—whether 
it is a good law in its particulars or a bad law. 
Further on I shall have something to say on 
this point, and by and by, when, in a loyal 
way, as good citizens, they may choose to 
raise the question of repeal or amendment, in 
due course of legislation, we shall be ready, I 
am sure, to go into this question thoroughly 
and in no unfriendly or illiberal spirit. But so 
long as the situation is one of open defiance of 
the authority of law we have nothing to do 
but to try conclusions between law and law- 
lessness and find out which is the stronger. 
And if we are beaten, as very probably we shall 
be, amendment or repeal of the law is of the 
very slightest consequence ; for law is dead. 
The steamboat company is king; the howling 
demagogue is its prime minister; the mob is 
its standing army ; and we, who never were in 
bondage to any man, are its subjects. If this 
be so, we want to know it; and we, therefore, 
make our contention on this single point. This 
isthelaw. We claim, we demand—no, I will 
not presume too far, forI do not know where 

you stand in this matter—J claim and J demand 
the enforcement of it, as my right as a citizen. 
And I expect to be beaten if law-abiding and 
law-sustaining citizens are only timid enough 
and the government is inactive and unfaithfu 





enough, und the steamboat corporation is bold 
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enough and disloyal enough, and the baser 
sort até clamorous enough and ignorant 
enough of their own interests. 

And now, having defined our one taain issue, 
we are in a position to. add: 

II. Inthe second place, that it is an aggra- 
vation of the offense of these open and de- 
fliant law-breakers that they are attacking 
a good and salutary law. Ispeak not from the 
religious point of view, but from the point of 
view of any good citizen, when I say that the 
particular laws now defied are in general good 
and salutary laws—laws of inexpressible value 
to every interest of society and every class of 
society. Jn general I say; for it is obvious 
that these ancient statutes do require amend- 
ment in detail to fit them to circumstances and 
conditions that did not exist when they were 
made, to the requirements of large towns and 
modern society, And whenever it is decided 
that laws can be enforced, I, for one, shall glad- 
ly join in seeking the amendment of them. If 
it is decided, on the other hand, that the law 
can be successfully defied, it is merely frivolous 
to talk of amending or repealing or enacting 
at all. The legislature on this subject may 
be interesting to the public as a debating soci- 
ety ; but the public has no other interest in its 
proceedings, 

What, ll is the inexpressible value to the 
public of these laws which are now defied ? 
This: That they guarantee to the whole com- 
munity that which could not exist without 
them—a public day of rest. If this should be 
lost, the community in all its classes, but most 
of a]l in its poorer classes, will lament it with 
long, perhaps with unavailing regret. But if 
these laws are successfully defied and so 
broken down, your day of rest is lost; for it is 
only by virtue of these laws that the day of 
general public rest subsists. A weekly day of 
rest is the universal desire. Every man, wo- 
man, and child wants it, and would feel per- 
sonally aggrieved and injured if it should be 
taken away. And the wayin which this uni- 
versal desire is gecured to all is by means of a 
law on the statute-book which (however it 
mey be neglected or evaded in some cases) 
stands on the statute-book in full vigor, and is 
ready to be enforeed when the case requires, 
and is actually enforced whenever a single cit- 
izen, however humble and however solitary, 
demands the enforcement of it as his right and 
insists upon hig demand, as I do insist to-night, 

But I am ready to meet the objection which 
some of you have ft at your tongue’s end to 
put: “‘ What is the need of a law to secure 
what everybody. wante?. If everybody wants it, 
will it not come of itself? Will not the unan- 
imous desire of the people that one day of the 

week be kept free from the encroachments of 
business be a sufficient security for this, with- 
out the aid of law?’’ 

I answer: Yes. Just so much as the unan- 
{mous desire of the property owners on Main 
Street would, without law, preserve the line of 
the street from encroachments. Just so much 
and ro more. It is the general interest of the 
whole property and every part of it, on both 
sides of the way, that the width of that street 
should not be reduced. You could get a re- 
monstrance signed by every person in the city 
that could hold a pen against permitting own- 
ers of frontage on that street to build out on it 
asingle foot, and all the owners themselves 
would join in the remonstrance. What is the 
need of any law, then, to protect the line of 
that street? If everybody wants it, it will 
take care of itself. Won’t it? And yet there is 
not a man of you that knows how to pretend 
to be so dull as not to see that it is only by the 
force of law that the object of the unanimous 
desire can be secured—a law ready to be en- 
forced, actually enforced on demand, and that 
cannot be defied. There may be furtive and 
casual violations of the law. These may be 
overlooked and neglected, and the law will 
not lose its force thereby nor the rights 
of the public be impaired. But let 
there be one man or one corporation suffi- 
ciently strong, rich, influential of votes, and 
sufficiently insolent and unscrupulous to say, 
and say successfully ; “‘ I am going to build out 
three feet in my front, and what are you going 
to do about it ?’’—let but one humble citizen 
make his complaint to authorities and courts 
in vain, and the line of your street is gone. 
Encroachment will follow encroachment, the 
encroachment of one excusing and necessitat- 
ing the encroachment of his neighbor, until 
the thoroughfare is choked, and the interest 
of all has been defeated by the selfishness of 
one, And allow me to add here (for it meets 
an objection that may impose on some minds) 
that it makes no difference at all whether the cit- 
izen complaining, and complaining in vain, of 
the infraction of the public right is personally 
injured, or whether anybody is actually injured, 
by this particular encroachment; or whether 
the complaint is made out of eolicitude for the 

future welfare of the town. Suppose even that 
the encroachment pretends to be for the public 
convenience—that the benevolent citizen pro- 
poses to build « drinking-fountain in front of 





his shop, for iustance ; so long asthe encroach- 


ment is made without law, against law, and in 
successful defiance of the law invoked for its 
removal, it is all the same. The law is down, 
and the street-line is broken for everybody. 

The analogy is strong and holdsat all points. 
The great common rest opened by a benficent 
statute in the midst of the toil of the week is 
like the village green reserved for public re- 
freshment and delight amid the bustling streets 
of a New England village, sacred from the in- 
vasion of business, where the children of the 
rich and poor may play alike, where the sacred 
graves of other generations wake tender 
thoughts and holy memories, and amongst 
them the church of Christ invites to prayer 
and praise 

“ And points with taper spire to Heaven.” 


The whole people want it. Everybody is will- 
ing to respect it, on condition that every- 
body else shall be required to respect it 
too. Only, if there is to be no law about it, 
and these immemorial rights of the public are 
to be left open to a general scramble, in which 
the earliest squatter on the public privilege 
will get the best advantage and the biggest 
share, then it is too much to hope from human 
nature that the scramble will not begin. 

Fellow-citizens, the scramble has begun. 
An insolent corporation has squatted on your 
old graveyard andis digging the foundation 
for his money-making shop among the bones 
of your fathers. It may be difficult for you to 
deal with him; but if you give it up it will be 
impossible for you ever to deal with any other. 
We propose—I propose to try the strength 
of the public law against this intruder on our 
common rest. If we fail, as it seems to me 
somewhat likely that we shall, in a year or 
two we shall have competing lines of excur- 
sion steamers, advertising their rival attrac- 
tions in the Bulletin (with an encouraging 
notice from the editor, of course). And you 
will wish you cculd stop it; but you can’t. 
By and by the railroad companies will enter 
into the business, with new attractions on the 
bill. And you will wish you could stop them; 
but you can’t. Not very long hence the same 
argument, the necessity of recreation for the 
poor workingman, which requires a Sunday 
excursion in summer, will be found to re- 
quire a Sunday afternoon and evening variety 
theater—a quiet and well-conducted variety 
theater—in the winter. And you will ache 
under the infliction and wish you could abolish 
it; but you can’t. Your law is dead, and you, 
perhaps, have helped to murder it. 

This is not all. The man who finds now that 
he can make money on Sunday with his steam- 
boat will find before long, if times improve 
and orders crowd him, that he can make money 
on Sunday by running his factory. And he 
will do it—quietly, of course ; but he’ll do it, 
And why shouldn’t he? You cannot stop him 
then. Now you can, bylaw. But he is to de- 
fy and break down the law that holds him 
back. Society will lament in all its ranks and 
most of all in its ranks of honest workingmen 
that the blessed common rest is gone—stolen— 
no, there is no stealth about it—openly robbed 
away before the face of the citizen and the 
law, and that now there may be seven working 
days in the week at the discretion of the cor- 
poration or contractor; and you will mourn 
the day when you were tickled by the offer of 
a cheap excursion or bullied by the insolence 
of a steamboat corporation into giving up this 
priceless heritage of the American working- 
man, And you willlong and long that you 
could get back your one day of rest in seven; 
but you can’t. 

This is not all. Let it go abroad in all the 
papers that the Sunday law in all these towns 
has been successfully defied, and about how 
many weeks do you think it will be before 
some gentleman from New York, with a foreign 
accent and a small stock of fancy goods, will 
open a little store on Main Street, for a few 
weeks only, and will let it be understood that 
it will be open, with half a shutter down, on 
Sunday afternoons, after the hours of service, 
for the benefit of the poor workingmen and 
workingwomen, who really haven’t any day but 
Sunday for quiet shopping. You won’t like 
this, you storekéepers on the same street ; but 
you cannot stop it. And, what is more, you 
will have to fall in with it, sooner or later, or 
retire from business. You will try to make a 
combination against it at first; but one after 
another will begin to break ranks, and send 
just one clerk for the Sunday business. By 
and by the understanding will be that each 
clerk may be at liberty every second Sunday, 
or at least one Sunday in every month. The 
strong and respectable firms will hold outa 
long time against the new way. They will 
come into it slowly, reluctantly ; but they will 
come into it. They will have to or sell out. 

All this is not coming at once. The force of 
religious principle and the force of habit will 
retard it. And this is the very fact over which 
these law-breakers are inwardly chuckling, as 
they count their fortnightly gains. They don’t 
want it tocome all at once. The longer the 
better. What they want is that everybody else 
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should be forced to suspend his business, so 
as to make customers for theirs. Work presses 
you hard in your shop or store, and there are 
not days enough in the week for what you can 
profitably do. But Saturday night shuts down, 
and the law says to you, and to your neighbor, 
and to all your competitors in business: Rest 
there. And all the wheels of society and com- 
merce are still, and the blessed truce of God 
comes down like a benediction, and the world 
is at peace. And now into the midst of this 
serene and beautiful calm comes snarling in 
the insolent whistle of the steamboat company, 
saying: “I'll break all this. The law shall 
bind you; but it sha’n’t bind me. My disloy- 
alty shall grow rich and fat on your obedience 
tolaw. What dolIcare for you or your anti- 
quated laws? What do I care what the effect 
is going to be on Norwich five years hence, or 
one year hence? I make my money now. I 
am going to do as I please about it; and touch 
meif you dare!’’ And, so far as I am able to 
judge at present, you don’t dare. 

There ought to be authority ; there is author- 
ity ; there ought to be power, will, and courage, 
with authority to take this public robber of the 
public privileges by the throat and shake him 
in the grip of the law until he shall let go his 
felon’s hold upon your rights and mine. I am 
not blaming or accusing the government 
and officers of this city for their action or non- 
action in the matter, They understand the 
ground, and I don’t. They know how strong 
the steamboat company is, and whether it is 
stronger against the law than they are with the 
law. No man, no officers ought tobe blamed for 
not doing that which is simply an impossibility. 
Perhaps it is true that government is not strong 
enough in Norwich, that there is not enough 
of public virtue in the citizens behind it, that 
there is too formidable a force of lawlessness 
in front of it, for it to be possible to execute 
the law against the law-breaker. Perhaps this 
is true. This is what people say about you; 
and this is the ground that seems to be taken 
by leading citizens, official and unofficial, with 
whom I have conversed. Perhaps it is true. 
One thing I happen to know, however, remote- 
ly bearing on the subject, which I merely men- 
tion as a matter of incidental interest. This 
isn’t so at New London, I happen to know, on 
entirely satisfactory evidence, that in that city 
they have a public sentiment high enough, and 
a government strong enough, and a mayor (his 
name is Thomas Waller, of the Democratic 
party, and I wish he would moveto Norwich, 
so that I might have the opportunity of voting 
for him for something)—a mayor who is brave 
and resolute and willful enough to meet and 
handle any law-breaker, even a steamboat com- 
pany. Iam not blaming you here. I am not 
casting censure on the officials of the city, 
Perhaps the case is different in Norwich, and 
this cannot be done here. That is the thing 
people say about you, and that is the thing 
that I am intending to find out, 

These laws for the protection of Sunday— 
Blue Laws, as they are called by those who 
take pleasure in insulting the memory of their 
own fathers and the character of their native 
state, by repeating the hundred-times-exploded 
calumnies of an old and malignant libel—these 
ancient statutes, antiquated in phraseology 
and details and plainly requiring amendment to 
suit them to conditions of society unknown at 
the time of their enactment, are yet, as I have 
said, of priceless value, as securing to every 
man—what he could not have without them— 
his weekly day of rest. They are of like value 
for another reason, which I can hardly do more 
than mention, though it is not of less import- 
ance than the first. 

These laws create an universal public holi- 
day ; and a public holiday is a public peril. A 
necessity it may be, it is; but the history of 
all nations shows it to be a dangerous necessity. 
The state, which by positive enactment insti- 
tutes this dangerous blessing, striking off all 
the common restraints of regular industry, is 
bound to guard it to the utmost from abuse. 
The state has a perfect right to make a holiday; 
but it has no right to make a holiday and take 
no precautions against the mischiefs that tend 
to result from it. It has no right with one 
hand to lock the doors of the factory, the shop, 
the school against honest industry and useful 
pursuits, and turn the business population 
into the street, and then with the other 
hand fling wide the enticing portals of 
temptation. The authority that has the right 
to say to the capitalist, or the corporation, or 
the contractor, You shall not exact labor on 
that day, has aright to say and is bound to say 
to the speculator in amusements, You shall not 
start a carousal or a show or an excursion on 
that day. Wives and mothers havea right to 
demand that the beneficent law which makes it 
possible for Sunday to be a day of blessed do- 
mestic happiness shall be attended by provis- 
ions that shall guard it from becoming a ter- 
ror and a curse—a day when they shall sit the 
long hours through in trembling lest at night 
those whom they love shall be tumbled in upon 
them through the street-door, drunk ; that the 
state shall not loose the iron band of industry, 
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without at the same time tightening the rein of 


salutary law. Our great productive and com- 
mercial industries have rights in the matter. 
They know the financial loss there is in a dis- 
ordered Sabbath; and, if they are wise, they 
will take their stand at the door of the Clty 
Hall, alongside of the workmen whose liberty 
of weekly rest is menaced by the insolence of a 
law-defying corporation, and demand, in 4 
voice not to be disregarded, that the state, 
which interferes to take their employés out of 
business on Saturday night, shall also interfere 
to save them from being returned to business 
on Monday morning exhausted, demoralized, 
debauched. 

Observe now the two points which we have 
reached. We have placed our main contention 
on this simple point, that the act in question is 
a defiant and insolent violation of law. 

Then, secondly, we have noted it as an aggra- 
vation of the offense that the law which it 
violates and openly threatens to nullify and de- 
stroy is a good and salutary law, of priceless 
value to society,to every interest of society, 
to every member of society, rich or poor, high 
or low. 

I beg you now 

III, to note, as a further aggravation of the 
offense, the vile dishonesty, hypocrisy, and 
cant with which it is endeavored to apologize 
for the offense. This unlawful speculation of 
a greedy steamboat company is, forsooth, a 
philanthropic undertaking. It is devised by 
the friends of the workingman—the poor 
workingman—the dear workingman. The 
poor, dear workingman is persecuted by alot 
of straight-laced Puritans, of stern, hard, cold- 
hearted religionists, of overbearing, domineer- 
ing parsons and deacons, who are resolved that 
the poor, dear workingman shall have no 
chance to enjoy himself on his one only holi- 
day. But,poor workingmen, dear working- 
men, don’t you be afraid. The steamboat com- 
pany will stand by you. The steamboat com- 
pany is the poor man’s friend. We will pro- 
tect you in your right to your holiday—your 
only holiday. Come right aboard, and don’t 
be afraid. And mind you have your—a—your 
—well, so to speak, your change ready at the 
captain’s office. The fare is extremely cheap, 
for it is quite a philanthropic enterprise. 

Shame on this pack of sniveling lies! How 
came the American workingman to have this 
‘one holiday in every week? Answer me that. 
Who gave to the American, the Connecti- 
cut workingman that peculiar privilege, 
that royal inheritance, and guaranteed it 
by all the authority of the commonwealth 
—the priceless possession of an inviolable Sab- 
bath rest, his own, his glory—that sets him 
without a peer among the workingmen of 
almost all the world besides, and makes him at 
once their admiration and their envy? How 
did he come by it? To whom does he 
owe it? Well, strangely enough, it appears, 
on inquiry, that he owes it to that implacable 
enemy, the straight-laced Puritan. And 
what is his sole defense and guaranty of the 
inviolability of this sacred right, against the 
irrestrainable rapacity of competing business 
interests? Nothing in the world but these de- 
spised, antiquated, and derided and secoffed-at 
statutes—these ‘‘ Blue Laws,”’ which you talk so 
merrily of throwing overboard as obsolete, 
and preposterous, and incapable of being en- 
forced. And who is it that is threatening to 
break down the safeguards of the one secure 
and quiet refuge for exhausted toil; to tear 
away the walls of legal enactment that guard 
the Sabbath rest? Oh! this is the strangest 
thing of all; for, come to look him in the face, 

he turns out to be none other than the poor 
workingman’s, the dear workingman’s, the 
poor, dear workingman’s affectionate friend— 
the liberal and philanthropic steamboat com- 
pany. 

Workingmen of Norwich, don’t be fooled. 
Think twice over it, and look at the bargain on 
both sides, before you make up your minds to 
trade off your birthright for this miserable 
mess of pottage that the benevolent steamboat 
company are stirring up for you. But, if you 
find these corporation blandishments too allur- 
ing and the savor of their somewhat strong- 
scented excursions too charming to be resisted, 
then remember, by and by, the warning I give 
you beforehand, that the time is not far off 
when you will find the little finger of an unre- 
stricted corporation to be heavier than the 
loins of a Puritan statute. It seems to you 
very fine when Mr. Paul Greene snaps his 
fingers in the face of the prosecuting officer, 
and steams down the river blowing his impu- 
dent steamboat-whistle in the ears of Christian 
congregations assembled for the worship of 
Almighty God, and asks derisively the famous 
question of that other poor man’s friend, Mr. 
William Tweed: “‘ What are you going to do 
about it ?? Thisis very fine, indeed, and shows 
a noble independence of the laws of the state, 
But I would just advise you to think ahead 
a little, and fancy how it is going to sound to 
you, three or four years hence, when the 
benevolent Mr. Paul Greene’s factory-whistle 





(if he has one) wakes you up before daylight 
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ona Sunday morning, with a hint that you are 
wanted in the mill, and that, if you have any 
objections or scruples about working on 
Sunday, he can find somebody else in your 
place ; and “‘ what are you going to do about 
it?’ And hadn’t you better be getting your 
answer ready in advance. What are you going 
to do about it? You will begin to talk about 
the law and your rights. And the working- 
man’s friend will tell you: ‘‘ The law! That 
ridiculous old Blue Law is played out long ago. 
Don’t you remember the jolly Sunday excur- 
sions we used to have on the ‘ Ella,’ all for the 
benefit of the poor workingman?”? And what 
will you say then? You will not say much, I 
suspect; but you will begin to wish in your 
heart that, when Mr. Paul Greene invited you to 
join him in breaking down the old Sunday law, 
you had taken the precaution to ask him what 
sort of Sunday law he was going to give you in 
the place of it. 

I have detained this vast throng of people a 
long time already ; but it is absolutely necessa- 
ry that I should say a few words in answer to 
the one solitary objection of the slightest weight 
that I have heard alleged against the enforce- 
ment of this law against the Sunday pleasure 
excursions of the steamer “‘ Ella.’’ The objec- 
tion is this: that the law is so worded as to be 
capable of vexations, annoying, malicious ap- 
plications ; to which it is sometimes added, by 
those who think they know, that these annoy- 
ing and malicious epplications will certainly 
be made, vindictively, on the part of the steam- 
boat company, in case it is interfered with. 

Undoubtedly the objection is not without 
ground. Our statutes date from a period be- 
fore the existence among us of large towns, 
with their peculiar requirements, and of mod- 
ern conveniences of transportation, that have 
grown almost or quite into necessities. The 
law, if rigorously enforced, might require 
some transportation companies to revise their 
time-tables (which doesnot strike me as an evil), 
and might, perhaps (though this is doubtful), 
interfere to an injurious extent with the street- 
carand omnibus service. Some such incon- 
veniences as this would have to be endured 
until the law should be amended. I have no 
doubt that society would be able to bear up 
under the burden for a few months. 

The answer to this objection is already given 
and it isan overwhelming one. Over against 
the petty inconveniences that may result from 
enforcing the law I set the enormous, the 
almost infinite loss that inevitably will result 

to society if the law is successfully defied; and 
there I leave that matter. 

It isthe remark of no religious zealot, but 
of one of the coolest and shrewdest students 
of practical politics, the late Horace Greeley, 
in one of his letters from Europe, that we in 
America are shut up to the choice between the 
Puritan Sabbath and the Parisian Sabbath. 
This issue is now before you, citizens; and ina 
few more weeks, whatever you may do or not 
do, the decision will have been made. 

Before the matter is irrevocably settled by 
your action or your inaction I could wish you 
might stand with me an hour on Sunday morn- 
ing in the “labor market ’’ at Geneva, and see 
the troops of dull, tired, sodden-looking labor- 
ers, in their ragged blouses, unwashed from the 
grime and sweat of one week's work, trudging 
off sluggishly and wearily, ‘like dumb, driven 
cattle,” to the work of the next week. Are 
these slaves? you ask. Slaves? Bless you, no, 
my dearman! These are freemen. These are 
voters and citizens in a land of universal 
suffrage, under the freest government on earth, 
with an advanced and liberal constitution of 
the latest French invention and with all the 
modern improvements. No ‘Blue Laws” 
here. They had blue laws once in Geneva 
(though they never did in Connecticut); but 
they have laughed them down long ago. This 
which you see is liberty—complete, untram- 
meled liberty. Every one of these free citizens 
has a right, a proud, inviolable right, to work 
on Sunday, ifhe chooses. And this is what it 
ends in for him; and this is where it will end 
for you, if you choose to make the costly ex- 
periment. The workingman who may work on 
Sunday, when work is wanted, has cot to work 
on Sunday. For THE LIBERTY OF REST FOR 
EACH ONE DEPENDS ON A LAW OF REST FOR ALL. 

Think of it! Think of it twice! Think of 
it again ! and then say whether you will barter 
away your birthright, the American Sunday, 
the universal privilege of rich and poor, for 
this miserable French delusion, a Parisian hol- 
iday, through which one-half the people are 
condemned to toil, that the other half may 
frolic. 

Ihave done. I stand before you here, a sol- 
itary citizen, with not one influential friend at 
my back, to state this case to you, as I have 
already stated it to the prosecuting officer and 
to the executive officers of the city. The pros- 
ecuting officer will do his duty ; he has no op. 
tion in the case. The mayor will do his duty, 
I have not the slightest doubt, according to 
his conscientious understanding of it. Whether 
you will do your duty or not 1 do not know. 
Thave delivered my soul. On every hand, as 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


I walk the streets, I hear nothing but pre- 
sages of defeat, with expressions sometimes of 
exultation, sometimes of sympathy. Exult, I 
beg you, to your hearts’ content; but save 
your sympathies till they are wanted. I can- 
not be defeated. You may be defeated; but 
I defy the world and the devil to defeat me, 
for my work is done. I have dragged these 
two most reluctant parties together—the law 
and the law-breakers—and compelled them to 
stand face to face in the civil forum and in the 
forum of the public. Henceforth it is no fight 
of mine, although my rights and liberties, as 
well as yours, are at stake init. But I shall 
stand by and watch the progress of it; and 
shortly I shall know, and the state shall know, 
and the land shall know what is the character 
of Norwich as a law-abiding, law-sustaining, 
law-enforcing city. 


Sanitary, 


STATE AND NATIONAL BOARDS 
AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 








SANITARIANS are watching the yellow fever 
this year with an intensity of interest not sur- 
passed by any earnestness of the general public. 
Grave questions as to its origin and as to the 
methods of dealing with it have been thought 
over and studied over since the epidemic of 
last year. The first outbreak found, what it 
did not find before, readiness of method for 
organization. The state boards and the Na- 
tional Board had settled, if not the entire 
course of argument, at least the mode of pro- 
cedure. 

Quarantine was to be enforced seaward, as if 
it all came by the way of the sea. Land quar- 
antine was to be exercised to the degree of car 
and baggage inspection of trains from all in- 
fected places before they were permitted to 
enter another city. 

Isolation of houses and patients was to be 
exercised, and where the disease became at all 
prevalent camp isolation was to be the resort. 
Thus far the plans have been eminently well 
carried out. There were grave questions to be 
settled between state and national forces, 
which, in the main, have been very satisfacto- 
rily adjusted. At the very first onset the value 
of a national board was felt, and the 625,000 
appropriated to Memphis was worth a hundred 
thousand of promiscuous contribution last 
year. The great difficulty heretofore has been 
that the disease has been allowed to gain head- 
way amid apathy; or, if the public were 
aroused, no systematized plan was available 
for the check of the disease. The National 
Board early put itself in communication 
with the state and municipal authorities. 
By correspondence, by telegrams, and by the 
services of competent inspectors, it guarded 
the most exposed points. It early had its com- 
mission at Havana—a commission which has 
already had an important service in watching 
the vessels trading with our ports. 

Without seeking to settle the question 
whether yellow fever is exotic or indigenous, it 
recognized that this year, at least, its sources of 
infection were resident, and that there must be 
methods to limit propagation, and to prevent 
extension from within outward. Hence 
propagating centers have been under the 
closest espionage, and the land and railroad 
quarantines have been protective as never be- 
fore. A prominent inspector, who has been busy 
watching the ingress and egress of Memphis, 
tells us that no outsider can know how much 
has thus been done in preventing the scatter- 
ing of the disease by refugees. Much of the 
work of national and state health boards must 
needs be done without the communication of 
all details, even tothe daily press. Such au- 
thorities must consent for a time to misrepre- 
sentation and criticism, because too busy for 
explanations or because a full understanding 
of methods t be appreciated until there 
is an approach to completion and a tabulation 
of results, 

We have always felt to congratulate the 
nation on the construction of the National 
Board. Itis mostly composed of representa- 
tive sanitarians. The president, in his appoint- 
ments, carried out the thorough principle of 
selection upon merit, and the sanitarians of the 
nation, all in council, could not have done 
better. Attorney-General Phillips proves to 
be as active and valuable a member as those 
who can boast medical skill. While some 
thought that the bill conferred too great pow- 
ers, others have felt that the Board was too 
conservative or cautions in the use of its pow- 
ers. We have watched it closely ; and have also 
considered it very cautious, but not cowardly. 
lt has exercised its powers wisely. It doesnot 
satisfy that overpositive class who want it to 
invent a sovereign remedy for yellow fever or 
define its cause, without facts to authenticate 
the hypothesis. A recent writer is sure that it 
ought to tell just what this and that disinfect- 
ant will do, with a positiveness that would do 
for obscure dictators, but will not do for a 
board responsible for its facts, as well as for 








that the National Board is not a yellow fever 
commission. While diphtheria is raging in 
Vermont, or summer diseases are as effective as 
a full company of infantry in many a narrow 
city street, and even scarlet fever 13 killing 
more each year in single states than the yellow 
fever did last year in the whole country, we 
cannot stop to argue, but must simply tolerate 
those who would have this National Board to 
send out all its rockets at yellow fever, and 
then for the next four years hug the stick as 
the sovereign remedy forall other diseases. 
The time has come when all the nation’s health 
is a great United States national interest, 
needing the most skilled and continuous 
advisement. How disease and the cause of 
disease are dealing with this whole 
American people are questions that must be 
studied by the expert, analyzed by the statists, 
and commented on, certified, and tested by 
the experienced practitioners, not only of 
physic, but of all social science. The fires of 
preventible disease burn on too many hearth- 
stones like a vestal fire, and our best resources 
are thus consumed. If only as much care 
could be exercised as is exercised to guard 
against, to put out, or to compensate for fire, 
the time is at hand when the causes of typhoid 
and typhus, of chills and fever, of all periodic 
fevers, and of all zymotic diseases will receive 
the closest study of the Government, because 
these are affecting so intensely all national and 
social interests. It is known to us that the 
grasp and the scope of this great subject is in 
the head and hearts and hands of this National 
Board and of many of the state and larger city 
boards. The initiative work of the true 
worker is always that of plan and organization, 
and is never so declarative as that of the super- 
ficial operator. Not all do realize how great 
and yet how recondite is the science and art of 
sanitation ; how necessary {it is to deal with 
facte in such a way as to exclude all doubtful 
experience, and to deal with real experience 
and experiment in such a way as to make cor- 
rect deductions therefrom. The national and 
the state boards are the pioneers in this work, 
and can be relied upon for efficiency in service. 


Sine Arts. 


CHaries LanpskER, who has just died, at 
the age of eighty, was a veteran of the Royal 
Academy. His father was John Landseer, an 
engraver of some note, and his elder brother 
the distinguished Sir Edwin Landseer. Thomas 
Landseer, the youngest of the three brothers, 
still survives, and has achieved much distinc- 
tion as an engraver, especially of Sir Edwin’s 
pictures. Charles Landseer was a pupil of his 
father’s, then of the Royal Academy’s classes, 
and of Haydon. His paintings were chiefly 
historical or illustrations of Scott’s novels. 
He was not a great artist, but deservedly rec- 
ognized as a good one, whose pictures gave 
pleasure. The London Times tells the story 
that, when finishing his picture ‘‘The Eve of 
the Battle of Edgehill,’’ exhibited in 1845, the 
year in which he was elected full member of 
the Academy, his brother Edwin remarked to 
him that a dog would look well in one corner, 
and then sat down and painted in a spaniel. 
A shrewd dealer, divining that this dog would 
some day be worth more than the whole pic- 
ture, cut it out, and cleverly substituted a piece 
of canvas, with a copy of the dog upon it. 
The trick was not found out until some years 
afterward the owner showed it to Sir Edwin, 
who declared that he “would be hanged if he 
ever did that dog.’”? An examination was then 
had of the back of the canvas, and the substi- 
tution discovered. Mr. Landseer continued to 
paint down to the time of his death and con- 
tributed a portrait of himself to the last Exhi- 
bition. He has left his property for scholar- 
ships and for benevolent purposes in aid of art 
and artists. 


..».We have several times spoken of Mr. 
Madox Brown’s mural paintings in the Man- 
chester Town Hall. These pictures occupy 
twelve spaces of ten feet by five—quite too 
small, but well improved by Mr. Brown. The 
subjects represent the history of Manchester 
and the district about it. The second panel, 
just completed, represents the baptism of Ed- 
ward of Deira, in the seventh century. It is 
very highly praised by critics. The Saxon 
king is fair and partly naked. The richly-clad 
Bishop Paulinus pours the holy water over him. 
To the right of the spectator is a lovely group 
of Queen Ethelberger, with her kneeling sister 
and a child some five yearsold. The Queen 
clasps her hands, as if thanking Heaven that 
her prayers are answered. The colors in this 
group are very rich and harmonious, and an 
exquisite arrangement of blue, red, orange, 
and neutral tints. At the back, behind a rail, 
are the household, who are supposed to be al- 
ready Christianized ; and behind them the sim- 
ple Saxon windows, through which one sees the 
old city of York. The treatment is dramatic 














and pictorial, and not in that thick outline and 


its advice. Besides, it is to be remembered 
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flat color often called deeorative. The medium 
is called “ spirit fresco’ by its perfecter, M. 
Gambier Parry. The surface is luminous, 
without any “shine” or bewildering refleo- 
tions of the light from the wall. 


-+eeThe destruction of the Tuileries and the 
leaving of its site bare for a garden does not 
please everybody. Mr. J. Fergusson writes to 
The Athenceum that no city in Europe possesses 
60 noble an avenue as the Champs Elysées, with 
its Arc de l’Etofle at one end and even the 
ruins of the Tuileries at the other. He 
thinks that a fine building is greatly needed 
there, as the buildings of the Louvre are too 
low and distant to form a proper termination 
to such a vista. He euggests that the Biblio- 
théque Natiorale has a finer collection of 
books and manuscripts than is preserved 
by any other capital in Europe, but one 
that is miserably housed. He would have a 
magnificent library building put up on the 
site of the Tuileries, which gives an ample 
space of five hundred feet north and south and 
three hundred and more east and west. The 
expense would be borne, for the most part, 
by the sale of the present site of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, which is very valuable. This 
would give Paris—with its old Louvre, with its 
artistic wealth, and this new Louvre, with its 
literary treasures—such a pelace of literature 
and art as no other city in the world possesses, 
unless the Vatican at Rome should be com- 
pared with it. 


--»Maclise’s great picture of ‘‘The Mar- 
riage of Eva and Strongbow” has been pre- 
sented by its last owner to the National Gal- 
lery of Ireland. It was once proposed to have 
it painted in fresco in the House of Lords. 


PD evsonnlities, 


Wraitine of the Washington residences of 
Cabinet members and senators, a correspond- 
ent describes that of Secretary Evarts as one of 
the finest in the city, though he does not make 
any pretension to live in so grand and expen- 
sive astyle as his predecessor, Hamilton Fish, 
did. Secretary Sherman owns fine house on 
K Street, opposite Franklin Square—one of 
the best locations in Washisigton. General 
Garfield lives in a comfortable house near 
Lafayette Square, and passes the greater part 
of his time, when not occupied in Congress, in 
his library. He is, beyond question, the writer 
asserts, thé most studious man in the House, 
and is the only member of the lower branch of 
Congress who tries to keep up a general course 
of reading outside the routine work of politics. 
He is a vigorous horseback rider also, and 
knows all the roads and byways about Wash- 
ington within a radius of ten miles from the 
Capitol, and can tell the military history and 
strategic importance of every knoll, mound, 
and hillock, and of the great network of earth- 
works that surrounded the city, which are now 
grassgrown and rapidly being reduced to a 
common level with the rest of the soil. Sen- 
ator Blaine lives in one of a noted row of 
houses, and has a number of prominent men 
for neighbors, among whom are Fernando 
Wood, ‘supposed to have been a millionaire, 
but now in straitened circumstances” ; then 
General Van Vliet, Deputy Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral and the richest man in the United States 
army ; and ex-Senator West, of Louisiana, “an 
old political ally of Warmoth’s, but against 
whom Warmoth has brought suit, in the courts 
of the District, for a considerable sum of 
money.” 


....-Only ten foreigners are honored by tombs 
in Westminster Abbey. The first is that of 
Isaac Casaubon, the theologian ; the next, that 
of St. Evremond ; the third, that of Grabe,who 
deserted both Geneva and Rome for the Church 
of England. Then there is the tomb of Con- 
vayer, called by Dean Stanley “the Blanco 
White of the eighteenth century’; and not far 
off that of Ezekiel Spanheim, a professor at 
Heidelburg, who died in England, as the repre- 
sentative of Prussia at the Court of St. James. 
The Duke of Montpensier’s statue was admit- 
ted for dynastic reasons; and the remains of 
Theodore Palwologus, descended from the last 
inheritors of the Eastern Roman Empire, have 
aright to lie in the Abbey, since he fought in 
St. John’s regiment at Naseby. There are also 
in the Abbey memorials to Sir John Chardin, 
the celebrated explorer of Persia; to Pascal 
Paoli, the hero of Corsican independence ; to 
Steigger, a young Bernese noble ; to the nephew 
of the great Turenne ; and to Armand de Bour- 
bon. 


....Lord Lytton, the Viceroy of India, has 
had rather unusual opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge of men and different countries. To 
begin with, his education was cosmopolitan— 
first Harrow and then Bonn. At eighteen he 
was named attaché at Washington, where he 
had the good luck to serve under Sir Henry 
Bulwer, his uncle, and an excellent diplomat- 
ist. From Washington he went to Florence; 
from Florence to Paris; thenee to the Hague; 
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and thence to St. Petersburg. . In 1858 he was 
attached to the embassy at Constantinople, 
and next year to what was then the “lega- 
tion” at Vienna. In February and March of 
the following year he was acting consul-general 
at Belgrade, In 1864 he was employed at 
Athens; in 1865 at. Lisbon; in 1868.at Madrid 
Then he had anotherspell of Vienna, and again 
of Paris. 

..- William ' W. Leland, the well-known 
hotel proprietor, died last week, at his resi- 
dence in Saratoga. He came to this city from 
Langrove,' Vermont, about 1835. Two or three 
years later he became the proprietor of the 
Astor House. Among other famous hotels 
with which he was connected during his life are 
the Metropolitan, of this city, and the Palace 
Hotel, of San Francisco. 

....General Grant has taken passage in the 
“City of Tokio” and will sail from Yokohama 
for San Francisco on the 25th or 26th instant. 
He is expected to arrive in San Francisco 
about September 15th. 

...-Louis Favre, the Swiss engineer who 
constructed the tunnel through St. Gothard, 
died last week. 

.-.-Carlyle is in a bad state of health and ts 
under constant medicel treatment. 














4 i“ 
Science. 

Tur subject of the cross-fertilization of 
flowers by insect. agency bas again come prom- 
Inently before the scientific world by the pub- 
ication wamaguiesen Society of London of 
an paper by the Reverend George 
Henslow. Mr. Henslow’s hypothesis is the 
reverse of that entertained by Darwin, Lub- 
bock) ‘and othérs, that colored flowers and 
sweets were created expressly for insects, so 
that, by offering Insects honey, they could reap 
the advafitages of cross-fertilization. He, on 
the eontrary, believes that sweets existed in 
flowers before insects made use of them ; that 
the continual visits of insects to the secretive 
glands caused an increased flow of sweets, 
which in timé beeame hereditary, just as by 
constant milking of a cow the lactiferous 
glands Have increaséd their ability, and we 
have in the domestic cow hereditary good 
milker® Over the poor stock that came fresh 
from the hand of Nature. He then shows that 
unusual activity communicated to any part of 
oné structure and made habitnal causes a dis- 
arrangement offother s; and, in regard to 
flowers, thers Boba utatrarty he a disparity 
hetween the,andrecium and the gynecium— 
that is, with the staminate and the pistillate 
whorls—when thére was an unusual draft on the 
attributes of the one or the other. In this way 
self-sterility came about as a result of insect 
action. It wasa misfortune; and the use of 
pollen of the plant by the insect is all it can do 
to repair damages, Cross-fertilization, there- 
‘fore, is a dire necessity, and not a nicely 
arranged plan for the benefit of the race. 
‘This hypothesis {s not new in this country, 
having been presented to the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at its 
Detroit meeting and subsequent ones; but it 
seems to have attracted unusual attention, 
from the elaborate manner in which Mr. 
Henslow has fortified the points. Professor 
Gray has a long review of the paper in the June 
number of Silliman’s Journal. Dr. Gray con- 
cludes the notice by expressing his belief that 
the difference between Henslow’s theory and 
that of Darwin {s not wide ; “but that, regarded 
generally, the Darwinian axiom is still best sus- 
tained.” There may not be much difference as 
a matter of science ; but the logical deductions 
are vastly apart and form the real interest in 
the question. 





...-Nature publishes an account of a sea-ser- 
pent seen in Geographe Bay, Western Australia, 
by several people, one of whom, the Rev. H. 
W. Brown, colonial chaplain for twenty-seven 
years (living at Busselton) anda most trust- 
worthy man, writes the account sent to Nature. 
He saw ft lying on the surface of the water, 
with a length, apparently, of sixty feet, with 
several square fins along the back. The body 
seemed long and taper, like along spar. The 
head appeared “like the end of a log, bluff, 
about two feet in diameter.” The serpent was 
slowly moving when first seen, and Mr. Brown, 
walking the horse he was riding, kept abreast 
of it until he called toa man near to see it. 
The creature started at the sound and swam 
swiftly away; but soon came to the surface 
near the shore, where it was very distinctly 
seen. It was now getting dark and Mr. Brown 
went home ; but heard of its being seen after 
by a fisherman) 


-+.-The discovery of a new metal is an- 
nounced by Dr. Tellef Dahil. It was detected 
in some copper-nickel from Kragero, in Skjer, 
faarden, and ig named Norvegicum, Itis white, 
with a slightly brown shade. It is malleable, 
and of the hardness of copper, It melts at 
teen mem age “a 

ent appea: 4 xi 
NgO has been 


ie oO 
obtained and @ brown sulphide. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





ilial Bese. 
In one’ of his Tate interesting articles on 
* Ancient Egypt’ in The Contemporary Review, 


Mr. Reginald Stanley Poole, one of the best 
living authorities, says : 


As soon as hieroglyphic texts had been 
read, the public eagerly asked the interpreters: 
‘‘What do the monuments tell us of Joseph and 
Moses, of the settlement in Egypt, the sojourn, 
and the Exodus?” For the answer the Egypt- 
ologists long fruitlessly questioned the monu- 
ments. In their eager search, they found mate- 
rials, of which they raised a series of ill-con- 
structed theories, fated to fall as soon as they 
were completed, Thirty years ago, Dr. Lepsi- 
us made the first step in the direction of sound 
criticism. His valuable results were scarcely 
added to until quite recently, when M. Chabas, 
and, still more, Dr, Brugsch, carried the in- 
quiry much further, It may.be fairly said that 
we now hold the wished-for evidence, and that 
each year is sure to add to its value. For it 
must be understood that the materials are as 
yet scarcely as available as they might be, even 
to Egyptologists. Some are only known to us 
through translations, and the original docu- 
ments are needed before criticism shall decide 
on their bearing. The inquiry itself has shifted 
its ground in the inquirers’ hands, and only 4 
very careful comparison of thejr statements 
can give the general worth of the results. Yet 
these results, put at their lowest, are what was 
truly wanted. We have, indeed, no record of 
Joseph’s administration, or of the oppression” 
and the Exodus, What we have is an accurate 
general knowledge of the geography of the 
part of Egypt where the Israelites were set- 
tled, and much information as to the political 
and social state of the country at the time of 
their stay, It is true that we cannot point with 
certainty to the Egyptian name of each Pha- 
raoh mentioned in the Hebrew record (though, 
indeed, we can probably do this in the cases of 
the two most important of them); but we hold 
an independent set of documents, most of them 
of the period as to which we are inquiring, 
which we can use, not as detailed illustrations, 
but as an almost continuous commentary. 
Thus we can read the Bible history by the clear 
light afforded by monuments contemporary 
with the events, with occasional aid from later 
Egyptian sources. 

The first result is a general agreement 
as to the date of the Exodus. This is 
mainly due to Dr, Lepsius, the earliest 
of our inquirers. If his theory is cor- 
rect, we have no longer to make our 
choice between the extremes of B. C. 1648 
(Hales) and B. C. 1814 (Rabbinical chronology), 
the date of B. C. 1491 (Ussher) in the margin of 
the English Bible occupying nearly the middle 
point in more than three hundred years of 
uncertainty. Lepsius’s theory would, in the 
form in which it 1s now generally accepted, 
place that event toward the close of the four- 
teenth century. The essential argument is 
very simple. 

Weread in Exodus that the Israelites, during 
the oppression, built for Pharaoh a town 
called Rameees, which, or another of the same 
name, {s afterward mentioned as the starting- 
point of the Exodus. A Rameses was, there- 
fore, near the northeastern boundary of Egypt. 
The name Rameses is the same as that of 
several kings of Egypt, the first of whom was, 
as already stated, the head of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. This king, consequently, was the 
earliest to whom the building of a city Rameses 
could be assigned. His, however, was an ex- 
tremely short reign, and it is most unlikely 
that any city was named after him. Dr. 
Brugsch has shown that his grandson, Rameses 
I, rebuilt Tanis, the Zoan of the Bible, and 
called it Pa-Ramses, the city of Ramses, or else 
founded the new city close to the older one. 
Tanis suits the geographical conditions, and if 
another city be intended by the biblical] Rame- 
ses, the builder would be the same, as any sub- 
sequent Ramses is far too late. Ramses IT 
would thus correspond to the great oppressor, 
and the Exodus would have taken place short- 
ly after his reign, the long duration of which 
(sixty-seven years) leaves a few years of the 
eighty assigned in the Bible to carry us on 
through the oppression for the next reign, 
until the Exodus. Manetho, the Egyptian 
historian, speaking, if Josephus {s to be trusted, 
on the authority of tradition, states that this 
event occurred in the reign of. Menptah, the 
successor of Ramses. The date of Menptah 
was probably during the fourteenth century 
B. C. and may be reasonably placed near its 
close. Thus the date of the Exodus would be 
a little before B. C. 1800. 

8o late a date of the Exodus is startling to 
most English scholars, It may, therefore, be 
mentioned that it receives collateral support 
from the most reasonable view of the evidence 
of the Hebrew genealogies for the period be- 
tween the Exodus and the Kings, although 
this evidence can scarcely be used in the con- 
struction of a theory, If these genealogies 
are of successive generations, the Exodus 











would fall about B.C. 1300. It would be re- 
plied: that Hebrew genealogies frequently 
omit a generation, or even several generations ; 
but the pedigree of David, remarkable for the 
few generations it contains, is supported by 
evidence of completeness which seems to for- 
bid the idea that any single link has been 
dropped. 

The dateof Joseph may be next taken. It 
presents a greater difficulty than that of the 
Exodus, At the outset a concession must be 
made to the Egyptologists. The later Hebrew 
chronology, if the view given above is correct, 
is consistent with the theory that the genealo- 
gies of that time are unbroken ; but the ma- 
jority of scholars are in favor of reckoning the 
earlier period, that now under consideration, 
by what they hold to be the genuine numbers 
of the biblical text. The development of the 
family which settled in Egypt into the nation 
which went out of it implies a long period of 
time, and the Hebrew text states the interval 
to have been four hundred and thirty years. 
If we base our reckoning upon this number, 
and place the Exodus in the reign of Menptah, 
the government of Joseph would fall before 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, in the later part of 
the Shepherd dominion, somewhat before B.C. 
1700. Here we find on the monuments no 
definite point of contact, and the theory must 
be tested by general historical probability. 


Joseph would thus have been governor of 
Egypt under a Pharaoh who, though a for- 
eigner himself, and thus able to appreciate 
foreign merit, was one of those who had 
adopted Egyptian titles and usages. The 
subsequent oppression would thus have been 
@ near or remote consequence of the expulsion 
of the Shepherds. It is precisely in the later 
Shepherd period that Dr. Brugsch finds an 
Egyptian record of a famine of many years’ 
duration. No other such famine is recorded 
in later Egyptian annals until that of the Fati- 
mee Khaleefeh El-Mustansir bill4h, remarkable 
as having lasted seven years (A. D, 1064—1071), 
like that of Joseph. Great famines in Egypt 
are extremely rare, because they require a suc- 
cession of very low inundations. Such failures 
of the river seldom happen singly, and a se- 
quence of seven is most extraordinary. 

Any one who reads the history of the time 
of Joseph side by side with that of the Exodus 
must be struck by the different conditions of 
Egypt which they portray. The transition is 
from almost patriarchal simplicity to a highly 
organized condition of society. 

Unfortunately, the monuments of the Shep- 
herd kings are too scanty for us to be able to 
draw from them a picture of the manners of 
theirsubjects. We know, however, that in the 
later period of their rnle—the time to which 
the government of Joseph is now assigned—the 
kings had adopted Egyptian manners, and we 
cannot suppose that in civilization they had 
advanced beyond the conquered race, in this 
the masters of the conquerors. We do know 
the condition of the Egyptians about this time. 
Then, and later, up to the earlier reigns of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, they were not more culti- 
vated, if as cultivated, as under the Twelfth 
Dynasty. All the conditions of life were those 
of the old monarchy, as distinguished from the 
empire; so simple that it would require a crit- 
{eal eye to discern the germs of the elaborate 
social organization of the imperial time. 

The geographical indications in the biblical 
history of Joseph are scanty ; but they are con- 
sistent with his proposed place in Egyptian 
history. Those of a later period fill in their 
outline. It seems evident that the capital of 
the Pharaoh to whom he was minister was in 
Lower Egypt. When Joseph places his kins- 
folk in Goshen, it {s that his father may be 
near him. THroughout the comings and goings 
of his brethren he appears to be near the east- 
ern border. Zoan, or the stronghold Avaris, 
in the same part of Egypt, was the capital of 
the later Shepherds, and the position of either 
would suit the circumstances of the narrative. 


The name of Goshen has been recognized by 
Dr. Brugsch in the Egyptian texts as Kesem 
(Gesem), the Phaccusa of the Greek writers, 
He places the land of Goshen near this town, 
and therefore not far south of Tanis (Rameses), 
‘which would perfectly agree with the condi- 
tions implied in the narrative of the Exodus, 
in which a Rameses is the starting-point of the 
settlers in Goshen. 

The story of Joseph is filustrated step by 
step from the Egyptian texts. The “‘ Taleof the 
Two Brothers,” the earliest known of Egyptian 
fictions, was no sooner read than it was seen 
to relate in its turning-point an incident iden- 
tical with the trial of Joseph. Pharaoh’s 
dream of the kine describes the years of plenty 
and famine under the usual type of the inun- 
dation, as Dr. Birch has shown. The installa- 
tion of Joseph has its parallel in the case of an 
Egyptian governor of the age of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty, who received exactly the same 
office, “lord of all Egypt ”’ (Gen. xlv, 9), in the 
Egyptian record a “lord of the whole land,” 
the word Jord being adon in both eases 
(Brugsch, “ History,” 1, 269, 270). Theterm in 











Hebrew means “ruler? ; in Egyptian its sense 

is more special, and the whole title of Joseph 
may best be rendered “regent” (Brugsch, ?.¢.), 
Two circumstances of the narrative brings us 
very near Egyptian official usages. “ By the 
life of Pharaoh” is used as a strong assevera- 
tion by Joseph (Gen. xiti, 15, 16); and when 
he has sworn to his father, after the Hebrew 
manner, that he will not bury him in 
then “Israel bowed himself upon the héad oF" 
his staff” (xlvii, 20—8t). Both the expressions 
“by the life of Pharaol” and the custom of” 
bowing upon the staff of an officer are traced’ * 
by M. Chabas in his interesting essays on 
Egyptian judicial proceedings, where he cites 
the following passage describing the taking an 
oath by @ witness in a trial at Thebes: “He 
made a life of the royal lord, striking his nose 
and his ears, and placing himself on the hean 
of the staff’ (“‘ Mélanges Hyyptologiques,” itt, I, 
80), the ordinary oath when the witness bowed 
himself on the magistrate’s staff of office. 
He well remarks that this explains the passage 
in Genesis quoted above as a recognition by 
Jacob of his son’s authority (bid, 91, 92). 
This illustration shows that the Septuagint is 
right in readimg staff, hammatteh, in agreement 
with Heb. xi 2 









very firmly in favor of co-education, S 
“the time will come whengthe proprieti E 
wisdom of the measurgyqeill be fully: recog- 
nized.”’ ‘‘ The spirit of eonseryatiem,”* he says, 
“never fails to rise up against. novelties, no 
matter how cogent the arguments by which 
they may be recommended. That it ie this 
spirit mainly which opposes the,opening of 
colleges to women, rather than, anything in- 
herently objectionable in the propasition itself, 
is made quite evident by the fact.thatmo such 
opposition manifests itself to the association of 
students of both sexes in the academies and 
high schools with which the country abounds, 
many of which profess to teach the same sub- 
jects as the colleges, to the same extent, and 
to pupils of similar ages, differing chiefly in 
the fact that they have not a determinate 
course of four years and do not confer degrees 
in arts.” 

.... The Teachers’ Committee of the Roches 
ter Board of Education: has just been distin- 
guishing itself by recommending that the 
salaries of the male principals of the schools 
should continue the same as last year; but 
that the salaries of the assistant female teach- 
ers should be cut down from $2ie¢6:$50 each, 
because it had been determined **to hold the 
principal of each school strictly’ responsible 
for the success of every grade in their school.” 
Lady teachers will be glad to learn, at the same 
time, however, that at the recent convention 
of German-American teachers in Cincinnati 
Mr. Schuricht, of Boston, praised greatly the 
work of women teachers, and urged not only that 
girls should be given equal opportunities tm: « 
education, but that when they became teachers 
they should be placed on an equal footing with 
the men as regards wages. 

.... The summer course in botany which be- 
gan at Harvard, July 7th, has been well attended. 
The assistants this year have been: In micro- 
scopie anatomy, Mr. Flagg; in morphology, 
Mr. B. M. Watson, of Bussey Institute, and 
Mr. W. W. Bailey, of Brown University. In the 
class are severn! professors and the editor of 
The Botanical G .zette. 

....The authorities at Leipsic have made a 
formal prohibition of duels hereafter between 
students of that University, and a Bavarian 
magistrate lately condemned thirteen studente ’ 
of the Munich Hochschule to from three to 
six months’ imprisonment for acting as prin- “ 
cipals and seconds in college duels, . 

...-There is about to be a change, it is re- 
ported, in regard tothe Cambridge University 
prize fellowships by making their tenure and 
pecuniary value uniform—that is, the tenure 
is to be for six years and the income derived | 
$1,250 a year. 

...-Matthew Arnold addresses a letter to the — 
London Times on the Irish University question, 
fn which he declares that the Irish have a very _ 
real grievance—a grievance to which he finds 
no parallel elsewhere in Europe. 

...-William H. Vanderbilt, it is reported, 
has just given $100,000 for a gymnasium and a i 
civil engineering and scientific hall on the 
grounds of the Vanderbilt University, 

...»The expense of conducting the Philadel- 
phia schools during 1880 is estimated at $1,550,-» 
195.01. Of this sum the salaries of the teachers” 
form the larger part—$1,096,047.50. we 

....The salary attached to the new professor<: 
ship of fine arts at Edinburgh University wil’ 
‘be.ahout $2,000 a year. This is in addition te 
thecnssial class fees. oF - 
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Tax missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society, when the mission in Peshawur was 
begun, were told that they must. not go into 
the villages pcattered over the Peshawur Val- 
ley, at the peril of their lives, Yet they soon 

thet the Afghans were a very hospitable 
meat ‘and they went into, the villages with- 
out fear. Though the people know that they 
are.preachers of the Christian religion, they 
never molest the ‘‘ foreign infidels ’’ and never 
refuse to open the hujrati, or village guest- 
chamber, to them. Sometimes the head man 
of the village calls his neighbors together to 
hear what the missionary has to say. Mr, 
Hughes writes of one such occasion: ‘‘One 
day I was inyited to spend the evening at the 
guest-house, where the Khan had provided a 
most sumptuous dinner and invited a number 
of guests to meet me. We dined quite in Af- 
ghan fashion—all seated on the floor and not 
asingle knife or fork to be had. The Khan 
promised. me that he would ask me to meet 
these same people next morning for a religious 
discussion ; and, true to his promise, he sent 
for me, and, whenI arrived, I found a large 
number collected and seated on charpoys 
(mats). They all rose very respectfully when I 
came in, and the Khan offered mea chair.; but 
I said I preferred sitting on a charpoy with the 
rest. Two Maliahs liad been chosen to discuss 
with me. [ read and explained the third chap- 
ter ‘of Yohn. We then spoke about the new 
birth and faith in Christ’s atonement; and I 
showed that Christ was the Lamb spoken of by 
all the prophets, ‘ati@thst the Koran tells 
nothing about’ this ‘@a@rifice.’’ The Mullahs, 
or Mohammédan priéste;'are very bitter toward 
the mifssionariés;*"end frequently denounce 
then ae infideis‘tn’ the most vehement man- 
ner. Om one @é¢casion a Mullah so denowneed 
Mr. Hughes; ‘an@ declared that whoever lookéd 
him in the faée of stood to listen to him would 
be excommunicated. Mr. Hughes, addressing 
the bystanders, sald he had come to the village 
with the consent of the old Mullah, and now, 
while he was a guest of the village, the old Mul- 
jah’s son ‘{nsulted him. Thereupon the young 
Mullah was élarply reproved, and Mr. Hughes 
was treated respéctfally. The missionaries,copy- 
ing the Afghan custom of a guest-chamber, 
have set up ® hujrah in Peshawur for the ac- 
commodation ‘of travelers through the city, 
and many a native, and Mullah too, lodge 
under its roof. ‘At first the guests are not 
easily persuaded to sléepeumier the infidels’ 
roof; but’ they soom ‘begin to feel at home. 
Beds ate: found for them, if they consent to 
stay for the night, and when they have smoked 
their pipe and drunk their tea they grow friend- 
ly.. The fiiquirer;‘who would never ask a ques- 
tion about his’ Goubts or difficulties in the 
-streets or iw lis own home, can here finda 
quiet opportunity of speaking what ts in his 
mind. The Mullah does not feel he is bound to 
defend the Koran, as he must do when his own 
people are listening to his arguments. The big- 
oted hatred to the English and their religion is 
softened. Often half through the night the 
hosts and guests sit up holding earnest con- 
versation about the solemn truths of Christian- 
ity)’ A young Mullah who came to be a guest 
stayed to attend service at the mission church. 
He. was afterward introduced to the native 
minister, Imam Shah. They soon remembered 
that they had met before, but in a very different 
way... ‘I know this man well,’ the young Mul- 
lah said. ‘Three years ago I behaved very 
rudely to him, when he was preaching in the 
market-place. I am sorry for what I did and I 
hope he will forgive me.’ They find these 
halting-times at the mission hujrah so pleasant 
that they often come again to look up their 
English friends. One old ehief from across 
the, British border came with sixteen of his re- 
tainers, ‘This is the third time I have stayed 
with you,’ said the old man, ‘and some of the 
people begin to wonder whether I am becom- 
ing one of Padri’s followers.’ ”’ 


i+ The, Rev. Mr. Christie, of the American 
Board, who told how he and a brother mis- 
sionary saved Zeitoon from destruction, some 
time ago, and thus gained the thanks not only 
of the people of that town, but of the govern- 
ment itaelf, which has sent a commission to 
inquire into the complaints of misgovernment, 
has written an interesting account of a visit to 
Hadjin is inthe Taurus Mountains, 
northwest of Marash and about fifty miles 
southeast of Cesarea. It isan Armenian town, 
with aboat fifty Moslem families init. It is a 
wild, inaccessible spot, and the people, living 
so long apart from the world, have developed a 
very interesting character. 


“They aré the masitiost, most erous, most 
most sincere and —— ; 


truth-loving peo 
have 
ies wo: fount én in these ne regions. 
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law.’ But it was of no avail. 
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Mr. and Ms. Coffing undertook to open a mis- 
sion in Hadjin about twenty years ago} but 
were driven out by Ogiu, the Moslem chief, 
who was in rebellion and who was a desperado. 
It is supposed that he instigated the murder 
of Mr. Coffing. When Ogla was overcome and 
killed, about ten yeats ago, by the Turkish 
troops, a native helper was sent from 
Marash to Hadjin, and there is now a 
native church, with upward of’ sixty members. 
Mrs. Coffing, who has been ‘a devoted worker 
in several places, accompanied Mr. Christie to 
Hadjin and designs to take up her abode 
there. She'was warmly welcomed. One man 
has given her alot for a girls’ school, and an 
Armenian offers her a house for the summer, 
rent free. There are many favorable signs. 
The women and gitls are being reached through 
the schools, and there is hope that the condi- 
tion of the former, which is very distressing, 
may be ameliorated. The women do the work 
of slaves and are treated almost worse than 
slaves in their own families. Mr. Christie 
gives the following picture of the home-life of 
a wife: 


“JT went the other day with the pastor to 
call upon a leading family. The master of the 
+ ee showed us. every attention and asked us 

atay and eat supper with him. We told him 
that if he would bring all his family together 
to eat with us we would stay. You must 
know that no husband in this country, unless 
he be a Protestant, ever cats with his wife. 
But our host saw the point in our request ; and, 
after a little good-humored chat upon the sub- 
ject, he agreed to our proposition. The food 
was ht in and set upon a table; the 
father and mother of our host entered the 
room ; in came his five fine-looking children. 
All gathered around the table, we were 
asked to ‘sit up.’ ‘No,’ we said. ‘Your wife 
isnot here. Wewant to see all your family,’ 
and we reminded bim laughingly of his bar- 
gain. Off he went, and we heard him in the 
next room coaxing her to come in, oe abion please 
us. At last she complied, look 
and scared, Never before had that 
man been asked to eat with her tine and. A 
blessing was asked, and all be to eat—all 
but three of us. The pastor had whispered to 
me that, although the wife sat at the table, 
she would not eat; and soit proved. So, when 
we we were urged to begin, we good-naturedly 
replied that ‘we were waiting to see ‘Lucta eat 
first. Then there was more coaxing. Westood 
firm and carried our point. But ate ve was 
coming, Presaming on victories already 
gained, we went a step further. Kem 3 4 a 
see of sugar, the’ pastor asked the what 
twas. But in the presence of the mother-in- 
law the woman dared, not utter a word, We 
entreated, we scolded, we OTR 5 but all in 
vain, Not one word could we extort from 
lucia. The old mother-in-law said, in a half- 
be half-apologetie tone: ‘She dare not 

‘ You are responsible for this,’ said 

t e > young pastor to the older woman. 
‘And it is a great sin.' That startled her a 
little, and she appealed to me: ‘Je it asin, 
Bodvelly 2) “It said I. ‘The Bible tells a 
wife.to obey her husband, not her mother-in 
The poor wife 
could not be made to open her lips.”’ 


...-The Church Missionary Society has re- 
solved to establish a mission station at Mpwap- 
wa,.which is a very important point in the 
journey from Zanzibar to the Lake region. Dr, 


Baxter and the Rev. Mr. Last are already at 


work there, the former as a medical mission- 
ary, and the Rev. Messrs. Price and Cole have 
been commissioned to join them. The Society 
considers Mpwapwa as the key to the Lake 
District, and believes that, with a strong mission 
at that point, their mission in Uganda can be 
more successfully carried on. Mpwapwa isan 
excellent base for operations in the Usagara 
Mountains and among the noble racein the 
Ugogocountry. The Society’s re-enforcement 
of three young missionaries for Uganda, who 
started by way of the Nile, have reached Mte- 
sa’s capital, after along and arduous journey, 
and been cordially received by the king and, 
we doubt not, by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, who 
has so long been alone in Uganda. Mr. Stokes 
and Mr. Copplestone have reached Kagel, at 
the lower end of the Lake, with their caravan. 


..-A lady, Mise Waterston, has gohe to 
Central Africa as a medical missionary. She is 
the third woman who has had the courage to 
undertake the long journey from the coast, 
perilous even to strong, healthy men, and to 
settle among the savages in the vicinity of the 
great lakes. She is to join the Livingstonia 
Mission, with which a European woman is al- 
ready connected, who is to be the wife of Dr. 

Laws. Mrs..McDonald, at the Blantyre Mis- 
sion, in the Shiré Hills, south of Lake Nyassa, 
istheonly other European woman north of Lake 
Ngami. . Miss Waterston does not go to Africa 
now for the first time, She was superintendent 
of the female seminary at Lovedale for seyen 
years, andigathered there an experience which 
will be of the utmost benefit at Livingstonia. 
Returning from. Lovedale to Scotland, as a 
volunteer for Livingstonia, she fitted herself 
for medical service, She will meet at Living- 
stonia some of her old pupils from Lovedale. 
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| LESSON FOR AUGUST, 3ist. 
PRACTICAL RELIGION.—CoL. m, 16--25. 


Nores.—‘“‘In all wisdom.”—The punctuation 
in our Bible is bad here. It would better read: 
“Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly; 
in all wisdom teaching,” ete. “Psalms.” 
—The Psalms of David. “ Hymns." —Chris- 
tian hymns, of their own composition..- 
“Spiritual Songs.” —A general term for all holy 
words arranged for singing. ————“In the name 
of the Lord Jesus.”—Looking to his honor, and 
trusting for every blessing ‘through his inter- 
cession and atonement ¢ Wives, submit 
yourselves.”"—In respectful and submissive obe- 
dience, which in those days of female degrada- 
tion and ignorance was thought about the 
highest feminine virtue. ‘As it ts fit in the 
Tord.””—1n accordance with the analogy of the 
Church as the bride‘ of Christ, *‘the Lord” 
meaning Christ, and the Church being undér 
obligation of obedient love to Christ. “Be 
not bitter against t ”—Tn those days, in which 
a wife was little more than a household slave, 
it was a good deal if a husband did not treat 
his wife bitterly and brutally. “Servants,” 
—Slaves Another illustration of the low state 
of society under heathenism, before elevated 
by Christianity. The command applies all the 
more to servants who are hired and not owned. 
‘Obey in all things.”—So long as slavery 
exists, which cannot be long under Christian- 
ity, the slave, if he submits and does not run 
away, should be faithful. “* Bye-service,”— 
A service done only under the master’s eye. 
———“' Singleness of heart."—Without deceit 
and duplicity. “*Whatsoever ye do.” —That 
is, in your work as servants, .The remainder 
of the lesson is all addressed to servants, 
“As to the Lord.”—If the service is nee 
the master unreasonable, then remem fur 
Christ has put you where you are till you can 
escape it, and do your work as trying to please 
him, and not simply the master.——“ Of the Lord 
ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance.” — 
The master’s son is expecting the inheritance, 

and he regards you as only a poor slave; but. 

have a Master that he knows nothing 
about, who is your Father, and there is an in- 






































~heritance coming to you vastly greater than 
,any inheritance your master can give his son. 





‘For ye serve.""—Better imperative: Serve 
ye. Be the slaves of the Lord Christ. That is 
an honorable bondage and it brings an inherit- 
ance incorruptible, 
—Your master, if he abuses you, ‘‘ shall receive 
for the wrong which he hath done.’’ “For 
there is no respect."—One that suffers unjustly 
here may rest assured that God will make 
things right, no matter how impossible for us to 
right ourselves. God will not respect the great 
or proud. (This direction to servants is fol- 
lowed by one to masters to practice justice, 
which should have been included in the lesson. ) 

Instruction.—The early Christians were great 
singers. Paul keeps quoting snatches from 
their hymns as ‘‘faithful sayings.” But sing- 
ipg does not amount to anything as worship 
unless done as directed by the apostle, “‘ with 
grace in your hearts.” Whenever we sing we 
should try to think of the sentiment, the praise 
of the hymn, and make it ours. That is, unless 
it is a silly hymn, like too many which are sung 
in our Sunday-schools. 

The thought of the Lord Jesus ought to be 
kept very close to our hearts. If we engage in 
daily labor, or in study, or in recreation, we 
should try in all to please and honor Christ. He 
is our friend. It ishe that loves us, that has 
come to earth for us, that has redeemed us 
from eternal death. Let us try to please him 
always. 

Paul was very wise in not lecturing one class 
alone and letting another class gofree. Duties 
are reciprocal. Husbands have just as much 
duties to wives as wives have to husbands. 
Fathers and mothers are just as much bound 
to treat their children decently and kindly as 
the children are to obey their parents. Teach- 
ers are under as much obligation to teach well 
as scholars are to learn well. Paul would not 
talk to the servants about their duties, and 
then have the servants say to themselves: He 
aid not say anything about how the masters 
ought to treat us. Here Paul was more consid_ 
erate than the people who got up this Sunday- 
school lesson, who left out the directions to 
masters. 

Christianity has been an untold blessing to 
women. No one would think, now that wo- 
men have been educated and lifted to a social 
equality with their husbands, of preaching to 
them the way that Paul did, yery properly in 
his time, as if submission to their husbands 
must be their chief virtue. While the husband 
is still officially the head of the family, the 
wife is now regarded as having her equal or 
superior authority in her own sphere, 

Of course, children must obey their parents, 
But it still needs emphasis that parents and 











voke and treat unreasonably their 
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** He that doeth wrong.” i 





teaghers must be very careful how they Pam 
children, A 






strange, it 16 ‘right thiat” the''¢hila ‘should ‘fee! 
hurt and indignant. ‘He ‘may’ beédine ‘entbit- 
‘tered and have his whole charactér soured. It 
is better to judge @ child too lénféhtly than too 
harshly, dnd to give ‘him the béitiefit’ ofthe 
doubt. “ Always let the child see that“we love 
him, and are sorry to think evil of him. 
Slavery is another of those bad institutions, 
like female stbjection, which Christianity has. 
gradually abolished: The ‘principle of equal- 
ity in Christ will not very long allow ‘tyranny 
of men over women; or of masters over slaves,, 
simply because they have the physical power. 
It is a spirit as unchristian as it is unmanly’ 
that will allow one to work when he is being: 
watched, and then to be idle when he is not. 
observed. Let it be said of ydu, boy or girl,. 
that you study just as hard when the teacher is: 
not watching; that you work just the same: 
when your parent’s eye. ia off of you. Respect: 
yourself and be manly. Above all, remember’ 
that Christ sees you, and work to him.. 
Nobody is so poor or humble tl 
not work in the greatest joy, kn that one af 
these days he will receive an inh: richer: 
than a Vanderbilt or an Astor can leave his son.. 
You will come {nto that inheritance ‘one ‘of* 
these days. Your Father is only waiting for: 


_the best time to come to give #to you. Ifyou 


have to work hard in what you don’t like now 
for a while, can’t you afford to do it, remem-- 
bering that inheritance? 

‘ , = 
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APPLEGARTH, H. i 2 eoqepte 
call to Lower : 


BALDWIN, 7, coe abe, Oa 
BOYD, Rosesrr, PD. Wai 

recently, aged 59. 
BRO WNSON, E. J., or. at é, N.Y. 
BURLINGAME, 8. D., Ovid, Mich., closes’ his 


BUXTON, A. principal New 
Hampton winctivation Fairfax, Ve 


CAREY, T. H., Caro, Mich., resigns, 


COCHRANE James E., Colt Catrenstigy Gite 
at Mariaville, Me. - 


HARRIS, G. W., Ortonville, Mich., resigna, 

HOLT, CuARLES T., ord. at Manchester, Maas, 

HUSSEY, A. C., Grafton, Mass,, resigns, 
MERRIAM, B Pie Merten Theo. Sem., ord. at. 


Livermore 
RANDALL, Evan, rics to Grand Blanc, 


APE, ha Tioga Cults, . Y., acce 





call to Foller M 
SMITH, CHARLEs, ae No; no on Sa 


complete his. course in. Rochester. Theo. 


‘STAPLES, W. W., Lebanon, N. 
Y., to fig ed ret 


sist H., pir tka geeBc hic 


YOUNG, Gronox BOARDMAN or ‘enn., 
resigns, to go to 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


snaeeeemy Park A. C., ord, at Flat Rock, 
ch, 


BRIGGS, Ezra J., ord, at Rindge, N. H. 

BRINTNALL, L. W.,,aecepts call to Winthrop, 
owa. g 

DICKERMAN, L., Chico, Cal., resigns. 


DICKERSON, O. C., called to Belle Plaine, 
Towa, where he supplies. 

EMRICH, Frep. E , will supply Oxford, Me., 
the ensuing year. 


HANNA, J. A., Themipees, Conn., called to 
East Provid ence, R. 


Let JOHN, called to Chico, Cal. 
ARBONS, Rosert, Flat Rock, Mich., dis- 


PITCHER, C. W., Randolph, N. Y., has closed’ 
is Inbors and returns to New Jersey. 


RANKIN, 8. G. W., supplies Westchester, 


none Tomas 8., Muscotah, Kan., called. 
Westport, Conn, 


sanoknr, CLARENCE 8., Yale Sem., called to 
Brewer Village, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ALREANDES, J’ D.D., died recently at 
Moundsville, W. W.Va. ay 


BROWNSON, Asaust, D.D., Mount Vernon, 
Penn., resigns. 


OOnLE J.J., called to Huntingdon Valley, 
enn. ‘ 
oro 8. T., removes from Milan to Macomb, 


FISHER, D. W., D.D., Nectar f 
Hanover College, " 


WARREN, J. B., — call to Modesta, Cal. 

WESTVEER, Apri4n, Dayton, N..J., resigns. 

WILKINSON, R. H., Hackensack, N, J..: 

WORPR, EF, M,, accepts call to Martinsburg, 
. Va. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BRADLEY. LEVERETT, JR., becomes assistant 
ghd t ch,, Gardiner, Me. 


sgremoves from Brushton to 
pe a 


HILL, Howarp 4 Holderness, N. H., resigns. 
ac 0. Ne a, rethéves from Louis 
on, vA ¥. Ea eter ha declines 
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ed or punished hastily and’ unjustly, ft is not’ 
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At the recent Kentucky election the Green- 
backers were almost inyisible, and the horrible 
suspicion is afloat that the wicked Democrats 
them up to pdison potate-bugs with, ° | 

jue .The potato-bug has appeared in County 
Cork, Ireland, and we predict. ite speedy exter- 

mination. Anything that steps between the 
citizens of that county and the potato has no 

show on this earth. 

.---An Iowa man, who had invented a wind- 
mill with an entirely new motor, committed. 


suicide because it wouldn’t ‘revolve. “Why* 


didn’t he take it to Mexico? He could have 
got up a revolution there in no time. 


..“My! what a steep hill! And see those 
ten or eleven wretches packed in one wagon, 
that the poor, staggering horse can hardly 
draw.” ‘‘Wretches? Them are all Chris- 
tians, mum; going to the cgmp-meetin’.” 


.-+ «Lhe father of a St. Louis bride presented 
his son-in-law with eighty thousand head/of 
cattle. ‘‘ pa, dear,’’ exclaimed his daughter, 
when she heard of it, ‘that was so kind of 
you. . Charley’s awfully fond of ox-tail soup.”’ 


.- ‘Mamma, I don’t think the people who 
make dolls are very pious people,” said a little 
girl to her mother, one day. ‘‘ Why not, my 
child?’ ‘Because you can never make them 
kneel. I always have to lay my doll on her 
stomach to say her prayers.” 


-+»-The base-ball fever is raging in Rhode 
Island,..The only difficulty in playing the 
game there is that the center and right fielders 
have to stand in Massachusetts and the left in 
Connecticut, while the catcher is in constant 
danger of backing off into the Atlantic Ocean. 


.--.‘* Tell me,” he said to the doctor, * tell 
me frankly, ia there any hope?’ ‘‘ Yes, sir, a 
great deal. The statistics show that one out 
of every hundred affected with your disease 
recoyers.”’ ‘Well?’ ‘You are the hun- 
dredth I have treated for the malady and I 
have not cured one of them.” 

....A gentleman im a draper’s shop had the 
misfortune to tread on a lady’s skirt, She 
turned round, her face flushed with anger; 
but, seeing the gentleman was a stranger, she 
smiled complacently, saying: “‘I beg pardon, 
sir. I was going to be in a dreadful passion. 
I thought it was my husband.” 


....A Western buyer, who was in New York 
last week, seeing the placard ‘‘Tee- Cream at 
Wholesale” in front’ ofa restaurant, entered 
aad said: ‘‘How much is your ice cream a 
quart?’ ‘Fifty cents,” was the reply of the 
polite attendant. ‘‘ Well, then,’’ returned the 
Hoosier, fanning himself with his hat, “give 
me a bushel and a sugar-scoop.”” 


...A pretty little girl, in whose cheap and 
plain dress the child of a laborer could be 
recognized, contemplated, in company with 
her mother, the rich show-window of a toy 
store on the boulevard. Her mother, pointing 
at the biggest and most richly dressed of the 
dolls, said: ‘You would like to have that; 
wouldn’t you, Louise?” ‘Oh! no, Mamma. 
Not that one, It’s too well dressed for me.” 
‘And what difference does that make to you?” 
“Why, I’d want to be my dolly’s mamma, and 
not her servant-girl.’’ 


-.--A gentleman just from a greenhouse 
stepped into an Indianapolis street-car, the 
other day, loaded down with his blooming 
fuchsias. He was particularly enthusiastic 
over a pot of fuchsias which he was glorifying 
to some lady friends who sat by his side. The 
ladies admired the beauty of the flowers; but 
suggested that their perfume was rather 
peculiar for that kind of a plant. This peculiar- 
ity was noticed, or nosed, by nearly every one 
inthe car, The gentleman looked a little un- 
easy, but talked the more. At last he rang the 
bell, gathered up his flowers, and started for the 
door, when the peculiar perfume of the fuch- 
sias was explained by the tops of a five-cent 
bunch of onions sticking gracefully from his 
coat-tail pocket. 

....-GRAMMAR IN RuyMg, 
Three little words you often see 
Are Articles—a, an, and the. 
A Noun’s the name of anything, 
A school or garden, hoop or swing. 

Adjectives tell the kind of Noun, 

As great, small, pretty, white, or brown. 

Instead of Nouns the Pronouns stand— 

Her head, his face, your arm, my hand. 

Verbs tell of something to be done— 

To read, count, sing, laugh, jump, or run. 

How things are done the Adverbs tell, 

As slowly, quickly, ill, or well. 

Conjunctions join the words together— 

As men and women, with or whether. 

The preposition stands before 

A Noun, as in or through a door. 
The Interjection shows surpfise, 
As oh! how pretty; ah/ how wise, | ‘- 
The watt are called Nine Parts of 8 
Which reading, writing, apecking t 


; 
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critillon titeur ibe Beate ae week 
- 4 be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
| Mehere, for all volumes received. The interests of. 
our readers will guide.us in the selection af works 
Sor further notice. 


THE UNITED STATES AS SEEN BY 
SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL.* 


OnE would suppose that the time had 
come; when .Englishmen and Scotchmen 
would beso familiar with the people of the 
United States and their affairs that a book 
such as is just published here and in Lon- 
don under the title of ‘White'and Black, by 
Sir George Campbell, M. P., would scarcely 
be called for. But it may be seen from the 
author’s preface that this is a mistaken 
idea, Even so intelligent a man as the 
author himself seems to have had few no- 
tions of this country that were not derived 
from: Anthony Trollope’s: ‘‘ North Amer- 
ica” or books of no better pretensions. 
He, therefore, made a short visit here, ‘a 
year ago, purposely to take a bird’s-eye 
view, as he expresses it, and learn some- 
thing of the country from personal observ- 
ation, On his return to Scotland, it became 
necessary for him to speak many times to 
the constituents he represents in Parliament; 
and he chose to tell them of his American 
tour, rather than of English politics. The 
greater part of the book grew out of these 
speeches or lectures and can claim little 
literary merit; but as a straightforward, 
sensible account of our institutions and 

ple it is worthy of high commendation. 
The author is a man of wide experience, an 
old traveler, an intelligent observer, and an 
honest reporter of what he has seen. 

He thinks that the people of Great Britain 
ought to know the Americans better than 
they do. ‘‘ When one goes among them,” 
he says, ‘‘ one finds that they are very little 
removed from us, after all.” He wonders 
that, after what has been written in the 
way of Caricature, we as a people are so 
warmly disposed toward the English, and 
regrets that the majority of American trav- 
elers prefer to spend their time and money 
on the Continent. For the most part, he 
himself found everything inthe United 
States quite to his liking. The climate was 
a little too severe in summer and’ winter, to 
be sure; but the sky was usually bright, the 
people usually looked healthy and robust, 
while in point of energy and enterprise he 
found them rather above the average Brit- 
isher and about equal to an average Scotch- 
man. He seemed to have been surprised to 
find that in regard to language the ‘‘ Yan- 
keeisms” and ‘‘ Americanisms” of litera- 
ture were somehow very few and far be- 
tween. ‘‘I was really surprised to find 
how little difference there is, and how 
much their idioms and everything else are 
thoroughly English. It is a curious thing, 
but it seems to me that the only people who 
talk very American indeed are the higher 
class of people, and especially the ladies— 
the sort of fine ladies one sees in foreign 
hotels on the Continent of Europe. Per- 
haps the truth is that these people are the 
oldest Americans, who have brought down 
most completely the provincial peculiarities 
which they carried with them from certain 
parts of Old England or established among 
themselves in the early days of American 





‘gettlement.” He was also pleasantly dis- 


appointed in finding ‘‘ comparatively lit. 
tle of the Yankee” about the men, what- 
ever he may mean by that; and he cites the 
experience of a friend, who, when he ar- 
rived at Chicago, was anxious to see a 
“typical American, with slouched hat, big 
boots, belt with revolver stuck in it, and so 
on.” At last he found a man who appeared 
to be the identical one he was in search 
of, and, entering into conversation with him, 
asked, as one of his first questions, if he 
had been in the city long. ‘‘ Na,” was the 
answer. ‘I’m jist a month frae Glasca.” 
He next goes on to say that he found the 
lower class of Americans not rude and bar- 
barous, as Mr. Trollope had described them; 
but quite the contrary. Whenever he had 
occasion to talk with them, he was always 
impressed by their civility, intelligence, and 
education. Then, agdin, he found that 
everybody had great respect for the law, 
and were, for the most. past, jaw-abiding 


> Witte iit Bick. ‘ah Outéome of & Visit to the 


was such as should commend high respect. 
‘American cities, he believes, are too large, 
and too many’ people come to the! towns 


| who would be better situated in the country: 


“T was almost ‘to say,” he con-’] 
tinues, “that for every man who ‘feally 
works with his hands there seema to be two 
who seek to live by speculating apon him, 
especially by insuring his life., That, seems 
to be the great. business now to which re- 
tired generals; governors, and other great 
men devote themselves.” Of the hotels in 
the large cities, about which English travel- 
ers are always expressing their minds, he 
decides that they are extremely. convenient 
for transient guests; but as residences, in 
the way many Americans use them, he 
would prefer something quite different. 
**There does’ not exist either the cosy, com- 
fortable English hotel or the foreign café. 
There is nothing in New York or anywhere 
else, so far as I saw, like the, boulevards in 
Continental cities. But there is everywhere 
the universal American hotel, the lower 
hall of which is a kind of place of assembly 
for all the world; or, at all events, all the 
male world. That public life in the hotel 
hall is what the American men seem to 
like best. The reading-rooms and other 
public apartments: are not very com- 
fortable; but the barber’s shop attached to 
every American hotel is luxurious.” It 
seems strange to him, as it undoubtedly 
does to half of the Americans themselves, 
that the appearance of domestic comfort 
which is to be found in the majority of Eu- 
ropean hotels does not somehow find its 
way across the water. It is to be regretted, 
though, that this visitor, in particular, 
should have gone away with so poor an 
idea of the Americans’ ‘‘ mode of feeding”; 
because he could not have had a fair oppor- 
tunity to form anopinion. ‘ You never 
see,” he says, ‘‘such a thing as an English 
joint or an English dish put upon the table. 
Nor, on the other hand, have you well- 
cooked dishes: handed round in ‘the French 
style. They have a style of their own, 
which is that your meal is served in a large 
number of curious oval little dishes, which 
are put before ‘you all mixed up together, 
without the smallest regard to time or tide, 
or hotness or coldness, or anything else. 
The Americans themselves seem to have a 
partiality to live upon oysters, which are 
there produced in enormous quantity, and I 
believe of excellent quality, for I do not eat 
them myself. Their beef is generally good; 
but not always well cooked. The mutton 
not good. They drink a very great deal of 
tea and coffee and a great deal of milk; but, 
what is unpardonable, considering the ex- 
cellent dairy facilities which they have, the 
butter is always salt andbad,” He received 
a very favorable impression, however—too 
favorable—respecting the drinking of alco- 
holic liquors. It would be rare, he thought, 
to see anybody, except foreigners, at the 
tablesof the great hotels drinking anything 
stronger than tea or coffee. ‘They drink 
a great deal of milk and such innocent 
| things,” he adds; but neither beer, nor wine, 
nor spirits. If you want first-class Ameri- 
can drinks, you must go to the cafés on the 


‘boulevards of Paris, for you won't get 


them in America. That is my experience,” 


Such are some of the comments in the 
first third of the book. The rest includes a 


‘long chapter of inquiry into the present 


condition of the Negroes in the South, from 
which the work takes its rather unaccount- 
able title; one hundred and eighty pages of 
rough notes from the author’s journal; and 
some conclusions respecting politics, the 
growth of religious denominations, and the 
opportunities for emigration and invest- 
ment. The condition of the Negroes the 
author was especially interested about, as 
he hoped to gain information, by looking 
into their future prospects, which might 
help to suggestions in the management of 
British possessions where white and black 
races are intermingled.’ This portion of 
his book, though, wifl be/of little interest to 
American readers; and it is enough tomen- 
tion thatdie traveled principally in Virginia, 

WO Carolinas, and Georgia; conversed 
ae number of the’ Negroes and the 
da of “Southerners; and, on the 
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| them-eand the whites so little strained and 
difficult.” In the presentation of our 
political. system he is not; quite equal to a . 
De Tocqueville; but.in. the main. he suo . 
ceeds in giving.a very: fair ‘account; with ' 
only a slight blunder now'and then—-such 
as stating that members’ ‘of the’ United 
Btates Senate ‘hold *offite” for four’ or ‘six 
years, that governors of the different states 
are elected either for periods of two or four 
yearg;,and the confounding of the caucus 
with the primary election, The American 
congressmen, he. thinks, are, .om. ithe: aver- 
age, more able men than the! members: of 
Parliament. Being paid mén,’ bound’ to 
work, ‘they work hardé®"and ‘by their 
system of committees work ‘more éfféctual- 
ly; but they aré not more honest, and are, 
on the Contrary, more open to the imputa- 
tion of jobbery and wire-pulling, The 
mode of electing the Chief Executive and 
making him independent of Congress he 
considers inferior to the English ministerial 
system; and the political character of the 
appointments to subordinate civil posts ap- 
pears to him an evil. ofa very grave char- 
acter. Yet heis inclined to believe that the 
great principles handed down by the found- 
ers: of the Republic have really given & 
high tone, a continuity of purpose, and s 
national dignity to the American political 
system, in whatever hands it may be. Amer- 
ican statesmen steer by permanent, sailing 
directions, and in this respect. their..work 
contrasts favorably with the English hand. 
to-mouth, hap-hazard want of system. He 
instances our successful efforts :to reduce 
the public debt as one’ marked ‘contrast to 
similar efforts on the part of the Biiglish| and 
“in regard,” he gays, “to such questions 
asthe public land, local government, ee 
others which could be named, there. 
been for generations.a continuity of policy 
which. we may envy.” As to, the 
Americans as a religious, people, he ‘very 
frankly admits that he expected to find the 
country overrun with new-fangled ideas; 
but found he was mistaken. *' By far the 
larger portion of the people,” he ascer- 
tained, ‘‘adhere to the good old-fashioned 
churches; or perhaps’ ‘in’ many cases I 
should say to an old-fashioned congrega- 
tional system.” The Catholics,’ he incor- 
rectly states, do not make progress. 

In conclusion, he reminds those who were 
offended by Mr. Gladstone’s recent article, 
in which it wag stated that, this country, if 
it keep together, would ,certainly surpass 
England, that the ex-premier only spoke a 
truth which» must, be «self-evident; ‘“We 
are a people,” he adds, ‘‘a little over thirty 
millions, who have no meats of extension 
in our 6wn country. We aré, as it’ were, 
like a ‘hive of bees, which is constantly 
sending forth swarms, to establish other 
hives elsewhere, but does not itself admit 
of extension; whereas, the Americans are 
already upward of forty millions, perhaps 
nearly forty-five millions of people, and 
they have not one hive, butforty' hives; and 
these only partially occupied.” “And not 
only do they send their swarms into their 
own hives; but they aré continually receiv- 
ing new swarms from us and from others.” 
If he wére a‘young man, with @ moderate 
patrimony, he thinks he would come to this 
country and look about him, though he 
would be careful not to invest his fortune 
rashly. It would be principally a question 
of temperament and a choice between the 
safety und ease which such a man may have 
in’ his own country or the adventure and 
the chance of making his mark’ which he 
may have in America: Farm-laborers and 
mechanics of every kind, he believes, have 
much greater opportunities here ‘in’ this 
country than in England; but clerks, shop- 
keepers, and professional men, unless they 
are exceedingly clever, he would advise. to 
remain there. Regarding the investment 
of ‘English capital in American enterprises, 
he cautions -his countrymen, and believes 
that the difference of one-per-cent, advance: 
on railway bonds’*and such securities is 
hardly worth the risk. vd 
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period of the Prince's lifé from 1897 to 1899, up 
to"two years before his death. The only events 
of historical consequence in England during 
this time were the Indian mutiny and the 
assumption of the direct government of India 
But whatever is said in a general way respect- 
ing these events is of scarcely any interest 
now, Life went on in the royal household quite 
as if nothing was taking place, and it is only 
here and there that the subjects are mentioned. 
The philanthropy of the Prince is much dwelt 
on; also hie sympathy with the working 
classes, his desire to provide amusements and 
proper places of \refreshment for the people, 

aswell as his wide information, uprightness, 

and natural courtegy. The extracts from his 
letters, as in the previous volumes, are always 
full of superior intelligence, fine feeling, and 
kindliness. Passages also from the Queen’s 
diary during these years awaken interest in her, 

quite apert from her character as a queen. 

(D. Appleton & Co.) 


--A book by Henry Raymond Rogers, M. 
D. (no place of publication), called New and 
Original Theories of the Great Physical Forces, is 
utterly wild and worthless, The author begins 
his argument with this statement: ‘ Accord- 
ing to the decrees of that law [of conser- 
vation of force], whatever is received by the 
earth from the sun, an equivalent for the same 
must again be returned from the earth to the 
sun, tothe uttermost fraction.’’ That is not 
true. The law allows the force to be retained, 
or to be transferred to Venus, or Sirius, or 
space. We turn the page, and find it stated 
that the earth contains 250,000 million cubic 
miles, which is y below the true figure. 
Then he says that the center of the earth is a 
big- molten ocean—a fact not settled at all; 
and that this “‘eentral core of heat’’ must by 
the “‘philosaphic mind’’ be associated with 
“the idea of stupendous magnetic power,’’ 
producing a “‘ grand magnetic current,” whose 
action and retroaction causes sunlight, sun- 
heat, gravity, sound, etc., ete.; all the products 
of this interacting “ vito-magnetic fluid.” But 
he gives not one item of evidence, only asser- 
tion. He does not tell us why a molten core 
should produce magnetism more than a cold 
core. Butitis of nouse to go through with 
the volume. It is all silly. 


+.«-D, Appleton & Co. have begun the pub- 
lication of a series of small volumes under the 
title of ‘‘ Classical, Writers,"’ which Macmillan 
& Co. are bringing out)in London. Mr. John 
Richard Green is the general editor, and the 
writer of the first volume to appear, Milton, is 
the Rey. Stopford Brooke. Whatever Mr, Brooke 
writes is always sure to exhibit wide informa- 
tion of the subject in hand, excc‘lent judgment, 
and conscientious workmanship. In this 
16@mo volume of one bundred and sixty- 
seven pages he has given not only a very com- 
plete sketch of Milton's life, but seventy pages 
of helpful. criticism on “ Paradise Lost ’’— 
helpful, atleast, to the young student in liter- 
ature, for whom this series is especially de- 
signed. In the sketch he chooses to dwell on 
the purely literary side of the poet's life and 
his poetry, and does not enter very fully into 
his political controversies or give attention at 
any length tothe prose works which grew out 
of these:; The book is one that may be read 
with pleasure, and will be found a useful one 
for teachers to place in the hands of their pu- 
pils. There are eleven more volumes—which 
include Greek, Latin, and English classical 
writers—already in preparation for this series 
by carefully chosen anthors. 


«The little 16-mo volume, by Anna Dick- 
inson, entitled A Ragged Register, which Har- 
per & Brothers have just published, is a 
kind of book that a reader will not care to 
criticise too closely nor to praise overmuch. It 
is like the talk of an extra bright, intelligent 
person, who delights to talk and talks a great 
deal ‘about himself or herself and everybody 
else whom he or she may happen to know or to 
have met. Of course, such persons are apt to 
say a large number of silly things, as well as 
words of wisdom ; but one is glad to listen to 
them now and then, nevertheless, and forgive 
a little conceit and such like, especially if they 
have had much experience among people and 
affaires in general. The book is a long talk 
about lecturing, traveling, living at hotels, the 
odd specimens of humanity to be met at every 
turn—the humors, trials, and vexations in- 
cident to a prosperous lecturer’s career. It is 
first one thing and then another, just as the 
reminiscences happen to occur. Once begun, 
though, the yolume will be pretty sure to be 
read to the close, for there is a burst of 
laughter on nearly every other page. 


«+». With the of Theodore Win- 
"s “Joba Brent,” we recall no nove) that 
deals. in any way with the Mormons; but.that 
there is much dramatic material among these 
people for the novelist a story entitled In 
the, Tolls; or, , Martyrs of the Latter Deys, by 
Mra. A. _@.. Paddock, plainly shows. The au- 
thor of this book lacks the literary experience 
and skill necessary to produce a powerful 






novel; but the story she has to tell—a true 
one for the most part—is a strong one and 
interesting, notwithstanding the unartisticman- 
ner in which it is told. She writes with a pur- 
pose and pute into the book the many hideous 
facts which she bas ed during a long 
residence among the Mormons. Beginning 
with the conversion of a young married man 
by a Mormon elder, she follows his career and 
the fortunes of his family through a long 
period in Salt Lake City, and presents a very 
repulsive history of the young wife's suffering 
and of Mormon rule. (Chicago: Dixon & 
Shepard.) 


...»Mr. William J. Rolfe’s edition of Othello, 
the Moor of Venice, the latest of his Shakespeare 
volumes, is such a book as one likes to drop 
into the pocket or keep within handy reach for 
frequent readings. The text of the edition, he 
tells us, is the result of a careful collation of 
the quarto of 1622 and the folio of 1623 with 
the other leading editions, early and modern. 
The sixty pages devoted to critical notes, either 
by himself or well-known Shakespeare schol- 
ars, are worthy of careful study, for they are 
replete with a scholarly understanding of the 
play and thoughtful suggestions. The illus- 
trations of scenery in Cyprus are from Arun- 
dale’s sketches, engraved for Knight’s ‘‘ Picto- 
rial Shakespeare,’’ and there is also a very good 
engraving of Venice, from one of Turner’s 
paintings. (Harper & Brothers.) 


. Studies of Paris, from the Italian of Ed- 
mondo de Amicis, by W. W. C. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), will be found a very readable volume. 
It is composed of five chapters—on ‘‘ The First 
Day in Paris,’’ “‘ A Glance at the Exhibition,” 
“Victor Hugo," ‘“‘Emile Zola,” and ‘‘ Paris,” 
The author is a bright, lively writer and throws 
a charm around all he writes about. Paris he 
looks at and criticises with enthusiasm, and 
his chapters on Victor Hugo and Zola, the 
latest sensation among the French novelists, 
are particularly full and interesting. 


.-Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epis- 
tes of the Apostle Faul is now reprinted by T. 
Y. Crowell, of this city, in a single compact 
12mo volume of 764 pages. The type is clear 
and readable and the excellent text will not 
soon become antiquated. It is still, perhaps, 
the best book on the subject available for 
students of the Acts and Epistles of Paul. 


.-Lee & Shepard have published a record, 
by Luther L. Holden, of an excursion made to 
and through Europe by the Tourjée educa- 
tional party of 1878, entitled A Summer Jaunt 
through the Old World. The book is well writ- 
ten and contains much information, though 
reminding one occasionally of guide-books in 
general. The illstrations are excellent. 


...-2%g Woffington, the first novel Charles 
Reade wrote, and a capital one too, together 
with a new edition of R W. Dale’s Jmpressions 
of America, are among the late issues in Ap- 
pleton’s Hundy-Volume Series. The latter 
contains an additional chapter, ‘‘ Religion,” 
which was published in England subsequent to 
the issue of the firet edition. 


...-Harper & Brothers’ new edition of Mot- 
ley’s works is now completed by the issue of 
his last great work, The Life and Death of John 
of Barneveld, Though this is a separate work 
in itself, it forms also a natural sequence to 
the two other histories—‘‘ The Dutch Repub- 
lic” and “‘ The United Netherlands,” 





LITERARY NEWS. 


T. B. ALDRICH is at work upon a new novel 
for The Atlantic, which will deal with the labor 
question. 





Houghton, Osgood & Co. will eoon issue a 
new edition of Hunnewell’s ‘Land of Scott,” 
uniform in style with the illustrated library of 
Waverley. 


General di Cesnola’s ‘‘Cyprus” has been 
translated into German by Ludwig Stern, and 
is being published in parts by Hermann Coste- 
noble, at Jena. 


Among the guide-books which have recently 
come to hand is a useful one on “ Long 
Branch: Our Summer Capital,’ by the author 
of ** Morley’s Letters from New York” (Major 
E. H. Ropes). It contains views, maps, and 
descriptions of all the places of interest con- 
nected inany way with this summer resort. 


“Some Practical Hints on Wood Engraving, 
for the Instruction of Reviewers and the 
Public,” is the title of a small book by Mr. W. 
J, Linton, which Lee & Shepard announce for 
early publication. 


The first part of Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s 
article on Rubens will be given in the Septem- 
ber number of ZheInternational Review. In the 
same number Mr, Henry Cabot Lodge, one of 
the new editors, will have a review of Adam's 
“Life of Albert Gallatin.” 








‘The Helne revival, in. England, of, which the 
latest feature is the announcement of transla- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 






tions of his compiete works, gives interest to 


of ‘translations of his works in their own coun- 
try, London publishers have bought editions of 
at least two works by him in this country. 
Henry Holt & Co. have published four volumes 
by him’: “ Pictures of Travel,’’ “Scintillations 
of Heine,’’ “‘ Pearls from Heine,” and the ‘Book 
of Songs,” the last having been translated by 
Charles G. Leland. 


A recent number of The Academy contains 

a series of letters from Lady Byron to 
Mrs. Leigh, Byron’s sister. They form part of 
the papers of Mrs. Leigh which have lately 
been purchased for the British Museum, and 
have been communicated to The Academy by 
Mr. E. Maunde Thompson. The letters were 
written at various periods, beginning on Jan- 
uary 16th, 1816, the day after Lady Byron left 
her husband’s house, and ending in 1851, just 
before Mrs. Leigh’s fatal illness. There are 
also two letters to Mrs. Leigh’s daughters, the 
last of which was written in July, 1852, after 
her mother’s death. 
* Houghton, Osgood & Co. havein preparation 
a new edition of Colonel Waring’s ‘‘The San- 
itary Drainage of Houses and Towns,’’ which 
was published three years ago by Hurd & 
Houghton. It will be enlarged by the addition 
of the article on the drainage of Cumberland 
Mills village, in Maine, which appeared in a re- 
cent Harpers’ Magazine, and also by the late 
Atlantic Monthly article upon recent modifica- 
tions in sanitary drainage. This house has also 
just issued the last four volumes of the illus- 
trated library edition of Dickens. They are 
“ Pictures from Italy” and ‘‘ American Notes,” 
in one volume, “Sketches by Boz,’”’ ‘‘Com- 
mercial Traveler,” and ‘‘Child’s History of 
England.”’ 


A new volume by Bayard Tae: to be called 
“Studies in German Literature,”’ is announced 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons for publication in 
September. It has been carefully edited from 
the original manuscript by Mrs. Taylor and the 
Hon. George H. Boker, and consists in part of 
the twelve lectures originally prepared by Mr. 
Taylor for delivery in Cornell University, and 
to which were added, for use with the lectures 
on other occasions, a number of original trans- 
lations from German poetry. Among other 
new books that are about to be published by 
the Messrs. Putnam are a volume by President 
John Bascom, of the University of Wisconsin, 
on “The Science of Ethics ’’; ‘‘A Lady’s Life in 
the Rocky Mountains,” by Isabella Bird, author 
of “‘ Six Months in the Sandwich Islands,” “A 
Ride of 700 Miles through Japan,” etc., illus- 
trated ; ‘From Attic to Cellar,’ a book for 
young housekeepers ; ‘‘A Man’s a Man for a’ 
that,” a novel by a new writer; ‘‘The New 
Plutarch : Lives of those who have Made the 
History of the World,’’ Vol. I, ‘‘ Abraham Lin- 
coln,’’ by Charles G. Leland, Vol. II, ‘‘ Coligny 
and the Failure of the French Reformation,” 
by Walter Besant ; a new and cheaper edition 
of Fothergill’s ‘‘Maintenance of Health”; 
‘‘Consumption and how to Prevent .It,” by 
Thomas Mays, M. D. ; ‘‘ The Medical Student’s 
Aid Series,’’ comprising volumes on anatomy, 
botany (medical), chemistry (medical), thera- 
peutics, and toxicology. 
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of Ethics. 


Being Part First of “The Principles of Morality.?* 


By HERBERT SPENCER, 


From the New York Tribune. 


“ The publication of the present volume deviates from the order of the programme of the ‘System of Syn- 
thetic Philosophy ’ for reasons stated by the author in the preface. According to the original plan, the ‘Sys- 
tem’ was to cnd with the ‘ Principles of Morality,’ of which the chapters now issued form the first division. As 
the second and third volumes of the ‘Principles of Sociology ’ remain as yet unpublished, this installment of 
the succeeding work appears out of its regular place. Mr. Spencer was induced to take this course through 


fear that adh 





to the p 


might result in the failure to complete the work. The precariousness of 


his health and the uncertainty of life admonished him of the wisdom of bringing this portion of the ‘System’ 


to a speedy close. 
* 


“Mr. Spencer’s main purpose is to ascertain and describe the objective qualities of right conduct, the ex- 
ternal signs of the highest virtue, and to show their coincidence with the results of progressive evolution. This 
he has done in the course of the profound and exhaustive analysis of which he is so consummate a master, of 
vigorous but singularly lucid reasonings, and of ample and impressive {llustrations from every department of 
Nature. The constant reference to the facts of the material universe, founded on a rare familiarity with every 
branch of physics and natural history, gives a peculiar vitality to his composition and preserves it from the 
speculative air which is the bane of so many philosophical essays, Mr. Spencer combines, to a degree certain- 
ly seldom found in any other living English writer, the power of deep phy feet of equally acute insight and 





outsight, of practical adaptation, and of exp 


and illustrati it 


as itis forcible. With the 


condensation and pointedness of Hobbes, the flowing facility of Latte, the philosophic simplicity and earnest- 
ness of Bishop Butler, and the profundity of Kant, without his diffuseness and obscurity, he must be classed 
in the highest rank of British authors, not only as a thinker, in which line few will be disposed to question his 
pre-eminence, but as an artistic writer, in which capacity he has, perhaps, not been so universally recognized.” 
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FRENCH AND BELGIANS. 


By PHEBE E. GIBBONS, 
Author of ‘Pennsylvania Dutch,” etc, 
12mo. Extra cloth. $2.00. 


“The book pentnetes and in an unusual d 
structive in respect to the manners _—™ habits 3 
thought of the people.”—Boston Advertise: 


bee Pat, LS. a A realiotte study and quite sure fs entertain 
more than a formal book of travel, —e it is 
bene on a full of information.” —Haréford C ‘ourant. 


DIANA CAREW, 


4 NOVEL, 
By MRS. FORRESTER, 
Author of “‘ Rhona,” ‘‘ Viva,”’ “‘ Dolores,” ete. 
Cheap edition. 16mo. Paper cover. 50 cts. 
“A story of great beauty and complete { 
ita close. “d Those who admire « levesssny o 
good society, and who especiall admire 


zs ease and nat- 
uralness in writing and tharee painting, will find 
in _. Forrester’s novel a deep pleasure.”—Boston 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tas INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
free, 98 & PREMIUM, to any person who will 
pay $6.00 iu udvance for a two years’ sub- 
scription. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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Religious Futelligence. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE TUNKERS. 


+i’) 

Tux proceedings of the annual Council of 
the Tunkers make this ‘year a much small- 
en a ‘This fact is one 

significance, Itisoneof many signs of 
ola améng thst people of ‘antique cus 
toms and ideas. ' “Those who lieve read in 
these columns accounts of two previous 
Councils of the.Tunkers will remember 
how trivial were many of the subjects dis- 
cussed, and how little time, apparently, 
was given to/matiers of real importance, 
We goticed some improvement last year— 
such ‘qfaéstion# ss) foreign missions and 
church extension receiving | attention; but 
one of the organs-of the denomination, 
whose edifors aré then of good sense and 
some liberality of opinion (the Primitive 
Christian), expressed regret that the Coun- 
cil should have’ gpent #6 tiuch valuable 
timé » on trivial , questions, and the 
hope that future meetings would be re 
lieved of the discussion of matters which 
had been frequently decided, and be able 
to give more attention to the condition and 
needs of the Brotherhood. Since the last 
Council men of more liberal ideas still than 
the editors of the Primitive Christian have 
engaged in the publication of a paper called 
The Progressive Christian, which has labored 
kindly to show the brethren how they were 
doing wrong in insisting so strenuously on 
uniformity in matters of dress, and driving 
worthy people out of the Church by unrea- 
sonable demands upon them. These influ- 
ences, added to those which have resulted 
from the pains Tae IyperEenvEnT has taken 
to make the Tunkers better known as a 
denomination, are evidently educating these 
peculiar people, and they are getting rid of 
some of thelr antiquated notions and be- 
coming, so to speak, modernized. 

The old questions—whether coats shall be 
worn with a standing or rolling collar, and 
whether baptism in a pool is valid—were 
not discussed this year, and but little. time 
was given to. the consideration of the single 
and double modes of feet-washing: 

The Council was held at Broadway, Va., 
three days being occupied. The standing 
committee, which prepares the business for 
the Council, selected the officers, Elder R. 
H. Miller being’ moderator: | The fifteenth 
chapter of Acts was read as the scriptural 
authority end model for the Council and 
the business of the session was taken up. 
A committee, appointed last year, made a 
report on the question whethera change in 
the manner of holding the Council was 
desirable... The ‘Tunkers have found, like 
the Presbyterians and other denominations 
who have large assemblies or conferences, 
that the burden of providing entertainnient 
for the Council isa heavy one. Great crowds 
usually attend the Councils, and tax to the 
utmost the hospitality of members of the 
congregations of the neighborhood. To 
lighten this burden was the object the Coun- 
cil of last year had in mind, The commit- 
tee recommended that each. brother attend- 
ing the meeting shall be required to pay 
$1, leaving the sisters free to do as they 
think best; that free board be given only to 
brethren and’ sisters and ‘their special 
friends, a boarding-tent to be established 
for others, who shall pay a small amount for 
their meals. The objection to the changes 
was chiefly to the phrase each brother shall 
pay, a8 savoring of compulsion. It was 
argued that the tax would prevent some 
poor people from attending the Council— 
people who could not raise a dollar. Others 
thought the plan most favorable to the poor, 
and the only delegate from Michigan said it 
made possible the holding of an annual 
meeting in that state, which would do more 
good than ten years of preaching. Some 
one reminded the Council that the discus- 
sion was getting dangerously long, and the 
question was speedily brought to a vote, 
the report. being adopted. 

The first query concerned the constitu. 
tion and mode of appointing committees to 
settle church difficulties. It was asked 
whether it would not be well to appoint 
‘deacons to settle all difficulties save those 
of doctrine, ‘thereby saving the reputa 
tion” of elders and ministers, It was stated, 

£ in favor of the proposition, that when the 
- decision of elders does ‘not give satisfaction 
theiz influence as preachers is affected. On 








mre) © teeter eee fs 


the other sidé, the reply was, ‘that deacons 
had reputations to lose, ag well as elders, 
The Council decided, 0 .make. no- 

The mission in Denmark, it was 

required $800 the coming year, and the 
Council was asked to apportion the amount 
among the districts. ‘The’ standing com- 
mittee recommended that. each church be 
asked to contribute $2. Some objection 
was made, on the ground: thatthe «anission 
was'an enterprise of the District of North- 
ern Illinois, and of extravagance. But the 
Council accepted the recommendation. 

The’ mode of feet-washing was consid- 
ered, on #,‘‘query” asking the Council .to 
grant full liberty to any church to use the 
single mode, .Mr. J.. Hendricks, of South- 
ern Illinois, addressed the Council in favor 
of granting the liberty asked for. He said 
of the 24 churches in Southern Tilinois 14 
wash by the single mode, and there has 
been no objection save'in two of them, 
Some churches had changed from the single 
mode to the double mode, on account of 
objections. If the Council will grant lib- 
erty to use the single, as well as the double 
mode, all agitation will cease. If not, the 
minorities will be strengthened in their op- 
position to the single mode. The decision 
of the Council in 1877 required unanimous 
consent to change from the double mode, 
which is considered. more orderly, to the 
single mode, and it was represented as very 
unsatisfactory. In a church where 119 de- 
sire the single mode and 4 the double mode 
the majority had to give way to the minor- 
ity. The double mode is where one person 
both washes and wipes the feet of another. 
The single mode is where one person washes 
and another wipes the feet of a brother, 
There were objections to changing the de- 
cision of 1877, One of the brethren said: 
‘« Whenever you show me a church that is 
not living up to the order of the brother- 
hood, it is one of those that washes feet in 
the single mode.” The question was de- 
ferred till next year. 

The question arose whether a member 
who has withdrawn from the order of Free- 


ers of that order, or whether he must 
disregard his oath. The Council decided 
that the latter alternative was the one to 
choose. The rights of the majority again 
came up, under a query as to whether a 
minority ought to be allowed to prevent a 
church from establishing a Sunday-school, 
as in accordance with a previous decision of 
the Council. There appeared to be no op- 
ponents of the Sunday-school in the Coun- 
cil, and the objéctions which were made to 
allowing schools to be organized where 
there was any opposition were offered on 
the ground thet the customary way of de- 
ciding matters in the Brotherhood was by 
unanimous consent, and this custom ought 
not to be disregarded. The Council agreed 
to advise minorities to yield, for the sake of 


peace. 

The most interesting discussion arose on 
the course of certain editors concerning the 
dress of the Brotherhood. The offense 
complained of was committed in ‘The 
Progressive Ohristian, The Vindicator, and’ 
The Deacon, which spoke’ ‘in’ ‘unkind 
phrases” of ‘‘straight-jackets, round- 
tailed coats,” of ‘‘idolatrous-clothes relig- 
ion;”’ etc!’ There ‘were five’ memorials on 
the subject. The standing committee re- 
ported on these memorials, recommending 
that the editors of the above-named papers 
make humble acknowledgment of® their 
offenses; that cértain elders named, among 
them Mr. Harshey; be required to’ give sat- 
isfaction for publishing schismatic articles; 
and that a committee be appointed, whose 
duty it shall be to)see that the editors 
of church papers admit no articles 
assailing the doctrines or principles. or 
practices of the Brotherhood. Two of 
‘the editors objected to this report; which 
was in the nature of a verdict, when 
no hearing had been given to the accused.. 
‘The moderator declared that it was not a 
‘verdict ‘until the Council passed it; ' Aifter 
some slight amendments, the report, except- 
ing that relating to a censorship, 

paeete abit Rone 


make es “baba iota of © théir ‘ ‘errors: 
After but little disoussion, it wanegreed to 
appoint the committee of supervision. . 

A query asking that the weeding o? hats 





was presented; but the Council made no 
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masons may answer recognitions from mem.- | 


e accused were called upon to: 


by ladies be not made a bar to! membefship’ 
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changes in, its rule against ° hats.” ) 
Sturgis.eaid: +‘We love our dear 

well to ever cut them off unless the Word 
of God cuts them off... Weuse forbearance. 
in making friendly visits, and persuade and 
entreat them for the Lord’s sake not to go 
with the idolatrous world in its proud 
fashions. Iam glad to know that every 
brother and sister that loves the order are 
not going to sacrifice their fellowship in the 
Church for the sake of a difference in the 
meek and lowly covering that our sisters 
generally put on.” 


a 


Tue Gourock. congregation have decided 
unanimously to follow their pastor out of the 
United Presbyterian Church. The minister 
deputed by the Synod to “preach the church 
vacant” found, on bis arrival, that the elders 
had locked the church up; so he preached to a 
crowd in the street from the steps of the 
church. On Wednesday: night following a 
meeting of the congregation was held, at 
which resolutions were passed unanimously 
expressing sympathy with Mr. Macrae in his 
painful position, confidence in his qualifica- 
tions to preach the Gospel, unabated respect 
and esteem for him, and surprise that the 
Synod should have refused him a libel and a 
fair and open trial. It was then decided unan- 
imously in favor of a formal meeting, to with- 
draw from the Church and call Mr. Macrae as 
pastor. A letter was received from Mr. Macrae 
expressing his gratitude for the sympathy of 
his church, and advising them to do unitedly 
whatever they decided to do. He approved 
the action of the elders in shutting the church, 
under the circumstances, and said that it 
seemed best that he should not remain with 
the congregation, The congregation of the 
School Wynd Church, Dundee, which had un- 
successfully called Mr. Macrae to be its pastor, 
held a meeting and passed the following res- 
olution: ‘‘That the meeting disapprove of the 
proceedings instituted and carried out by the 
Synod against Mr. Macrae, which proceedings 
the congregation think were unnecessary, 
irregular, and such as’ to prevent him getting 
a fair trial ; that this meeting expresses respect 
for Mr. Macrae in the manly course followed 
by him before the Synod; that they sympa- 
thize with him in the painful position in which 
he is placed, and hope that he will have many 
years of work before him.” ) A discussion took 
place, on a motion te communicate the resolu-; 
tionto Mr. Macrae and ask him whether he 
would now be inclined to accept a call, in 
which it was shown that the church and manse, 
in case of secession, would remain the prop- 
erty of those continuing in connection with 
the U. P. Synod. 


..-The English Wesleyan Conference re- 
Gelved sixty candidates for the ministry. It 
was reported that the examination of the 222 
probationers was not eo satisfactory as last 
year. It was found that many had dropped 
Greek.and Hebrew after leaving college. What 
is called “a conversation on the work of God” 
took place. The Rev. John Bond read the 
statistics of membership, which showed 377,- 
612 in society, with 23,984 ov trial. During the 
year 40,153 new memibers had been received; 
5,836 had died ; 28,722 had ceased to be mem. 
bers ; and there was a net decrease of 3,264. A 
large number of ministers took part in the con- 
versation which followed, and the tone of their 
remarks was, in general, hopeful. Several bore 
testimony to revival work in different locall- 
ties. In the Macclesfield District the Rev. J. 
8. Jones said 1,500 had béen converted during 
the year; the Rev. W. Andrews spoke of a re- 
vival amongst the boys at Kingswood School; 
the Rev. W. Walters, of home mission work in 
London; and the Rev. W. H. Cave, of religion 
amongst the men in the Royal Navy at Gosport. 
The Rev. Dr. Osborn delivered a most impress- 
ive address, full of thankfulness and hope. It 
was not, he said, through lack of accessions to 
their members that they reported a decrease; 
but through not keeping what God had given 
them. It was “leakage’’ which ruined them. 
He thought they could greatly help the stabil- ., 
ity of their work by a system of catechising. 
When they took as much care of the young as 
the Church of Rome did, the days of their de- 
cadence would be over. To him one of the 
hopeful signs of the day was the increasing 
study of Holy Scripture. If there were to be, 
as it seemed likely to him, another great strug- 
gle with Rome within these isles, they would 
‘need to exercise all Vigilance in teaching the 
pure bs of God. 


. Dean Stanley, tanley, discussing the question 
ve Is the Prayer Book Worth Improving ?’’ held 
‘that it was, and that ‘it ‘might bé improved in 
two ways: first, by giving greater elasticity and 
freedom to forms of worship; second, by 

‘the removal of such stumbling-blocks as con- 
tracted the limits of the Church and gave of-,.|:. 
fense to, those without its borders. He said 
further that'“‘tue rule which, by enforcing the’ 
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* | Zouk tat ts the Churches of the East, 
d the rulé which forbade the reading of the 
Burial Service over the grave of the most inno- 
cent little child of 9 Baptist, of whom Christ 
said ‘Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,’ 
were obvious examples of imperfections in the 


Prayer Book.” 


~ ¥y..The Convocation of York has been dis- 
‘cussing the Athanasian Creed, but has come to 
no. agreement.. The.Bishop of Durham, Dr. 
Lightfoot, said the use of the Creed, which was 
not a creed in the proper sense, should be made 
optional, and he moved to amend the Rubric 
accordingly. He regarded the damnatory 
clauses asa stumbling-block. The Bishop’s 
motion was lost, as was also one removing the 
Rubric. The English Church Union has ad- 
dressed a paper to both Convocations, protest- 
ing against further license in respect to the use 
of the Creed. 


----In July 208 Russian Mennonites left To- 
ronto for Manitoba, making a total of 1,825 
families and 7,383 persons who have gone to 
that region. Of the 1,325 families 23 went to 
Northern Dakota; but most of them moved 
back to Manitoba and several families settled 
in Kansas. The colonists in Manitoba live in 
two settlements. One of them is 25 miles from 
Winnipeg and consists of 8 townships; the 
other is 80 miles south of Winnipeg and has 17 
townships, which are each six miles square. 


-«»-The Southern Presbyterian Church re- 
porte 12 synods ; 66 presbyteries; 1,122 minis- 
ters and licentiates—increase 5 ; 1892 churches 
—increase 13 ; and 116,755 communicants— in- 
crease 2,177.. The contributions amounted to 
$1,015,851, showing a small decrease. Of this 
amount $505,957 was paid to pastors, $320,778 
was used for congregational purposes, 36,061 
was raised for foreign missions, and 26,864 was 
devoted to sustentation. 


-»-The French Legislature have adjourned 
until December, leaving the Ferry Education 
Bill pending in the Senate, though in a materi- 
ally altered condition. M. Simon, in commit- 
tee, opposed clause 7, the anti-Jesuit clause, as 
unnecessary and as infringing upon religious 
liberty. The clause Was struck out in commit- 
tee, by a vote of 5 to4; and it was also decided, 
by a vote of 6 to 2, to report adversely to the 
whole measure, 


..-Among the notable deaths last week was 
that of the Rev. Thomas B. Sargent, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, who died 
in Baltimore. He entered the ministry of the 
Church before the division, in 1844,and remained 
with the parent body until the outbreak of the 
War, when he joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. He was a powerful preacher. 


...- The Rev. Peter Lorimer, D.D., principal 
of the Presbyterian College in London, is dead. 
He was a native of Edinburgh and a graduate 
of its University. He was licensed in 1836, and 
in the following year went to London, where 
he spent his life as pastor and as professor in 
the Presbyterian College. He received his de- 
gree from Princeton College. 


....The English Church Congress will dis- 
cuss, among other subjects, the Causes and 
Cure of Dissent, the Missionary Work of the 
Church, the Best Means of Promoting Internal 
Unity in the Church, Church Synods and Con- 
ferences, the Ministry, and Ecclesiastical 
Courts and Final Courts of Appeal. 


--Bishop Wm. H. Odenheimer (Episcopal), 
of Northern New Jersey, who died August 14th, 
was born in Philadelphia, in 1817, graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania, and was 
ordained in 1888. He became bishop in 1859. 
He wrote several books on Church subjects. 


. Friday, July 25th, Dr. How, Dr. Barclay, 


| Dr. Speechly, and Dr. Bidley knelt at the altar 


of 8t. Paul’s, London, before Archbishop Tait, 
and rose Bishops of Bedford, Jerusalem, Tra- 
vancore, and Cochin and New Caledonia. 


...The annual meeting of the American 
Board will be held at Syracuse, October 7th to 
10th, and that of the American Missionary 
Association at Chicago, beginning October 
28th. 


...The Congregational Union received the 
past year $27,603, of which nearly one-half was 
raised in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
York. With this amount 81 churches were 
aided. 


...-The French Chamber of Deputies haa 
cut down episcopal stipends by 5,000 francs 
each, making 435,000 /. in all, and has voted to 
give 2,000 priests 1,000 /., instead of 900//. 


...eThe Conference of the United Method- 
ist Free Church of England has chosen the 
Rev. T. Townshend as president. The denom- 
ination lost last year 400 members. 


odode The Archbishop of Cantérbury asks for 


two young clergymen to send te Kurdistan, te 
) give instruction to. the Nestorians, who desire 





recital of the Athanasian Creed, condemned to 


to revive their Church. 
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‘Mews of the Werk. 


,/SuvERAL of the ‘papers have recovered A, 
Ty Stewart's body a number of times, under 
widely varyiug circumstances. The stolen 
corpse Sas not yet been restored ; but negotiz- 
tions were opened by the robbers some months 
ago, through Patrick H. Jones, alawyer. The 
offer was to return the body for $250,000. A 





piece of brown paper exactly fitting the irreg- 


alar hole cut in the coffin-cloth, ard the coffin- 
plate, handles, and knobs ‘have heen sent at 
various times, for purposes of identification. 
It is believed ‘that Judge Hilton is willing to 
buy the body outright for $25,000, without re- 
gard to the detection of the miscreants, much 
as he desires to secure that end. 


-..-In California there are three parties in 
tthe field besides the Republicans: (1) The 
‘Workingman’s party, represented by Denis 
Kearney. This party,. composed mainly of 
Democrats, has nominated a full state and 
congressional ticket, the nominees being 
all Democrats, (2) The ‘‘ Honorable Bilks” 
or New Constitution party. This has no candi- 
date for Congress, but has nominated a full 
state ticket. The candidate for governor is a 
Democrat. The others, Republican and Demo- 
eratic, the latter predominating. (3) The Dem- 
ocratic. This has adopted the Honorable 
Bilks’s candidate for governor. Theremaining 
candidates are straight-out Democrats. 


... Speaking at the Art Exhibition at Ches- 
ter, last week, Mr. Gladstone said that when 
America learned to trust entirely to her own 
splendid natural resources, the great genius of 
her people, and their marvelous proficiency in 
the adaptation of labor-saving appliances, in 
which she was at the head of the world, she 
would be a formidable competitor with the 
English manufacturers. 


-..-In an open letter to ex-Governor Sey- 
mour in reference to a petition for the pardon 
of William A. Newman, a forger, Governor 
Robinson expresses his inability to discriminate 
in favor of any of the fifteen forgers now in 
prison, and declares that his letter is intended 
to be a general reply to all applications in their 
favor. 


..- The Democratic State Committee of New 
York met at Niagara Falls, on the 15th. Mr. 
Tilden secured a majority, eighteen members 
attending the Tilden and fifteen the Tammany 
caucus, The actual session of the committee 
only lasted ten minutes. The Democratic 
State Convention will meet at Syracuse, Sept. 
10th. 


-»The trial of the murderers of Judge 
Chisholm will begin at Meridian or Jackson, 
Miss., on the lst of September. Mrs. Chisholm 
and her son announce their determination to be 
present to confront the assassins. General 
Woodford and his daughter have offered 
themselves as the escort of Mra. Chisholm. 


----At Memphis 34 cases of fever were re- 
ported on the llth, 20 white ; 22 on the 12th, 
12 white ; 23 on the 18th, 7 white; 40 on the 
14th, 10 white ; 14 on the 15th, threa white ; 25 
on the 17th, 10 white. The total number of 
cases to Saturday, the 16th, was 581. 


-- The Riot Bill Investigating Committee at 
Harrisburg have engaged as attorneys for the 
prosecution Senator Matt. Carpenter, Judge 
Jeremiah §. Black, and Franklin B. Gowan, 
president of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company. 


.... After the refusal of France to allow the 

ex-Khedivé Ismail Pacha to reside in Algiers, 
the Powers intimated to the Porte that they do 
not object to his living in Constantinople. 
The Sultan is, however, opposed to having 
Ismail there. 


.-+-A serious accident occurred on the 14th 
on the Atlantic City Narrow-Gauge Railroad 
which resulted in the death of five persons and 
the injury of two others. 


----Dahan Pacha, the confidential agent of 
the ex-Khedive has been killed at Alexandria, 
by Mirzam, a naturalized American citizen. 


-.- The Aretic exploring yacht “‘ Jeannette” 
arrived at Onalaska August 2d, and was to 
aail for 8t. Michael’s August 6th. 


-eeelt is believed in Vienna that Russia has 
succeeged in establishing an alliance with Per- 
sia. 


+eeeThe yellow fever has again broken out 
in the harbor of Port au Prince. 


--The British Parliament has been pro- 
rogued. 


. ‘Bho irish University Biljhasboen passed. 
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REMEDIES 


have achieved the most noted success of any 
Medicines of Modern Times. 


Messrs. Weeks & Potter have never doubted the 
specific properties of CuTicuR4, CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
and Curicura Soap, for the speedy, permanent, and 
economical cure of Humors of the Blood, Skin, and 
Scalp. They are, however, astonished at their uni- 
versal success; for it was to be expected that in the 


or ignorant use of them. 

They are enabled to say, without fear of contradioc- 
tion, that no remedies ever achieved in the short space 
of one year the number of wonderful sures per- 
formed by the Curicuna REMEDIES. 


SALT RHEUM 


Coveriug the Body for Ten Years Perma- 
nently Cured. 


Law Orrice or Cus. Hou 
17 Congress Street, Boston, Feb. Bath’ 1878. 
WEEKS & PoTTER—Gentlemen :— 


Messrs. I feel it a 
duly to inform you, and through Ban ail who are 
rested to know the fact, thata most disagreeable 
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Limbs th ta pee liar Trritatin Fund tech sca’ 
which all the he known methods of teesmine such rm 


ease had at 0 a} Lowy without Ubenedt as complete! 
disappeared. heoving aclean and fekithe 6 iin, ander 
afew days of profuse appiicstion be: CUTS, 
T can and do heartily pny ke affiicted to 
try the remedy, which has been this 


hands of some they would fail solely from spasmodic | 





case. Very truly yours, 
’ ” CHAS, HOUGHTON, 


LIVER COMPLAINT 


and Dyspepsia Treated by the Resolvent. 
Gains 5% Pounds on One Bottle. 

lemen :—I have had Liver Complaint and Dys 

ith running of * 


s sores on the side ‘or 
m years. Doctors did me no good. T have n 








1 to 188 pous kt last I tried the 
one hal ps hi off. and on one bottle I gained 8 and 
pous It ‘la doing the business and I 
ing for it strong. 
Yours truly, JOHN H. ROY. 
414 Wabash Avz., Onicaao, ILL., Nov, 15th, 1878. 


Norr.—Cuticurs is admirably assisted in cases of 
extreme physical weekness, or when the virus of 
Scrofula is known to lurk in the system, by the in- 
ternal use of-the CuTicuga RESOLVENT, without doubt 
the most powerful blood purifier and liver stimulant 
in the world, 


CurTicuns Soap is an elegant toilets and medicinal 
assistant to CuricuRa in the treatment of all external 
ailments. For chapped hands, rough skin, and tan, 
sunburn, and the lesser skin troubles it is indis- 
pensable. As a soap for the toilet, the nursery, and 
bath it is the most elegant, refreshing, and healing 
before the public. 

These great remedies succeed where all others here- 
tofore in use fall, because they possess new and 
original properties, never before successfully com 
bined in medicine, 


The Ovticurna REMEDIES are prepared by Werks & 
Porter, Chemists and Druggists, Boston, and sold by 
all Druggists. Price of CuTicura: small boxes, 50 
cents; large boxes, containing two and one-half tines 
the quantity of small, $1.00, Resovenr, $1.00 per 
bottle. CuTicura Soar, 25 cents per cake. By mail, 
80 cents; 3 cakes, 75 cents. 





COLLINS -- the Annthilation of Pain 
Inflammation, in the 

arc Ey cuca Yualinvtion of Weak, Para- 
zed, and Painful Nervous 

LASTER® Pavw'ana Organs, in the Cur- 
ing of Chronic Weakness of the Lungs, Heart, and 
Kidneys, in the Absorption of Poisons from the 
Blood through the Pores, and the Prevention of Fever 


and Ague, Liver Complaints, Malarial and Contagious 
Diseases they are wonderful. Get the genuine. 


HOME AND RETREAT 


for Invalids. 
No, 298 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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ROGERS A 
sCITRATE OF MAGNESIA 
An Agreeable Aperient & Refrigerant. 


li-known peqyesetion highly recommended for Dys- 
paren Haapacuy, Sickness of the Slouch, ore and all 
complaints svising from, Acidity, Billions and’ Malarial Fevers. It 


ls the blood an rilater the bowels. tis a favorite medicine 
for children na ca tat nod sweet taste es It cooling and 
refresh’ it 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


THOSE WISHING EMPLOYMENT. 








pane tg ped al wanted, We guarantee fair com- 
pensation. Applicants, by letter only, will state the 
territory they wish and enclose stamp. 


BURTIS & CO., 103 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
POCASSET FAN ATICS! 

THE MURDER O LITTLE EDITH FREE- 
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STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York. 
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WATER GAP HOUSE, 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 
Open from June to November. Buildings large and 
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NOTICES. 


2” A!l communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscelieneous Columns of this jonrnal 
should be ad@ressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2757. 

&@ All communications for the Commercial De- 
parument to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

$@” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the tame and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

t#” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
@irected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served 


Che Independent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








NEW YORK, August 21st, 1879. 
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THE REPLY OF THE MONUMENTS 
TO THE CRITICS OF THE BIBLE. 





THERE was a Tiibingen School, and there 
has followed it a Dutch School of biblical 
criticism, whose method has been by the 
exercise of inner consciousness to discredit 
the Bible history. The more wonderful and 
miraculous portions of Scripture they have 
first decided are not true, because they can- 
not be true, and they cannot be true be- 
cause—well, because they cannot be true, 
you see, Then, if you said that you don’t 
see why they cannot be true, they have 
given you a microscope, provided with the 
colored glasses of their own imagination, 
and they have pointed out this little flaw, 
and that little discrepancy, and the other 
patchwork thread; and they have declared 
and asked you to acknowledge that this 
book and that could not possibly have been 
written for centuries after the time whose 
history it purports to give. The evidences 
of later authorship, of composite construc- 
tion by earlier and later writers and redac- 
tors, of evident allusions to later times, all 
show, they have told us, that no honest 
scholar, with any critical acumen, can for a 
moment admit that these books have come 
down to us from the antiquity which they 
claim. Look at their whole color. It is of 
a much later hue. 

The Pentateuch and the Book of Daniel 
are the two portions of the Old Testament 
which have suffered most from this de- 
structive criticism. They were the por- 


tions also in defense of which the friends of 
revelation were able to bring the least sup- 
port from profane history. Here the 
critics had free course. They could assert 
here with the least chance of contradiction 
to their self-evolved and inner conscious. 
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ness. ‘There could not have been an 
Exodus,” ‘‘There never was any Belshaz- 
zar,” they exclaimed, and we could bring 
nothing to corroborate our written record. 

But it‘%o happens that the Pentateuch and 
the Book of Daniel are just the portions of 
the Bible on which late discoveries have 
shed the greatest and a most unexpected 
light. Especially within the last very few 
years have students of the monuments of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia been very busy; 
and their conclusions are of very great 
interest. We are about ready to ask these 
men—who have no preconceptions to serve 
in their investigations, who simply take the 
old inscriptions of the kings and scribes of 
Egypt and Assyria and read them—what 
they have found out about those ancient 
kingdoms which the Bible tells us of. 

It is a fact now beyond all question that, 
while the weight of subjective criticism has 
been against the truthfulness of these 
historical portions of the Old Testament, 
the monuments have constantly confirmed 
their general credibility. The results 
reached by those who read the inscriptions 
of Egypt and Babylon do not accord with 
those reached by those who in their studies 
have been dissecting the biblical records, 
What the critics told us was impossible the 
monuments tell us is true. 

Take the Pentateuch. The latest Egyp- 
tian scholars all find themselves compelled 
to place implicit reliance on the general 
history recorded in Genesis and Exodus. 
They tell us that the story of Abraham’s 

descent into Egypt, or that of the son of 
Jacob, is precisely what might have occurred 
at that time, The color of the story is 
not only local Egyptian, but, what is much 
more to the point, it agrees chronolog- 
ically with actual history. It would 
not agree with Egyptian history of a 
later period and could not have had a later 
origin. The Exodus might have happened 
just at the time recorded. Here the arche- 
ologists distinctly contradict the literary 
critics, It is now certain that the narrative 
of the history of Joseph and the sojourn 
and exodus of the Israelites is substantially, 
as Reginald Stanley Poole says, not much 
later than 1800 B. C.; in other words, was 
written while the memory of the events 
was fresh. The minute accuracy of the 
text is inconsistent with any later date. Its 
knowledge of Egypt is of early Egypt, at 
the time of the Ramessides, and not of the 
Pharaohs of the time of Solomon. or later, 
Brugsch and Lepsius and Chabas and Ma- 
riette treat the Pentateuch as of prime his- 
torical importance, 

Quite as striking is the parallel fact that 
is now being developed in reference to the 
Book of Daniel. A few years ago the crit- 
ics with one voice refused to see in it any- 
thing more than an apocalyptic composition 
of the date of Antiochus Epiphanes. Ei- 
chorn, Bertholdt, Ges: \ius, De Wette, Len- 
gerke, Ewald, and Hitzig, with the more 
moderate, as well as the rationalistic crit- 
ics, agreed in its late date, some being so pre- 
cise as to fix it at167 B.C. The replies made 
to them were feeble and unsatisfactory. 
But the monuments of the kings of Baby- 
lon began to be read afew years ago. It 
was soon found that there really was a ruler 
Belshazzar, and that he is no myth. Within 
the last five or ten years more careful 
attention has been paid by French, English, 
and German scholars to the study of 
the history, customs, and superstitions of 
the Chaldean people; and the result has 
been to produce in the minds of those who 
have devoted themselves to it a great revul- 
sion of opinion on the subject, though it is 
not yet time for it to have reached the lit- 
erary critics. 

One of the most erudite and competent 
French students of these inscriptions has 
lately published his own conclusions on the 
subject. He does not discuss Daniel's 
visions included in the last part of the book 
which he believes can be equally justified, 
but, after examining with the greatest care 
the first six chapters, which are full of local 
allusions, he declares that they could have 
been written only while the memory of the 
time with which they have to do was yet 
very fresh. He says that fora long time 
the views of these literary critics seemed to 
him unrefuted. He ‘accepted them and 

published them; but. has lately been com- 
pelled, for reasons simply and exclusively 
scientific, to revise his opinion, and recur to 





the old Talmudic view, which referred the 
composition of Daniel-to the time of Ezra 
‘and the Great Synagogue. It is true 
that Daniel is written in two languages, 
and some of the Greek names of musical 
instruments were introduced when the 
translation of a portion was made into Ara- 
maic; but even in this most suspicious por- 
tion the very list of instruments is true tothe 
time of Daniel, and would never have been 
thought of three centuries later. Comparing 
Daniel with the Book of Judith, which is 
of the date which critics have tried to assign 
to Daniel, the contrast is remarkable. 
Every historical or social allusion in Daniel 
is borne out by the facts discovered. In 
Judith, however, we havea king of Assyria 
who never existed, defeated on the territory 
of an unknown king of the Elamites when 
Elam had ceased to exist as a nation, in a 
plain which is at the same time near the 
Euphrates and the Indian Hydaspes. The 
Median king then sends on an expedition 
his general, Holophernes, with a Persian 
name, who crosses and conquers Syria, ina 
journey of fantastic geography, and comes 
to Palestine, which is under a king whose 
name is not given, whom he besieges in 
mythical city of Bethulia, and where he is 
killed by a woman, whose name is merely 
Judith, ‘‘the Jewess.” What a difference 
between this accumulation of impossibilities 
and the absolutely true picturing of Baby- 
lon given in Daniel! 

Of course, archeology cannot be asked to 
confirm the supernatural of miracles or 
prophecies. All we ask of it is whether the 
books which contain the supernatural could 
have been written at the time they claim to 
have been written. The monuments buried 
for thousands of years in the soil of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia answer Yes, to the confu- 
sion of the critics who said No, The mon- 
uments cannot affirm everything. They 
cannot fairly be asked for every detail of 
personal life. They cannot record the rev- 
elations of God to his prophets. They do 
not tell us how accurately the Sacred Books 
have been brought down to us, nor when or 
how they have been rewritten or revised by 
Ezra ora later Synagogue. But they do tell 
us that the accordance not of Genesis ahd 
Exodus and Daniel alone, but of the Kings, 
and Chronicles, and the prophets, and Ezra, 
and Esther with the data given by the monu- 
ments is such that it is impossible that they 
should not have been written at or near the 
time which has been claimed for them from 
the beginning. The development of this 
accordance would require a volume. It is 
our duty to record the fact. 





BETTER NEWS FROM MISSISSIPPI. 





WE spoke more strongly last week than, 
we are happy to say, later facts will war- 
rant. One honorable paper in that state 
(Democratic, for there are none others in 
that state, a majority of whose electors are 
Republicans), the Vicksburg Herald (and 
ex-Governor Brown supports it), has spoken 
nobly and bravely in rebuke of the intimi- 
dation, which it sees to be as shortsighted 
as it is wicked. Why endanger, it asks, 
the chances of the Democratic party in the 
whole country for the sake of a petty 
shrievalty in Yazoo County? How, it very 
patiently inquires, can we complain of 
United States soldiers terrorizing the polls, 
when we compel all opposing candidates to 
withdraw from the field under penalty of 
death 

And Captain Gibson, the whilom rebel 
outlaw and bulldozer, who has lately 
undertaken to get an office to which the 
Democrats had not nominated him, and who 
has found out himself how it feels to be 
bulldozed, has, after being as completely 
terrorized as any Negro might have been, 
recovered his courage, and now declares 
that he never meant to keep the promise 
made under compulsion; but that he will 
run for office and that he expects to be 
elected. All that is refreshing, so far as it 
goes, although the chairman of the State 
Democratic Committee and all the rest of 
the Democratic press have rejoiced that all 
organized opposition was crushed out. 
What they will do, now that Captain Gib- 
son pops up again, we cannot tell. Perhaps 
they will take him out and horsewhip him. 
Perhaps they will call together a brave 
crowd, and put on white aprons and dom- 
inoes, and shoot him and hang his body up 
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in a swamp. It would be no worse than 
they have done to hundreds of eolored men 
and to Judge Chisholm and many other 
white men—Republicans, to be sure, Nigger 
Republicans, carpet-baggers,  scalawags; 
and it may be just as well that the atrocity 
of this savage kind of canvass should be 
exemplified in a case where its victim is an 
old Secessionist and Democrat. 

We trust that Captain Gibson, now that 
he has recovered his courage, will have 
grit to keep it. We trust that he will 
be ready to maintain his rights and meet 
force, if necessary, with force. We 
know the advice would be abominable 
inthe North. When Senator Conkling was 
threatened with a shot-gun and given five 
minutes to leave Governor Sprague’s house, 
he did right to hurry right off through the 
sandy back way, for Rhode Island is a ¢ivil- 
ized, if not an overcivilized state. He 
would have done an eveii wiser thing (for we 
trust it would not have been unwise) if he 
had had his assailant bound over to keep 
the peace. But Captain Gibson lives in a 
savage, lawless, barbarous community, 
where law is not executed and personal 
rights not respected, and where nothing 
else can be done but to meet violence with 
a violent defense. It is, therefore, to be 
hoped that he will go armed, and that his 
supporters, who, we hope, include all mal- 
contents, and some of the Negroes who 
have been denied free suffrage, will assist 
him, even to bloodshed, if necessary, in de- 
fense against gross personal assault on the 
liberty of elections; for anarchy is better 
than submission. 

But what a fine state Mississippi is to in- 
vite immigration from the North! 





MR. CONKLING’S AFFAIR. 


WE have no desire to explore the depths 
of the scandal at Canonchet, which is filling 
the newspapers, but which has been com- 
mented upon by them in the most consid- 
erate way. The press is not unlicensed, 
It has restrained itself in this case, as it has 
in other cases, until scandal has culminated 
into a publicity which the press could not 
prevent. Even when ex-Governor Sprague 
drove Senator Conkling from his house, 
in a way that made the fact a public 
scandal, the press has been very slow to 
speak of the matter, and has withheld 
much tbat it might have uttered. Its 
course deserves high approval, and we 
shall say as little as in the interests of 
public morality it is possible to say. 

The facts with which we are concerned 
seem to be about these. Since ex-Governor 
and ex-Senator Sprague’s term of service in 
Washington expired, three or four years 
ago, he has been engaged most of the time 
at his home in Rhode Island, trying to free 
himself from his financial embarrassments, 
His wife, meanwhile, has spent her winters 
in Washington, where the attentions paid 
to her by Senator Conkling have been so 
marked that their intimacy has been much 
talked about. Everybody in Washington 
society has heard of it, and a great 
many have wondered that the papers have 
kept so still about it.. Although certain 
relations of lawyer and client are asserted 
to have existed between Senator Conkling 
and Governor Sprague, the latter’s jeal- 
ousy was long ago excited against the Sen- 
ator and the relations between them were 
not pleasant. Mrs. Sprague also made Sen- 
ator Conkling her counselor, and it was on 
some business for her that he visited her at 
her husband’s place at Canonchet. Senator 
Conkling had been there less than twenty- 
four hours when Mr. Sprague, returning 
home and finding him there, with great 
passion, ordered him out of the house, and, 
on his delay, got a loaded gun and gavehim 
thirty seconds in which to leave, on the 
threat of being shot if he lingered beyond that 
time The Senator retired imm ely, and 
was followed by the angry husband, who 
met him again on the street and made fur- 
ther threats. The Senator left town by the 
next train. He, however, did his best to 
mislead the public on the matter. An ac- 
count was prepared, apparently under his 
direction, which made the whole difficulty 
to be one with an obscure teacher, 
Linck, who really had a very subordinate 

part to play in the affair; and the control- 
ling editors of leading daily papers in Rhode 








Island and New York were seen by him, 
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, and ,assured in the most solemn manner 
« et his own connection with the. difficulty 
was ‘only: of. ap. incidental _ character. 
,,Thus.,the Linck. story, was ,at..first ac- 
.tepted. by 4 careful, press, slow . to, con- 
demn a public man; ‘and. it was gen- 
erally believed for a day or two that! there 
‘had really been nothing: moreto disturb the 
quiet of Narragansett Pier than the un- 
reasoning fury of a drunken man visited 
on a harmless teacher, and frightening a 
household, from which the kind hearted 
Senator helped away an invalid old man. 
Now, we are not willing to suppose any 
further guilt beyond what is implied in the 
story above given. But even so, Senator 
Conkling, who is a public man, has allowed 
himself, by his imprudeénce, if not crime, to 
bring suspicion and discredit upon his own 
hondred namie;ind upon the honored name of 
a Woman, and that woman the wife of hisown 
fellow-senator and the daughter of a Chief- 
Justice of the United States. If the public 
judges him harshly in this matter—more 
harshly than it does Mrs. Sprague—it must 
be remembered that it is no secret that Mrs. 
Conkling, who is a sister of ex-Governor 
Seymour and a woman of high honor, has 
ceased to accompany him to Washington. 
There are political reasons which would 
prevent us from telling all this. We would 
like to have the Republican party in this 
state, of which Senator Conkling has been 
the leader, harmonious and successful. It 
does not help that party to talk about 
the moral character of the Senator, 
who is so admirable a political gen- 
eral, It may help somewhat those 
who have been known as anti-Conkling 
men, and thus sow dissensions in the party 
and weaken it. We are very sorry; but we 
have moral duties which are more impera- 
tive than any political duties, and we feel 
compelled to say that Senator Conkling has 
seriously imperiled himself in the esteem of 
the Christian people of the country; that 
he has fatally injured himself if it shall 
come to be believed that Mr. Sprague has 
good grounds for his jealousy. There may 
be pity for Mrs. Sprague; there will be 
scorn for the proud Senator who could 
break up, another man’s household. The 
American public is not going to allow its 
public servants to become indifferent to the 


requirements of social honor. 
+ bene 


“HOLINESS” AND BUSINESS. 








VERY, very sorry would we be to say a 
single word. to ridicule or travesty the pur- 
suit of Christian holiness. On whatever 
side we look at holiness, whether as right- 
eousness in conduct and character, or in its 
more subjective and mystic phase of rapt 
adoration of the goodness of God, it is the 
highest acquisition any man can seek and 
the one which makes him most like 
Him about whose throne the prophet saw 
the seraphim. We would not even cast a 
shadow of feflection on that assurance, which 
is very far from holiness, though so often 
confounded with it, that one is in a certain 
state of grace, and sure to receive the for- 
givepess of God and the help of his Holy 
Spirit. 

It is not in any derogation of holiness 
that. we ask the question whether holiness 
is not modest and humble, or whether it 
boasts of its attainments and achievements. 

There is in this country a ‘‘ National Pub- 
lishing Association for the Promotion of 
Holiness.” It is conducted by the Rev. 
John S, Inskip. It publishes two news- 
papers, of which Mr. Inskip is editor. Mr. 
Inskip devotes the warm season to conduct- 
ing ‘‘ Holiness Camp-mectings,” the ob- 
ject of which is to teach the doctrine of 
“full salvation.” An account of one of 
the sessions of these camp-meetings we 
give below, from the last issue, as a speci- 

men-of the reports sent by Mr. Inskip to 
his paper., Under the heading of ‘‘A Mar 
velous Night” it says: 

‘Friday night at Summit Grove National 
Camp-meeting was one of the most wonder- 
ful seasons of mercy and power we ever 

‘witnessed. The upward tendency of things 
had for some days previous given encour- 
agement to the friends of holiness to look 

_ for some special revelation of the grace of 


_ 


- books and holiness periodicals, Every holi- 





which we allude. The prayerful earnest- 
ness of the multitude present indicated that 
something unusual was about to transpire. 
After some testimony by those who not 
spoken before, an invitation was given to 
putin seeking pardon or purity to come 
orward for prayers. A large number ac- 
cepted. the: invitation. Immediately there 
seemed to come upon the whole company a 
wonderful baptism from above. At the 
same time in the preachers’ meeting there 
also was a most precious influence devel- 
oped, The hour having arrived for the 
public service to commence, we went to the 
Tabernacle, and found such astate of things 
as we hardly ever witnessed. It was at 
once apparent that it would be inexpedient 
to change the order of things. The entire 
congregation were moved and in every part 
of the Tabernacle the mighty influence was 
manifested. It was a repetition of that 
memorable night at Manheim.. The num- 
bers present were not equal to that wonder- 
ful occasion; but the type of feeling was 
much the same. No language can. convey 
an idea of the unctious outpourings of the 
Spirit that prevailed, Tears, shouts, prayer, 
and praise were intermingled, and men 
looked on with amazement, saying: ‘What 
meaneth this?’ The mouths of scoffers and 
gainsayers were stopped, and an awful 
sense of the presence of God seemed to per- 
vade every mind and heart. All over the 
ground there were obvious manifestations 
of the Divine presence and power. The 
most careless and trifling souls were awed 
into solemnity. All presént deemed it the 
most remarkable occasion they had ever 
witnessed, This occasion will place Sum- 
mit Grove among the most interesting and 
pleasant memories connected with this won- 
derful revival of the work of holiness. 
Long on in the night the shouts and songs 
of victory could be heard throughout the 
encampment.” 

Nothing like that is recorded in the Book 
of Acts. Even at the Day of Pentecost, 
when the gift of tongues had been miracu- 
lously imparted, when the multitude was 
confounded and amazed, and three thou- 
sand were converted (no conversions are 
recorded at the Summit Grove National 
Camp-meeting among the ‘‘scoffers and 
gainsayers” present), Luke tells the story in 
the quietest way, not even remarking how 
glorious it was to have so many accessions, 
beyond the fact that they ‘did eat their 
meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart.” The contrast of such a disgustingly 
boastful report as that above given with the 
simplicity and true piety of the Scripture is 
most marked, and suggests the manufac- 
tured enthusiasm of the auctioneer adver- 
tising his wares. 

This feeling is not relieved when we look 
to the preceding editorial column, and read 
the article on ‘‘ Effective Holiness,” which 
is about how to hold ‘ Holiness” meetings. 
After saying that they can best be held in 
private houses, and after this suggestive 
paragraph, which pastors will appreciate— 

** Make no great effort to have the meet- 
ing announced, unless the minister is with 
you. If he is not, never trouble him with 
a notice”— 
we come to the evident object of the article, 
which is to help the sale of the Rev. John 
§. Inskip’s books: 

‘« But always read the Bible, and have at 
hand ‘BruLan Sones,’ and with prayer, 
song, and testimony you may helpeach other 
in the good way, the Church will be strength- 
ened, and God will be glorified. It would 


he well also to have arrangements tnade for 
distributing tracts and circulating good 


ness society or mecting should have a good 
‘CrrouLatTine Houiess Liprary.’” 


Another editorial is on ‘‘Beulah Songs” 
and urges its purchase. Of course this 
‘*Holiness Library” is a collection of books 
and tracts for sale by this same ‘‘ Publish- 
ing Association for the Promotion of Holi- 
ness,” of which we find a priced catalogue 
in another column. 

It may be all a mere matter of taste; but 
to most people of taste such loud laudations 
of the particular extraordinary methods 
by which one gets a living are not pleasant. 
They invite the criticism not of scoffers 
only, but of those that love Christianity and 
are trying to serve God and his Son in faith 
and hope. Mr. Moody was wise in refusing 
to make one cent of profit out of the sale of 
his hymn-book. St. Paul refused to allow 
his ministry to be blamed by similar indis- 
cretions. We do not now make the charge 
against the pretentions of these pietists that 
they are vain, conceited, and censorious, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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‘churches. Do Baptist churches invite these 






THE COMMUNION QUESTION 
AGAIN. 


Wuen remonstrated with for their 
‘close communion,” our Baptist friends 
offer the following defense: ‘‘We are no 
more ‘close’ than others,” say they. ‘‘ All 
churches practice close communion so far 
as to invite to the table none but the bap- 
tized. We differ from others only in not 
regarding sprinkling as baptism. They 
will commune with us, because they regard 
us as baptized; we do not commune with 
them, because we. do not regard them as 
baptized. Weare ‘close’ in our definition 
of baptism; but in regard to the commun- 
ion we are no more close than others, If 
you commune only with those whom you 
consider to have been baptized, why do you 
blame us for communing only with those 
whom we regard as having been baptized?” 
But this defense (whatever its value in 
part) does not cover the whole case. Here 
are the Free- Will Baptists and the Advent- 
ists, all of whom have been immersed. 
Here are many in Methodist and not a few 
in other congregations who were immersed 
on being converted and joining the Church. 
Here are persons, once members of Baptist 
churches, and immersed, of course, who, 
having removed to places where there was 
no Baptist meeting, or for other reasons in 
no way impeaching their Christian char- 
acter, have become members of other 


to the communion-table—these whom Bap- 
tists, as well as others, acknowledge to have 
been baptized? By no means. The gen- 
eral form of invitation to communion in 
Baptist churches is to ‘‘members of sister 
churches of our own faith and order.” In 
other words, though one be a Christian, and 
an immersed Christian, they will not wel- 
come him to the Lord’s table unless he be 
a member of a regular Baptist church! 
Call you this being ‘‘no more close than 
others”? Other churches invite to the com- 
munion all Christians whom they regard as 
baptized. The Baptists are the only ones 
who narrow down the invitation to mem- 
bers of their own denomination. 

Again. It is a common thing in some 
parts of the country, though less so of late 
in this vicinity, for a man to be excluded 
from membership in a Baptist church sim- 
ply for sitting down to the communion with 
the unimmersed, or even for contending 
openly that it would be proper so to do. 
We understand Tie Hxraminer and Chronicle 
to defend that position. Now, is there any 
other church which would cast out a 
brother ‘‘as a heathen man and a publican” 
simply for sitting down to the bread and wine 
with a company of Quakers or other un- 
baptized Christians? Often in other de- 
nominations a church has made the invita- 
tion to the communion-table so broad as to 
include converts not yet baptized; but no 
such church has ever been cast out of de- 
nominational fellowship there for nor treated 
as the Baptist denomination has treated Dr. 
Jeffery’s church on suspicion—not proof— 
of open communionism. It is altogether 
incorrect, then, to say that Baptist churches 
are ‘‘no more close than others.” Others 
may refuse to commune with those whom 
they regard as unbaptized; but Baptists re- 
fuse to commune even with those who com- 
mune with those whom they regard as un- 
baptized. 

Compare the course of a Baptist with that 
of a Pedobaptist church in regard to a Free- 
Will Baptist. If exception is to be taken 
to his doctrines or practice, it is to be taken 
by the Pedobaptist Church, for he teaches 
that immersion alone is baptism and he dis- 
cards the baptism of infants. His Armin- 
ianism is as distasteful to the Presbyterian 
or Congregationalist as to the regular Bap- 
tist. As to his doctrine that baptism is not 

a prerequisite to the communion, that is 
assumed in the opening paragraph of this 
article to be as repugnant to Pedobaptist as 
to Baptist ideas; in other words, in the 
doctrine and practice of the Free Will 
Baptist the Peedobaptist finds more to con: 
demn than the regular Baptist does. And 
yet the Pedobaptist Church will invite him 
to the communion-table, while the ‘‘ Regu- 





which is the most evident criticism to which 
they lay themselves open; but that their 
management dishonors the Church, by the 
offensive mercenary aspect in which it ts 





God, Bartiest hen hs had been offered that 
the Lord would make bare his holy arm and 
do w among the patie. The six- 
o'clock meeting, led by nskip, assist- 
ed by a num out women, was the 

visitation to 


thrust before the public: 
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lar” Baptist Church will not. It is, there- 
fore, contrary to fact to assert that the Bap- 
tists ate ‘‘ no more close than others,” 

It may be suggested that not all ‘ Close- 


above indicated; that many who wou'd not 


commune with the unimmersed would yet 
be willing to invite the immersed Methodist 
to the table, and would oppose the exclu- 
sion of a churchmember simply for .com- 

muning with the unimmersed. But the 
proscriptive party is in control in the de- 

nomination, and the policy of that party 

must be regarded as the policy of the de- 

nomination as a whole. The spirit which 

holds rule in the Baptist churches at large 

is the spirit of the Long Island Association 

in the days of Fulton’s glory. Though 

Justin D. has received some hard raps, &is 

soul still marches on, and even the most 

liberal of the Baptist denomination must 

share the disgrace attendant on the policy 

of which he has been so conspicuous a 

champion. Until the broader-minded mem- 

bers of the denomination speak forth more 

boldly and do something toward shaping 

the denominational policy, their existence 

must be overlooked. And as long as Bap- 

tist churches refuse to commune even with 

immersed Christians simply because these: 
latter commune with the unimmersed they 
must suffer in the estimation of the Chris- 
tian brotherhood at large, as well as in the 
respect even of sensible worldlings. 

An article we published a short time since: 
on the communion question gave so much 

pleasure to our Baptist friends that nearly, 
all their papers republished it entire. A 

succeeding article was perhaps too long to: 
receive that honor. We shall look with: 
interest into next week’s Baptist papers to: 
see how many of them reproduce this arti- 
cle, which we have tried to make of reason- 
able length. Our columns have freely 
presented all sides of the communion ques- 
tion. Let us see if the Baptist papers are 
‘‘no more close than” Taz INDEPENDENT. 


Editorial Notes. 


WE confess toalack of sympathy for the Evan- 

gelicals of the Reformed Church of France in 

this the hour of their defeat, It is not that 

their cause is not a worthy one; but that their 

desire for the ducats of the state is greater 

than their desire for the preservation of the 

purity of thefaith. Their long struggle against. 

the Rationalists had approached, a year or two 
ago, so near a successful issue. that the present. 
victory of their opponents must have a bitter: 
and disheartening effect on them. They are: 
loud now in their complaints against the state: 
for its assumption of power which ought to: 
belong to the Church. They demand complete: 
autonomy for the Church, though it draws: 
its support from the state treasury. The: 
Lutherans are more reasonable. They receive: 
gladly the subvention of the state, and are con- 
tent that the state should decree a complete: 
reorganization of their body. It is sure- 
ly not unreasonable for those who fur- 
nish the money to carry on an_ enter- 
prise to wish to have something to say 
about the management of it. The Charch, in 
receiving its support from the state, receives it 
on the conditions imposed by the state; and if 
these conditions are burdensome or suppress 
liberty of action, the Church has a plain, easy 
remedy. Once the Reformed Church lets go 
its hold on the French treasury it will be rid 
of the supervision of the state. The state will 
not pursue it, after it becomes independent, 
with its authority. Dr. De Pressensé said long 
ago that the Evangelicals would have trouble 
as long as their church was a state church, 
and from the position of a free church he 
looks on their struggles with a full sense of 
the advantages of a separation from the state. 
If the Evangelicals would only take the step 
and unite with the free churches which went 
out from them, what a happy day it would be 
for French Protestantism. 








It will be a gad disappointment to those of 
the Convocation of Canterbury if, after a 
seven years’ struggle over the revision of the 
Ornaments Rubric, they shall find their labor 
spent in vain. When the Convocation con- 
cluded its revisionary work the bishops were 
so well pleased with the conclusion arrived at 
respecting the vestments question that they 
joined heartily in the Gloria in Prcelsis, But 
hardly had the echoes of their voices died 
away when their hopes that they had hit on an 
acceptable solution began to fade. A decisive 
blow, it was thought, had been struck against 
the Anglo-Catholic party, and in such a way as 
to silence them. They had refased to hear 
and obey the courts of the realm on principle ; 
they could not refuse to hear and obey their 
bishops. The amended Rubric prescribes that 
no minister at any time of his ministration shall 
wear any Other vestments than the sufplice, with 





communion” Baptists are as narrow as is 


a stole of scarf, amd hood, contrary to the mo 
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nition of the bishop of his diocese. It was 
thought that this would do away with all ille- 
gal vestments, dnd settle finally, if approved 
by tke Crown, the vexed question. But the 
Ritualists have put a different construetion 
upon the Rubric. They understand that the 
bishops agree not to prohibit the Edwardian 
vestments, where they are introduced with the 
concurrence, of the congregation. The new 
Rubric, they bold, abolishes the necessity of 
obtaining the preliminary sanction of the 
bishop, Hence, they are free to use those 
vestments which the highest court of the realm 
has declared to be illegal. Very naturally, sur 
prise is expressed that any warrant can be 
found for this view in the short and simply- 
worded Rubric. The Guardian says it is utter- 
ly ridiculous; but it holds, nevertheless, that 
the project has broken down. The dispute 
is, therefore, apparently as far from a settle- 
ment as ever, and the unseemly wrangle over 
the mere externals of religion will go on, breed- 
ing haired, dissensions, and lawsuits O that 
men would cultivate the fruits of the Spirit, and 
not those of the flesh. 


Tuere is a great deal of his accustomed 
downright solid sense in Dr. J. M. Buckley’s 
lecture on “Cant,” and the following from 
The Chautauqua Assembly Herald’s report is not 
one of the worst passages : 

“The trifling way in which some people talk 
about the Holy Spirit is all cant. A great 
many people will get a scheme in their heads, 
and they will ride rough-shod over the pastor 
and all the people ; and they say the Spirit told 
them this.or that. A man called on me—a 
man that professes the blessing of entire sanc- 
tification. I do not mention this to disparage 
that. doctrine. Would to God that all God’s 
people possessed all that God is willing to be- 
stow. at is my sentiment on that subject. 
But this man Was a prominent professor of en- 
tire sanctification. He called on me, and he 
told me that he had bought an estate ; that he 
divided it into sections, and he was sure that 
it was going to pay tremendously, and he had 
made it a matter of prayer for four days as to 
who should have the last share. And he told 
me—TI blush to say it-—that the Holy Ghost had 
revealed to him that I was the man that was to 
have the last share. [ will tell you what I 
said tohim. Said I: ‘ff there were no other 
Holy Ghost than the Holy Ghost that taught 
you that, by my honor as a man, I would stand 
up by the side of Robert Ingersoll and preach 
infidelity until I died.’ And every man that 
took s share in that speculation that he re- 
ferred: to came to grief, except that man; and 
somehow or other he.got out of it with consid- 
erable money, and he is yet in the Church, 
going around and telling people that the Spirit 

has revealed this, that, and the other to him.” 


Comprar?’ fs’ made by The New Religion 
(whieli Is the most unhappy title of a new 
Greenbacko-Universalist paper in Maine) that 
‘Congressman GilbertDe La Matyr, of Indiana, 
who is also a minister of the Gospel and a very 
able minister, was not allowed to preach in a 
Methodist church in Portland last Sunday, be- 
canse he is a Greenbacker.” We do not be- 
lieve that that was the reason at all. We have 
little doubt that the Portland Methodists did 
just right In not inviting him to preach. He 
was in Maine on exhibition as a clerical con- 
rresaman and Greenbacker. Had he preached, 
it would have been regarded as a political 
demonstration, and political capital was doubt- 
less sought in trying to get him into the pul- 
pit. He had come to deliver political speeches, 
and it was better that he be denied the tempt- 
ation to introduce oblique political thrusts 
into a pulpit that did not belong to him. 
What claim has he on a Portland pulpit? Let 
him preach his politics where the bishop put 
him. 


Tur French Senate has proved itself to be a 
truer or, at least, wiser friend of the Republic 
than the Chamber of Deputies. The large 
majority which the Perry Education Bill ob- 
tained in the Lower House seemed to indicate 
that it would pass the Senate and become a 
law. But the Senate approached the subject 
with more calmness and caution than the more 
popular body, and the bill has been disposed 
of, probably effectually, in commitiee. M. 
Simon showed his colleagues that the measure 
was a blow at liberty, which was the basis of 
the Republic, and that it was unwise to abolish 
competition in education. The committee first 
struck out the anti-Jesuit clause, and, regard- 
ing the bill as worthless without it, voted to 
report adversely on the whole measure, It is 
most probable, therefore, that the project will 
be rejected finally when the Senate next meets. 
M. Ferry will have to devise some new plan 
of suppressing or punishing the. Jesuits and of 
abolishing their unwholesome influence over 
the youth of France. If the, half he told the 

Chamber about the teachings of the mem- 

bers of the Order is true—the falsification of 

history and,the inculcation of political ideas 
antagonistic to the. Republic—there is cer- 
tainly great. abuse of liberty, amounting in 
fact to treason,. How to protect the state and 
society from such a palpable abuse of liberty 
of teaching, without destroying the liberty of 












We have a body of daily papers in New York 
whose moral tone ls ¢ertalnly high. They do 
not want to debauch the public conscience. | 
On ‘one matter, however, we think that they 

might make @ great advance. There is in this 

state a stringent law against pool-selling at 

horse-races, which is shamelessly disregarded. 

Bat even such papers as The Tribune, The 

Times, The World, and The Hvening Post are as 

careful to report how the gambling stood 

before the race as how the race itself went. 

Now there is no special objection to reporting 

races, nor to telling which was the favorite ; 

but it is thoroughly bad and gives no informa- 

tion of value to the public to say that in the 

French pools this horse sold for so much and 

that for so much, and that the winner netted 

so much for every five dollars to its backers. 

We beg our self-respecting and honorable con- 

temporaries to relieve us from reading this 

constant advertisement of vice and lawlessness. 

LorD BEACONSFIELD, as appears from his 
recent speech and from the address of the 
Crown, sees nothing in the present condition or 
outlook of England to cause despondence ; on 
the contrary, like Mark Tapley, he fs positively 
jolly. He points to the successful execution 
of most of the Berlin Treaty. Russia and Aus- 
tria have kept their promises, and the great 
schemes of reform contemplated in Asia Minor 
have only been deferred on account of the 
calamities of war. When the proper time comes, 
the Porte will be required to carry out its part 
of the contract. The Porte is, doubtless, will- 
ing enough to do so, providing the expense is 
borne by the English treasury. The Sultan can 
point to his empty coffers and to an impover- 
ished country, and ask his lordship the ques- 
tion ‘What are you going to do about it?’ 
The Afghanistan episode has given the In- 
dian Empire a ‘scientific frontier,’ and 
has, the address of the Crown reminds the 
country, been the occasion of some grand 
displays of gallantry and courage by the 
British troops. British valor and _ skill 
have also won important successes in South 
Africa, though at the cost of precious lives, 
But an enduring peace is in prospect and (why 
is the address silent on the most important 
point ?) large slices of territory will be annexed 
to England’s growing empire. Then as re- 
gards the depression of agriculture and trade 
in England, Lord Baconsfleld feels no uneast- 
ness, The future, which is to make eyerything 
all right, will bring improvement, even in 
spite of the heavy war debts. The Zulu War 
has only cost thus far about $22,500,000, which, 
added to the “ extras”? required by the Turkish 
and Afghan wars will make quite a respectable 
outlay to be made by a “ peace’? government 
avd in a time of great depression at home. 
There is prospect, too, of another war. The 
Maories of New Zealand, whom the Govern- 
ment robbed unceremoniously of a tract of 
valuable land, are rising, and the British forces 
are gathering and preparing for a severe con- 
flict. The blind confidence in Lord Beacons- 
field seems as incredible to us as does, doubt- 
less, the ascendency in this country of a 
party with such a record as the Democratic to 
Englishmen. 








Tue city of Fall River has proved singularly 
unfortunate in the crimes of the treasurers of 
its manufacturing companies, It is a case of 
crime begotten of opportunity. Given a hun- 
dred men of ordinary integrity, put before 
them year after year chances of taking little 
advantages which will never be detected, let 
them go utterly unwatched, restrained only by 
their own consciences, and it is very certain 
that a large percentage of them will not main- 
tain their integrity. It 1s wrong to subject the 
best man to such temptations. In the case of 
these Fall River corporations, it seems that the 
ownership is limited to a few people, often 
family connections, and that they divide up 
the offices among themselves, and, feeling a 
confidence in each other, have allowed each 
other’s accounts to go utterly unchecked and 
unaudited, No honest man should feel an- 
noyed at having his accounts as treasurer or 
trustee carefully scrutinized, but should rather 
welcome it as the best protection to his own 
integrity. 


Mississippi has now two chances to retrieve 
its reputation. Not only does Captain Gibson 
rebe) against Democratic dictation in Yazoo 
County, but an opportunity will be given to 
Kemper County to punish the ‘ruffans who 
murdered Jndge Chisholm. Mrs. Chisholm, 
accompanied by Stewart L,) Weodford and 
daughter, will, go to Kemper County, we fear 
at some personal risk, to give testimony before 
a grand jury in reference to her husband’s 
murder. Will Mississippi treat her with a ten- 
der chivalry, such as is due to a worhan who 
has suffered the greatest loss through the vio- 
lence from which the state should have pro- 
tected her? We wait with a good deal of anxt- 
ety to see what the ‘result will be. She does 
her duty, and we thank her for it, and we 





individuals and classes of citizens, is the prob- 
lem before the French Government, 


thank Ex-Governor Woodford for giving her 


THE {NDEPENDENT. _ 
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the Western and the Central Uhristian Advocate. 
It declares that “Methodist journalism means 
a free but réverent handling of every topic 
within its range in Clutch and state, If any- 
body is Hable to be hurt by such outspoken- 
ness, we advise them not to read the paper.’ 
Yet, in another.column it complains that the 
correspondents referred to take a despondent 
view of Methodism in Brooklyn and New York, 
and Calls for their dismisssl. "The question 
ought to be, we should think, whether they 
are telling the truth. If they are, as many 
prominent Methodists hereabouts believe, they 
have the right, under the Methodist’s definition 
of “‘Methodist journalism,” to go on freely and 
reverently handling every topic in the range of 
the Church. The Methodist cannot claim more 
liberty for itself than it is willing to accord to 
others, 

....We are indebted to Zion’s Advocate, the 
excellent Baptist paper of Portland, edited by 
Dr. Henry 8. Burrage, for going out of its way 
to express its decided disapproval of a para- 
graph about Tug INDEPENDENT in The Praminer 
and Chronicle, which was so personal in its 
abuse that we could not publish it. Onac-, 
count of its personal references to our editorial 
management, we do not publish all that Zion’s 
Advocate says; but it says that it has “read 
THE INDEPENDENT very carefully’’ for ten 
years past, and, though it has ‘at times” 
“sharply criticised our position as Baptists on 
the communion question,” it has discovered 
“no evidence of willful unfairness,’’ On the 
contrary—and it mentions illustrations—it has 
found Tae INDEPENDENT “ready to correct any 
misrepresentation.”’ It closes with applying the 
words “one of the fairest” “in the ranks of 
religious journalism” to our editorial manage- 
ment We thank Zion’s Advocate and shall 
try to merit its good opinion. 


....Mr, Conkling is now more than ever op 
posed to the shot-gun policy. 


....A correspondent of the Baptist Standard, 
of Chicago, has this to say about Dr. Boyd, 
who lately held the ‘‘joined meeting’ with 
the Jewish congregation of Dr. Sonneaschein: 
“(In one respect he differs from many of the 
Baptist. clergy.in this part of the country. He 
believes it is of far greater importance that men 
should become Christians than that they 
should become Baptists;and he recognizes any 
one as & Christian whom we believe to be sucb, 
whatever may be his 4 inati 1 
tions.” 

The Standard is right in supposing this per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy of Dr. Boyd’s not to be one 
which should forbid him the fellowship of his, 
denomination outside of St. Louis. 


..+.We are sorry that The Reformer and 
Jewish Times regards our language about Mile. 
Bernhardt as ‘‘ most unchristian, unmanly, and 
brutal.” ‘‘ Whatever Mile. Bernhardt’s private 
life may be,’’ it says, ‘‘is of no concern to the 
public.” It {s of some concern to the public, 
we reply, that those who appeal to the public 
shall have a good moral character. If their 
character is notoriously bad, the public has a 
right to know it. Mlle. Bernhardt’s character 
is notoriously bad. Wehavea right to mene 
tion the fact, andthe public has a right to 
know the fact; for it has an interest in the 
sanctity of the institution of marriage. 


....One of our editorials this week is illus- 
trated by the following from The Christian In- 
dex, of Atlanta, Ga.: 

“+ So far as we are informed, it has never been 
the custom in Baptist. churches to recognize 
Campbellitish baptism as regular or genuine. 
If a person sbould be received into a Baptist 
church on such a baptism as this, he would be 
sure to maké many of the members very un- 
happy, and they would be gure to made him 
very unhappy, and the two together would make 
all the rest unhappy.. Why any one should 
wish to unite with a church under such circum- 
stances, or why others should desire him to do 
80, we cannot conceive. Nothing but strife, 
wrangling, and wretchedness would come out 
of it.” 

..»-The meeting of the American Sucial 
Science Association, at Saratoga, September 
9th to 11th, promises to be an interesting one. 
Among the papers announced we notice one on 
Chinese Immigration, by Dr. T. Wells Williams; 
the Voting of Women in School Elections, by 
Prof. A. P. Peabody ; Modern Education, its 
Opportunities and Perils, by Pres. N. Porter; 
the Colored Exodus, by Frederick Douglas 
and Prof. R, T. Greener ; and others by F. B. 
Sanborn, Prof. W. T. Harris, Pres. Gilman, 
Geo. E. Waring, Pres. Anderson, Justin Win- 
sor, Z. M. Brockway, etc. 


-,+-Zlon’s Herald regards The New England 
Methodist as a rival, and appeals to New En- 
gland Methodists to continue in loyal patron- 
age of The Herald. The projectors of the new 
paper disavowed any desire to interfere at all 








his protection. 


could have made”the mew paper unnecessary 









| with the circulation of The Herald, bat assert- | 
ed that their enterprise was simply supple- | 1 
mentary to the old journal. We suspect that | Mr 
the view of The Herald is a correct. one ;, but it. 
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by adopting a wider platform and permitting @ 
‘fredr discussion in tts columns of live 

‘odist topics. The new paper starts well. 

+... ]'Phe’ Michigan Christian Advocitd anys that 
‘at tee last Methodist General Conference there 
were cancuses and lobbying for eandidates for 
the! bishopric. It says that several bishops 
must be ¢lected next year, and it demands that 
nobody shall be elected who is pressing his 
own claims or who is supported by lobbies or 
caucuses. And yet we saw it stated only the 
other day that in a certain assembly a “boom” 
“had been started for a certain candidate who 
was also a stiff candidate in 1872. 

...-An amusing incident in the Newman 
Hall divorce proceedings was the testimony of 
a lodging-house keeper that at first she took 
the co respondent in the suit, s Mr. Richard- 
son and a livéry-stable keeper, who came to 
her house with Mrs. Hall, to be a High Church 
curate, from his clean-shaven face; but soon 
found out her mistake. “His trousers were 
so tight about the knees that I was struck by 
it, and saw directly that he was not a clergy- 
man.” 

....Bays The Catholic Times to a Protestant 


contemporary : 

“The Democrat is not bound to keep any day 
of the week, unless it knows which day to keep. 
In your zeal, you should tell it the day and give 
it your reasons.” 


The editor of The Catholic Times is not bound 
to eat any food, unless he knows just what 
food he is bound to eat, To be sure, the 
Church tells him to eat fish on Friday; but 
must he starve Saturday? 

-,--Col. Ingersoll is said to be very angry 
because President Hayes will not pardon Ben- 
nett, the man convicted of circulating obscene 
documents through the mails. He and his 
‘“ Liberal Leagues,” so ft'is reported, declare 
that they will go against the Republican party 
and give Ohio to Ewing. Very well. The Re- 
publican party can afford to be defeated in 
Ohio better than it can afford to be dictated to 
on such a matter. 


..-.We are very glad to have it stated, on 
good authority, that the Government will take 
measures, when the grand jurv meets iu Salt 
Lake City, next October, to indict. prominent 
Mormons, including Mr. Cannon. the delegate 
to Congress, for polygamy. The United States 
Supreme Court has settled the valldity of the 
law and the Government will now do ita duty. 
...-The petition by the Rev" Newitiatl "Hall 
for a divorce from his wife, for the’ cause of 
adultery, has been granted. He has been legally 
separated from her for some time, and has now 
obtained the full decree of divorce. »Inpthe 
whole case his position has been entirely cred- 
itable and honorable, while hers has been 
abundantly proved to be quite the ediitfary. 

.-»eDr. Lovick Pierce, the veteran eteran of the 
Southern Methodist Church and the father of 
Bishop Pierce, after a ministry of three-quiiters 
of a century, is now extremely ‘low and ils 
death may be expected at atiy moment. He 
tells his son that he has no’ special message to 
| give to the Church; but, that he may tell his 
friends that he died just outside of Heaven. 


..»»The Chicago religious papers, which took 
a week’s vacation, have: reappeared, and are 
enthusiastic about the territory opened by the 
Northern Pi Railroad, of which the half 
bad not been,told them, Their ypeation jaunt 
was an economical one for the rs. 

. + ee The Evangelist is waking upon the Alcott 
case. Ithas also noticed the language of The 
Westminster Teacher, of which we made inéintion 
last week, and ft expresses decided ‘dissiiflstac- 
tion. We should think it would. 

...-The' Quebec sathoritfies ‘seem to be 
powerless’ to'deal with a'mob. Itis not this 
time a fight between the Catholics and the 
a but between the French and the 

8h, 

-+--lt was not “Bishop Satane,” as The 
Herald had it, that. presided at the Council of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church at Ottawa; 
but Bishop Latané, 

...-Rellgious discussion used to be con- 
ducted pretty sharply in the Southwest in the 
days when a Texas denominational paper took 
the name of The Tarantula, 

.... Vote as you pray! is a new temperance 
watchword. But how it would reduce the 
vote ! 
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TAKING TIME BY THE FORELOCE. 


Comine events cast their shadows before, 
and already, through the mists of months, the 
ere holiday season looms clearer day by 

,» filling the youthful mind with pleasing 

8 and causing ‘amilias to con- 
sider in what direction she can exercise a little 
additional economy, whereby the money for 
presents may be forthcoming when required. 
And justin the nick of time there comes to 
hand a suggestion of how Johnny and Mamie 
and Flossie and Charlie may secure for them- 
selves, and by their own exertions, the jack- 
knives, and work-boxes, and writing-cases, 
and tool-chests for which their souls are long- 
ing; or how mamma may get that book or 
parlor ornament she has talked about so often ; 
and of how, by their united exertions, they 
may obtain a present wherewith to surprise and 
ladden the soul of papa. For the publishers of 
richs’ Fashion Quarterly are.in the field, with 
the new premium-list for their magazine, and 
all that mamma or children (or papa either, for 
that matter) need do is to send name and ad- 
dress on a postal-card to Messrs. Ehrich & Co., 
of 287 Eighth Avenue, New York, when a copy 
of this list will be mailed there free, and they 
can appreciate for themselves ihe advantages 


offered. 

The Fashion y so exactly fills its 
place asa guide to economy in the household 
and its subscription price (only 50 cents a year 
is so very trifling that little difficulty shoul 
be experienced in securing subscriptions ; and 
we have no doubt that thousands will gladly avaiz 
themselves of the opportunity thus presented 
of securing some useful article, at a very mod- 
erate expense of time and trouble. 








Broyouine@ is a hopeful sign of progress. If 
that man is a benefactor who makes two blades. 
of grass grow where but one grew before, he 
should come in for a share of praise who- 
teaches a man to go ten miles as easily and as: 
quickly as he previously went four. ‘ Time is 
money,’’ and whatever of it is saved {s often so- 
much cash. As the Bicycle serves its purpose 
in this direction, it may be regarded as a good 
savings institution. We think that decided 

d will come out of this institution. Riding 
the Bicycle affords pleasurable excitement, 
which is what most men drink liquor for, and 
it leaves no sting behind. It takes men out, 
into the pure air, into God’s light and sun- 
shine, and braces their lungs with the very 
breath of Heaven. It stimulates them to save 
money, which they might otherwise spend 
foolishly, that they may invest it in a machine, 
which is a source of health and pleasure, as 
well as of utility, It {is aninducement toyoung 
men who work in close apartments to spend 
more time in the open air, and furnishes them 
with a means of healthful, invigorating, and, 
at the same time, pleasant exercise, such as 
nothing else can possibly afford.—Dr. Gopn- 
DARD, tn “* Bicycle Gazette.” 





[Copy or TELEGRAM.] 
** LEADVILLE, COL., Aug. 12th, 1879. 
“To Hon, J. B, CHAFFEE, Pres. L, P. O. M. Oo., 


Nz... Yu2 a. Ll ‘ 
“Are through ting in Discovery Shaft. 
New discovery, depth one hundred fifteen feet, 
in same material now as found in Number Four 
Shaft. Overlying mineral there in level, ranning 
under scale house. Have struck four-foot 
body gray sand, carbonates, and widening. 
Number Four Shaft doing well. Two drifts run- 
ning north in Winnemuc in good ore body. 
Believe we are in same body found in Chief, 
north of the break. Dives Shaft going down 
rapidly. (Signed) J, ©. WiLson, Manager.” 





Tue Dover Egg Beater, advertised in another 
column, works wonders in the kitchen. Noth- 
ing but’ a wonder could be warranted as this 
is. We never knew an article so warranted 
before this. No matter who you buy it of, 
the manufacturers stand behind the warrant 
and are responsible, There is no risk in 
buying an article that unless it delights you 
costs nothing. Millions have been sold with 
this warrant ; but not one has been returned. 
It is safe to try it, and certain that you will be 
delighted. Just read the advertisement and 
believe it. 


BROADWAY IMPROVEMENTS. 


New buildings are now in process of con- 
struction where the great fire occurred last 
winter, at the northeast corner of Broadway and 
Grand Street. There will be two buildings, 
each fifty by two hundred feet and rising six 
stories in hight. The buildings will be first 
class in every respect, and the corner store 
will be rented by the enterprising dry goods 
house of Mills & Gibb, whose present loca- 
tion is at 408 and 410 Broadway. 


IN GOVERNMENT EMPLOY. 


Tue Kewanee Manufacturing Company are 
erecting one of their famous 14-foot Wind- 











mills to supply water to the United States Gov- . 


ernment 
Harbor. 


Conearess WATER.—Its superiority as a 
cathartic and alterative consists in its entire 
freedom from everything bitter, acid, or crude 
that produces headache, internal soreness, an 
tends to destroy the mucous membrane. All 
waters that are dangerous irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 


WonDERFUL Paint.—Cheaper and longer- 
lasting than any other. We advise all desiring 
to to enclose a stamp and have sent free 
the book “ Every One His Own Painter,” issued 
¥ m9 Ingersoll Ready-Mixed Rubber Paint 

orks, 


ospital in Fort Hamilton, New York 








South St., New York. First-class 
op can secure the exclusive sale for their 
wn. 








THE yg: of bathing is greatly increased 
by mixing in the tub half or even a quarter of 
a bottle of Murray & Lanman’s FLORIDA 
Water. Instantly the whole atmosphere of 
the bath-room is as fragrant as a blooming 
flo en, the mind becomes buoyant, and 
the body emerges refreshed and strengthened. 


Easr’ boote, of puperior enw: for ladies 
end tlemen. Watkins, 241 l’ourth Avenue. 
1840, Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 





THE INDE 


THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 


Tus above is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr. F. B, Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
ofthe great National Painting, ‘‘ The First Read- 
tag of the Emancipation Proclamatéen,” including 
also an account of the picture, an account of 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
picture. We have a small supply of these 
books on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subscribers who may wish them, at 
the nominsa price of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of anew sub- 
acriber, with $3, can have the book. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 





ly a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair tous to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 


DICKENS’S WORKS. 








A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. We have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 


AMERICAN FRUIT-PRESERVING 
POWDER. 





Persons desiring to preserve fruit or vege- 
tables, instead of using the old and laborous 
method of air-tight cans, will do well to notice 
Mr. Worrall’s advertisement, on the last page 
of this issue. Personally we are not acquainted 
with the merits of his preparation ; but, having 
examined a host of testimonials from people 
in all sections of the country, we are satisfied 
that it has been used exten: | and has been 
— to do all that the claims 

or it. 

This obprearetion has been on the market 
since 1 and doubtless many of our readers 
are acquainted with its merits. To those who 
are not we would say: Send for a package and 
give it a trial. 


WE call the attention of our readers to the 
Billings Patent Steel and Iron Horse-shoe, ad- 
vertised on our last page. The shoe is made of 
a combination of steel and iron—something 
entirely new as material for horse-shoes. The 
company manufacture 39 different sizes of 
shoes at their mill, and these sizes comprise 
both the front and hind feet of the horse. The 
shoe is made complete and perfect—ready to be 
nailed on cold to the feet of the horse; con- 
sequently, needs no forge or fire and saves time 
and labor. From the hundreds of letters re- 
ceived by the company from horse-owners and 

ersons who have given the shoe a trial, it is 
Believed that the shoe will be extensively used 
and become the popular horse-shoe of the coun- 


try. —— — Ee —- 
REDUCTION AT DE VEAUX COL- 
LEGE. 








Tue reduction in rates from $400 to = for 
tuition and board at De Veaux College, Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., and the strict maintenance 
of the present high standard at which scholars 
are uated is anitem for the careful con- 
sideration of parents and guerdians who are 
secking a school for their boys this Fall. 
rrr 


MosELEY’s NEw Haven House is one of the 
most comfortable hotels in this country and is 
located in one of the most attractive cities in 
New England. 


Mo.iER & Co., Bankers and Brokers, of 
24 Nassau Street, this city, are now offering 
for sale a limited amount of investment securi- 
ties, including New York City gold bonds, 
bearing five, six, and seven per cent., and some 
District of Columbia six-per-cent. gold bonds, 
This house deals only in first-class securities. 

WHEN you visit or leave ry York C . 

Sa Balad stay Roane oni neta 
tral yy yt elegant ‘roome,s ayn and up 
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of 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere 8 pee 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood. 
force-generating, and life-sustaining 
om es. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, al logy or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting 24 pyar com- 
laints. CasweLi, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sald by all druggists. 


NO HOSPITAL NEEDED. 

No palatial hospital needed for Hop Bitters 
patients, nor large-salaried talented puffers to 
tell what Hop Bitters will do or cure, as they 
tell their own story by their certain and abso- 
lute cures at home. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








COLGATE’S | 6 ee vatretal end re 
CASHMERE | 20a ‘recherche of ver= 
fumes. The name and 

BOUQUET | "co. wu such veckuce 
SOAP are a guaranty of supe- 


rior and uniform quality. 
DOVER EGG BEATER. 
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The Dover Egg Beater is the onl. 
world that is warranted to DE 
never has been another article made 
Gare to su with such a warrant. 
DO STARTING COMPANY, 
oston, Mass., U. 8S. A. 


article 
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HAIR DYE is the SAFEST 
and BEST. It acts instan- 


ost natural shades of 
SEA tne SiN and 
RIST ADORO'S easily applied. It isa stand- 
ard preparation and a fav- 
orite upon every w 


in 
Bentieman. Sold b; - 
Serra 

air A 
93 WILLIAM STREET. 











SALES 


“1 Sige eeke™ 1818 


356,432 
Sewing-Machines! 


The combined sales of ALL OTHER Companies 
(about twenty in number) will not equal these figures 

We submit that nothing but the undoubted superior- 
ity of the Singer Machines OVER ALL OTHERS could 
ever have produced such a result. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, New York. 


HOMES IN THE WEST 


TO BE HAD OF 


The Union Pacific R.R. Co., 
IN NEBRASKA. 
3 000,00 Acres of the BEST LAND in the 
5 


world for sale at 82 to 810 
per acre,on LONG TIME and at LOW INTEREST. 
¢@” CHEAP FARE ON ALL LINES. For full infor- 
mation, address 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Com. U. P. R. R. Co. 
t# State where you saw this advertisement. ag 
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<i onr—y : : 
You can purch of any respectable Druggist : 


8 Cakes Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 60 Cents, 


which will afford twelve ample sulphur baths as effl- 
cacious as any from Nature's own springs. 





Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 

Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 

Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 
FOR CURING 


Obstinate Skin Diseases 


AND ALSO 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


ay ata nit th rt 


BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS. 
GLENN'S SULPHUR aE BEEN COUNTER. 


ce) “CO. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor,” on each 
at Sotthout which none ta ng by all 
gists, Depot 7 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Three cakes sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 75 
cents in stamps. 


A WHISPER. 
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FURNACES. 
Wrought Iron, 
Brick-Lined 
Revertible Flue Furnace, Fire-Pot, 
Wrought Iron, 
RYSTAL: coe 
Cast-Iron 
pat me Fire-Pot. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Trey, Cleveland, Chicage. 
New York Agency, G.G. HALLETT, 236 Water St. 
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DOUBLE BUGGY. 
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ipassonderking, ‘0 half-and-half look about it. Send 
L OF teated Price List. New Haven, 
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MANUFACTORY AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 






32 Calibre. 


With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


When a Revolver is required, it should be reliable. 
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oversta' 
mM. WwW. ROBINSON, 
General Agent, 
79 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Factories, Wallingford, Conn. 
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THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


THE SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


Tre Annual Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, held recently at Sara- 
toga, attracted much attention throughout 
the country, and full reports have appeared 
in all the leading newspapers, Among the 
most important of the papers read was the 
report of the secretary, Mr. James Buell, 
who is also the president of the Importers’ 
and Traders’ Bank, of New York. The 
report is so full of interesting and valuable 
information that we publish it in full below: 


At the last convention of this Association 
the secretary was instructed to invite all banks 
and bankers in the United States to unite with 
us ina renewed effort to get relief from the 
excessive and invidious taxation now levied 
upon us, and for other purposes. 

In pursuance of such instructions, this office 
issued invitations to two thousand and fifty- 
eight national banks, eight hundred and sev- 
ty-four state banks, six hundred and one say- 
ings banks, and two thousand five hundred and 
fifty-two private bankers. In addition, many 
private letters were written ; and also, where it 
was thought needful, vice-presidents in the 
various states were furnished with lists of the 
members of this Association and requested to 
use their individual efforts to obtain such ac- 

cession of members to our Association as they 
might be able. Some of our vice-presidents 
alded us efficiently. Others did not. 

During the past year one of our efficient 
members, Mr. Grainger, of Wilmington, N, C., 
died, and Col. W. E. Anderson, of Raleigh, 
N.C., president of the Citizen’s National Bank, 
consented, at our request, to perform the du- 
ties of vice-president for that etate until ®her 
arrangements might be made. The Association 
are under many obligations to him for the very 
efficient and satisfactory manner in which he 
has discharged those duties. : 

During the past year we have not been idle, 
We have sent out of printed matter nearly two 
hundred thousand circulars, newspapers, pam- 
phlets, and other documents. Also we have 
sent and received considerably over one hun- 
dred thousand lettérs and communications 
through the mails. 

The above statements will give you some 
idea of the labors and efforts put forth by us 
during the past year. 

Many persons have seemed to infer that this 
Association was ephemeral and that its main 
and almost only object was to get relief from 
the unjust and invidious taxation now levied 
upon the business of banking. 

‘The projectors of this Association had no 
such idea; but supposed the organization 
would be found useful in y ways—so much 
‘80 as to insure its permanence, The pressure 
of taxation was and is so ruinous in many parts 
of the country that a conspicuous prominence 
Yhas for the present been given to tax repeal, 

And we are greatly encouraged to continue 
‘our efforts by the fact that popular prejudices, 
‘fomented by ignorant or designing persons 
‘against banks, have spent much of their force, 
‘and the indications are that a wiser and better 
mpirit is asserting itself among the masses. 

‘The popular mind has been much enlightened 

iby our efforts; and, with the diffusion of in- 
‘telligent financial facts and sound knowledge 
of banking, we may hope in time to correct 
present errors, if we cannot undo past abuses. 
Until this Association began enlightening the 
public on the invidious taxes levied upon the 
commercial community, through taxation of 
the banks, the true state of the case was not 
understood even by stockholders and dealers 
of banks, who are the principal sufferers. The 
extent to which the banks are taxed is nearly 
hidden from the public by the fact that they 
have made the mistake of paying their taxes, 
instead of letting the stockholders each pay 
his proportionate share. They would then 
realize the’enormous rate of taxation to which 
this kind of investment is subjected over other 
kinds of business capital. Had shareholders 
of banks heretofore been obliged to pay their 
own taxes, the present unjust system of double 
taxation upon us would long since have been 
abolished. 

Each’ year members of Congress and state 
legislatures are more and more inclired to look 
to us for trustworthy statements of facts and 
information concerning our taxation. 

Bank managers are the most apathetic busi- 
ness people that I have ever come in contact 
with. An earthquake will hardly induce them 
to move out of their easy-chairs. They will 
not be suppliants ; they will not, I find, ask 
favors. Did they but realize their strength, 
and, acting together, exert it as do other great 
interests, we would have to ask but once, and 
our request would be granted. The banks rep- 
resent the entire commerce of the country— 
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the mining, the iron, the manufacturing, the 


agricultural, even the whisky and tobacco in- 
terests are dependent upon and are tributary 
to the banks, and the banks in turn to them. 
Suppose banks and bankers should stop dis- 
counting for any one of these interests for 
thirty or forty days; nay, suppose the banks 


‘ should cease making discounts to all of these 


interests at one and the same time, Would not 
chaos come again? The movable capital of the 
entire commercial public of the country is in 
the banks. 

There are over 6,000 banks and bankers in 
the United States, wielding of capital and de- 
posits over three thousand millions of dollars, 
They have only to move all along the lines, 
and retire from business, and let the windy 
demagogues supply their place with money 
and credits, if they can. They will soon be 
told by the farmers that they want something 
besides words for their meat; and so also for 
their productions by the manufacturers, me- 
chanics, ete.—“ their sisters, their cousins, and 
their aunts.’? There is nothing so timid as 
capital ; nothing so easily scared as one mil- 
lion, unless it be two millions. . 

Let the patient horse but assert his strength, 
for even a short time,and he would send the 
small boy flying—the little demagogue who 
had hitherto with impunity loaded him with 
heavy loads and Jed at will with a string. 

The matter of taxation has been brought by 
parties interested before the courts of differ- 
ent states. In Ohio we are informed that the 
courts have decided that the banks are now 
unconstitutionally taxed; but in this state a 
reverse decisiun has been made. Both these 
cases we understand will come up before the 
United States Supreme Court, at Washington, 
in October next. If the ‘‘ Ohio idea” is sus- 
tained, that banks have rights, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, of being taxed 
only as other interests are taxed, the commer- 
cial community will have cause to rejoice and 
get relief at once. 

Banks have no monopoly. They have no 
special privileges except circulation. They 
want none. They merely ask for justice. Ask 
that they may be taxed only as other corpora- 
tions and property are taxed ; no Jess, no more, 
Now they are taxed by the United States and 
also by the states, the same as other corpora- 
tions and property are taxed, in addition to 
the heavy taxation of the Federal Government. 
Thus they are doubly taxed, No other species 
of property is so taxed. Within the next five 
years probably a large majority of the charters 
of the national banks will expire, and unless 
there is some radical change in taxation of this 
kind of capital nearly or quite all of these banks 
must go into liquidation, and their places will 
not be supplied by state banks, because taxa- 
tion is as heavy upon them as upon the na- 


tional banks. 
The capital now in national banks will be 


invested in some way where it will quite prob- 
ably escape taxation altogether, as most other 
personal property does. Thus the present un- 
just system will defeat itself, by driving capi- 
tal out of the assessor’s reach altogether. Al- 
ready there have been retired from New York 
City alone, within the past few years, over 
$80,000,000 of banking capital and surplus. 
Probably not one-tenth part of that capital is 
now subject to taxation. 

Banks have privileges, like other corpora- 
tions—no more; except that of issuing circu- 
lating notes, which is regarded by many as no 
privilege at all. A large number of banks take 
out no circulating notes, as it affords so little 
profit to them ; though it is of great profit for 
the public to have a currency at par every- 
where. There are now nearly $80,000,000 of 
these national bank-notes to which the banks 
are entitled ; but they see no profit in their 
use, and hence do not call for them. 

This Association, in carrying out its work, 
has devoted much effort in writing and in get- 
ting its members to write to congressmen and 
members of state legislatures upon the various 
financial questions which have come into prom: 
inence during the past year. Many bills have 
been introduced in Congress for the repeal of 
the Resumption Act; also to subvert the na- 
tional banking system ; also to flood the coun- 
try with an irredeemable currency ; also to coin 
an unlimited amount of short-weight silver 
dollars, really worth but eighty-five cents each, 
and to create what is called ‘fiat money,” 
paper and silver ; also another scheme has been 
to react the old and odious income tax, and 
other similar mischievous measures, all of 
which thus far have failed to become laws. 
We trust they will continue to fail. 

Again and again these and many similar leg- 
islative projects, detri tal alike to the com- 
merce a4 productive industry of the country, 
to make cheap money and cheat the public, 
will be revived and come before the people for 
solution. This Association will endeavor to 
take part in their discussion. Resumption is 
now a fact accomplished. Our money is made 
equal to the money of the world—gold ; so that 
honest labor will command an honest dollar. 

Under ite beneficent operations business and 
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confidence are reviving all over the cou 
The wheels of machinery are running’ with 
nearly or quite the same speed as before the 
War. The savings to labor to-day are greater 
than for several years past. 

The purchasing power of tne earnings of 
labor is now larger than ever before. 
The people are better fed, better clothed, 
and better housed, and can command more 
of the comforts of life than at any time 
heretofore, owing to the progress of dis- 
covery and invention, as well aa to the in- 
creased use of machinery and the harmonious 
working of capital and labor. Both of these 
forces—capital and labor—instead of being an- 
tagonistic, are and ought to be allies. When 
any conflict occurs between them it is brought 
about by elements beyond the control of either. 
On the 30th of last month the total amount of 
currency in circulation was $734,801,994.78, 
worth its face in gold. This is about $9,000,- 
000 in excess of the purchasing power of the 
total outstanding currency at any previous 
period of American history. . 

We had hoped that Secretary Sherman would 
favor us by his presence at this Convention 
and take part in its proceedings. 

The banks have rendered aid to the Govern- 
ment of no ordinary character in the matter of 
resumption and refunding, all of which is 
gracefully acknowledged by the Secretary, in 
the following letter : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
“WASHINGTON, July 12th, 1879. ; 

“ Dear Sir :—Your note inviting me to attend 
the Annual Convention of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association at Saratoga, in August next, is 
received. 

“T regret to say that engagements already 
made will not allow me to accept this invitation, 
or it would give me great pleasure to comply 
with your request. 

5 The ease and facility with which such vast 
refunding operations have been conducted by 
the Government is due largely to the co-opera- 
tion of the banks, and especially to the arrange- 
ment made with the Clearing House in New 
York. Few ¢an comprehend, because they 
cannot see, the magnitude of these operations 
and the completeness of their success, being 
far larger than any previous financial trans- 
actions of Government, even during the time of 
war. Iam, very respectfully, 

(Signed) JOHN SHERMAN, 
“James BUELL, Esq@., Sec. Am. Bankers’ Ass'’n,New York.” 

The able and successful manner in which 
Secretary Sherman has administered the 
finances of the Government, so as to conclude 
the refunding of our enormous debt at such a 
low rate of interest in so short a time, and also 
to bring us back to specie resumption, without 
financial disturbance, is one of the wonders of 
the age and worthy of all praise. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The general markets have 
undergone but little change during the past 
week, The Fall trade is fairly under way 
in the departments which usually feel the 
first movements of active business, and pre- 
parations are being made in all departments 
for the beginning of a very busy season. 

The market for grain and flour has been 
quiet, so far as the home trade is concerned; 
but the export movement continues on a 
liberal scale. 

Mr. Alexander Delmar, a statistician of 
some repute, writes to the Chicago Times 
that this year’s wheat crop. of the world 
will amount to about 1,540,000,000 bushels; 
that this will create a deficiency in certain 
countries of about 225,000,000 bushels, and 
that this deficiency will be made good by 
purchases from certain other countries in 
about the following proportions: the Uni- 
ted States, 150,000,000; Russia, 50,000,000; 
Roumania, 20,000,000; and Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and India, 5,000,000 bushels. 

The report of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment informs us that the production of wheat 
in the United States for the current year 
will approximate 420,000,000 bushels, and 
the quality will be much superior to that of 
last year. j 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The cus- 
tom-house returns for the import and export 
trade of this port for July and for the first 
seven months of the year thus compare 
with the two preceding years: 








1877. 1878. 1879. 
Imports, July...... $28,194,462 $24,826,152 $27,128,509 
Exports, July...... 24,448,351 29,010,838 29,586,922 
Excess imports. ..$5,746,121 


Excess exports... $4,184,686 $2,458,418 
Imports, 7 mos. ..$205,237,523 $17,228,745 184,019,081 
Exports, 7 mos... 179,985,277 210,166,273 199,589,879 


Excess imports. .$25,252,246 
Excess exports.. 





$30,987,528 $15,450,848 
The exports for July this year are ip excess 
of those of any corresponding month in the 
history of the port, and the prospect for 
August and for the autumn months is very 
encouraging. It is estimated that the re- 
tutns for the month of July of the com- 
merece of the whole country will show a 


= 








“balance of trade in our favor of about $15,- 


600,000. 

The foreign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: 
general merchandise imports, including 
dry goods, $7,427,788, and produce exports, 
$6,979,850. 

The total imports since January Ist, this 
year, were $195,801,696, against $181,862, - 
413 for the corresponding period last year, 
and $215,814,359 in 1877, 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st this year were $197,759,418, against 
$209,933,426 for the corresponding period 
last year and $164,874,757 in 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
CoLLEctTIons BY BANK.—Fipuctary RELA- 
TI0N.—The English High Court of Justice 
—Chancery Division—by Fry, J., has de- 
cided that where a bank made collections 
for another banking firm, part of which 
were received in cash and part in checks, 
the cash being put into the common fund of 
the collecting bank, and such bank shortly 
after went into liquidation without paying 
over the collections, the banking firm for 
whom the collection was made may follow 
the check, as it was the specific property 
resulting from such special agency; but that 
the cash could not be followed. 

In LeEDs AND County BANKING Co. ». 
Beatson, 40 Law Times Reports (N. 8.), 
654, the Common Pleas Division has de- 
cided that where the name of an individual 
member of a firm is used as a partnership 
Dame, and such member issues or accepts 
and indorses bills and notes in that name, 
the burden is on the holder to show affirm- 
atively that the paper was the paper of the 
firm, and not upon the firm to show that it 
was the paper of the individual partner. 

Promissory Nore.—Bona-FIDE Por- 
CHASER.—INDORSEMENT.—The U. 8. Cir- 
cuit Court, N. D. Ill., by Drummond, J., 
has decided that the bona-fide purchaser for 
value, before maturity, of a promissory 
note, without notice of any equities exist- 
ing between the maker and payee, is not 
bound by them; that where a note is given 
to a railroad company to raise money in aid 
of its construction, the president of such 
company is one of its financial agents and 
may make a valid indorsement on such 
note; that a note may be transferred to an 
agent of the assignee for the purpose of suit, 
and he may maintain an action thereon in 
his own name, though he has paid nothing 
forit. The vendor ofa bill or note, notwith- 
standing he transfers the same by an in- 
dorsement without recourse, impliedly war- 
rants by the very act of transferring that 
the prior signatures to the paper are gen- 
uine, and, so far at least as affected by his 
dealings with or relations to the paper, that 
it expresses upon its face the exact legal 
obligations of all such pris parties. — 
Challes vs. McCrum, Sup. Kan. 

Extension oF Note.—In an action in 
equity to set aside a judgment on the ground 
of usury, there was a confession of judg- 
ment and an extension of time for one 
year, given under an agreement that the 
plaintiff should pay fourteen per cent. in- 
terest for such extension. The interest was 
computed when the judgment was con- 
fessed and was included in the principal. 
Held that the judgment was void to the ex- 
tent of the usurious interest and no more. 
—QOhum os. Dickerman, Sup. Court, Iowa. 

Raisep Norr.—A promissory note was 
executed and delivered with a blank space 
preceding the amountand blank as to the 
place of payment. The note was after- 
ward fraudulently raised in amount by 
writing in the space preceding the amount, 
and a place of payment was a'so inserted, 
the alterations being imperceptible on ordi- 
nary scrutiny. Plaintiff purchased the note 
so altered of astranger for value and be- 
fore maturity. Held that the maker was 
not liable on the note.—Knoxville National 
Bank vs. Clark, Sup. Court, Iowa. 

Surety.—If a principal, having knowl- 
edge or a belief founded on reasonable and 
reliable information that his agent is a de- 
faulter, requires sureties for his fidelity in 
the future, and holds him out as a trustwor- 
thy person, whereby such security is ob- 
tained, he cannot afterward avail himself of 
a guaranty so obtained from _# peason who 
was ignorant of what was known to and 
ought to have been disclosed by the em- 
ployer.—Dinsmore 0s. Sidball, Sup. Court, 
Ohio. 


THE MONEY MARKET has attracted 
an unusually large share of public interest 
during the past week. Great activity and 
considerable stringency has been the pre- 
vailing features, and call borrowers have 
been compelled to pay a commission of 
1-32@1-16 per cent. per day, in addition to 
the highest legal rate of interest, for accom 
modation on stock collateral; and the rate 
on Government bonds has also been as high 
as sharp 7 per cent. The shipment of large 
sums to the South and West for the early 
moving of the crops, together with the de- 
mands of the Treasury on the banks for 
money due for 4-per-cent. bonds, has 
brought about this condition of the mar- 
ket. Near the end of the week an official 
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dispatch from Washington stated that the | earnings for all the lines are given as $14,- 


payments of currency into the Treasury in 
settlement of the 4-per-cents. have been 
completed, and that hereafter there will be 
a gradual return to circulation of the 
amount lately withdrawn. At the close on 
Saturday the market was easier and rates 
were down to 5 per cent. Mercantile paper , 
has -been more plentiful, though freely 
taken by the banks. We quote first-class 
endorsed notes of short date at 5 to 6 per 
cent.; four months at 54 to 6; and good 
single names, four to six months, at 6 to 7 
per cent. 


LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
down a fraction, to 978. United States 
bonds were firm and a trifle higher and 
American railway securities steady. 

A press dispatch from Berlin reports 
that the Bank of Germany has raised its 
rates to 4 per cent. for discount and 5 for 
advances. 


EXCHANGES.—Foreign was dull and 
heavy, closing at 4.82} for 60 days and 
4.844 for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, sell- 
ing 5-16 premium, buying 3-16 premium. 
Charleston, easy, buying 3-16, sclling } pre- 
mium. New Orleans, commercial 4@8-16 
premium, bank } premium. St. Louis, 75 
discount. Chicago, steady, buying 1-10 dis- 
count, selling 1-10 premium. Boston, 80 to 
40 cents premium. 

SILVER.—The State Department is mak- 
ing an earnest effort to secure the co-opera- 
tion of foreign powers in a reconsideration 
of the bi-metallic standard question. The 
Department believes that Germany is dis- 
posed to regard favorably the proposals of 
this Government for a further joint consid- 
eration of the subject, and it is thought 
that the efforts of the State Department 
witl result in a Bi-metallic Congress, in 
which all the leading states of Europe will 
participate. A Berlin dispatch, however, 
states that, ‘‘ notwithstanding the repeated 
rumors to the contrary, the German Gov- 
ernment persists in denying that it contem- 
plates any change in its policy relative to 
the silver question.” 

The bullion value of ‘the'4124grain dollar 
is now at $0.8681. We quote: 

Buying Selling. 


Bar Silver (GOld).......ceccccssccsecvecvees ley «118 

Trade Dollars (CUFTENCY)........6+eeeeeees 99 9016 
Halves and Quarters........ccccccsscsccees 90% par 
Dimes and Half Dimes.........00....+++.. 99 par 


GOLD.—The steamer “Scythia” brought 
$265,000 in gold bars and American eagles 
to New York from Liverpool on Wednes- 
day. 

STOCK MARKET.—During the early 
part of the weck there was an active buy- 
ing movement and prices advanced }, to 5% 
per cent. Lake Shore led the advance and 
sold up to 93. The rise in this stock and in 
the general market was greatly assisted by 
reports industriously circulated that the 
Lake Shore Road would be leased by the 
New York Central Company. Subsequent- 
ly the reports of a lease were denied, semi- 
officially; and this, together with a tighten- 
ing in the rates for money, had the effect of 
inducing large sales by the leading ‘‘ bulls,” 
who were soon joined by the smaller class 
of operators. The dealings were on an 
enormous scale and the vast amount of 
stocks thrown on the market led to a break 
in prices of 1 to 9% per cent. The depres- 
sion was most marked in Lake Shore, 
Michigan Central, Northwest, St. Paul, and 
the coal stocks. Toward the close the mar- 
ket was still very feverish, with frequent 
rallies and reactions in prices. In the final 
sales quotations were 4 to 2 per cent. above 
the lowest figures of the week. 

A dispatch from London announces that 
the Atlantic and Great Western Reconstruc- 
tion trustees have decided to issue certifi- 
cates for prior lien bonds to the amount 
of £500,000, bearing six per cent. interest, 
to enable the trustees to complete the fore- 
closure. The price of the new certificates 
will be 90. 

Twenty-six of the prominent railway 
lines inthe country have agreed to discon- 
tinue making special contracts for certain 
lots or qualities of freight at tariff rates or 
at less than tariff rates. 

The annual report of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company, showing 
the condition of its affairs on the 8ist of 
May last, hus just been issued. The gross 
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580,921.89; the operating expenses as 
$6,878,272.26; charges for interest on bonds 
for rent of Iowa leased roads and for 
account. of sinking funds amount to 
$2,287,627, leaving the net income $2,287,- 
627, equal to 7 per cent. earned on the pre- 
ferred stock and 5 21-100 per cent on the 
common. 

Compared with the previous year, there 
was a decrease in passenger earnings of 
$125,982.70, or 874-100 per cent.; a de- 
crease in freight earnings of $116,800.59, or 
1 9-100 per cent.; and an increase in the 
aggregate of other earnings of $72,642.19, or 
11 53-100 per cent., making a total decrease 
in gross earnings of $170,141.10, or 1 15-100 
per cent. 

RAILROAD BONDS were strong at the 
opening, amid the general buoyancy on the 
Stock Exchange; but afterward a weak feel- 
ing set in, and, in sympathy with the decline 
in stocks, both the investment and specula- 
tive bonds fell off 1 to5 percent. Kansas 
and Texas 2ds rose to 33 and reacted to 82, 
Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg consol. 
ists advanced 2} per cent., to 65%. Erie 
consol. 2ds sold up to 75}, do. funded 5s to 
73; Canada Southern Ists to 85§; and Frank- 
fort and Kokomo 1sts to 93. St. Paul consol. 
8. F. rose to 106 and reacted to 105}. 
U. P. 1sts rose to 109% and fell off to 1094. 
Central Pacifics advanced to 109. 


STATE BONDS were dull. Tennessee 
63, new series, sold at 28}, old 30}; Georgia 
%s, indorsed, 111; Virginia consolidated 6s, 
ex-matured coupons, 58; and Quebec 5s, 
1013@102@101%. Mo. funded 6s, 107; and 
N. C. old, January and July, 14%. Louis- 
iana consols rose to 384. New 6s of 1887, 
sold at 105, and Alabama, Class A, at 46}. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were in good 
demand; but 4-per-cents were down to 100 
during the portion of the week when the mo- 
ney market was at its highest point. At this 
figure there was a large demand from the 
national banks and the market reacted. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid, Asked, 

United States currency sixes.......... 1214 125 

Unitea States sixes, 1880, registered.. 10834 104 

United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 10894 104 

United States sixes, 1881, n. regist’d.. 10434 104% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 1044 10454 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 102% 10254 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 10244 102% 
United States 434s, 1801, registered.... 10414 10494 
United States 414s, 1891, coupon....... 10594 105% 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 1015 101% 
Onited States fours, 1907, coupon...... 101% 101% 


THE BANK STATEMENT is decidedly 
unfavorable and clearly reflects the trans- 
actions between the banks and the Treas- 
ury and the heavy shipments of currency 
to the interior for crop purposes... The sur- 
plus reserve is down to a point lower than 
has been reached in many years, and is only 
$1,406,550 above the legal limit. 

The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 


August 16th, Comparisons. 
LOODB......0ceceeeeesees $274,811,000 Inc. $1,375,000 
SPOcie........epeeeeeeees 19,553,200 Dee, 70,900 
Legal-tenders........... 43,974,000 Dec. 6,461,500 
Total reserve........... 63,027,200 Lec. 6,582,400 
Deposite.... .....-seeee- 248,474.600 Dec, 4,755,600 
Reserve required...... 62,118,650 Dec. 1,488,900 
SUPPLUS. .0...000 cocccvece 1,408,550 Dec. 5,848,500 
Circulation..........++++ 20,719,500 Ine. 87,400 


BANK STOCKS were dull at about same 
quotations as given last week. 

Attorney-General Schoonmaker, of this 
stute, has given an opinion that section 4 
of chapter 456 of the Laws of 1857 exempts 
deposits in savings banks absolutely from 
state taxation, and that the law protects the 
individual depositor, as well as the bank. 

The Maverick National Bank of Boston 
reports a steady demand for Government 
bonds from New England investors. Mr. 
Asa P. Potter, the president of the bank, 
thinks that prices will be higher and the 
money market more active with the opening 
of the Fall trade. 

The Green Mountain Gold Mining Com- 
pany of California has declared its regular 
monthly dividend of five cents per share, 
payable August 25th. 

Re 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
against cash deposited or 
Ciera ei ae cars 
pounds ssstiang, fon ae an cop nanecl ip the 
wep foe rtm mate paver 


banker in this country. 





Orrics or Fisk & Haton, BANKERS AND 
DEALERS mv GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassav STREBT, 
New York, July 7th, 1879. 
THE sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 

(ty Holders of Five-Twenties, of either 
issue, and of Ten-Fortt#s, should take notice 
that ALL THEIR BONDS HAVE BEEN CALLED IN 
FOR REDEMPTION, and that they have all ceased 
to draw interest. As they will lose interest on 
their money by holding their called bonds any 
longer, holders will find it to their interest to 
make their exchanges and reinvestments at 


once. 
FISK & HATCH. 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to or call on the old Banking 
House of 


HOWES & COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & MACY). 


This house transacts a general Stock Commission 
A By A, Ry experience, 


OvvIcE GREEN MOUNTAIN Gorn LB pnane C Commas, Bae| 
AL IFO! 





nas sogueant ane 4 sae ae 


thly MA tect ot 

Five Cents per share, b! = the 4 25th inst. Trans- 

‘er books close on the ge reopen. the 28th of 
a August, COR’ , Secretary. 





MOLLER. ¢,CO., 


OFFER FOR SALE 
NEW YORK CITY 
5 PER CENT, GOLD BONDS, 
Also 6 PER CENT, GOLD BONDS, 


7 PER CENT. BONDS, Due !890. 
DISTRICT COLUMBIA 


6PER CENT. GQLD BONDS, 
and many First-class Investment Securities. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 


GENERAL DOME ERE FOREIGN 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 





N THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGH THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on ndon. 





MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


masihhaeScesnene 


ASA P. POTTER, President. 


A 7 Per Cent. 
Fist Mortgage Pred Coupon Bond 


OF THE JERSEY CITY AND ALBANY RAILWAY CO,, 
AT THE RATE OF $4,000 PER MILE. 


For sale AT PAR and ACCRUED INTEREST. 
Particulars upon application to 


WM. B. HATCH & CO., Bankers, 


Pine Street, New York. 
Safe Investments! 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Three times the value of the Loan, 
IN SUMS OF $500 AND UPWARD, 
pe a 


None Oe A. ee ae Ow lows. 
Sees eee 
Matthews 


UE ational McGregor, Iowa; 
op lie 5 py te  — my ba 
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cena Te 
NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. ¥.; 
Capital Stock . . $200,000, 
Offers to investors carefully selected 

MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to 8 
per cent. interest. 
Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities, 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Decictcte tare 18 pro 














SIND, HAMILTON & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Ne. 3 Nassau Street, N. Y., 
P.-O. Box 18388, 
Buy and Sell on Commission all Securities dealt in om: 
the. 49 sore, aukion given to eal town - +4 
THEO. v. BAND 


wer ot the AE ie nt 4, Ye 
Mew beshense: JOS DEW. DIMOCK. 


The Massachusetts and. 
New Mexico Mining Co. 


INCORPORATED MARCH 20th, 1879.. 
Stock Forever Unassessable. 


OFFICE, 7 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Room 23, Boston. 


DIRECTORS. 





BOTT, CHAS. D. JENKINS. 
gg . A © B. RICH. 
NEWCOMB, 


Wades JOSEPH mF YANICH, 
—— ver City, New Mexico. 





the i ® work 216 ta 
this mine returned &%: Thi ean the 

av rate of ut $124 

nse vor milling of eae = 

For the purpose w rail, the Directors 
will ‘sell a limited mantity wee the stock at me rice 
for the present = share, es of ore 
' Company’ s office. Se cpes wees matled od free. ee. 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC: 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR: 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Encopeus ie Fagatte in New York. 


Annual revenues ott the Province are about $2,500,000, . 


about 1,000,000 of which, is « y payable semi. ' 

annually in cash by the ‘Dominion vernment. 

under the Confederat ion Act of 1867. 
The debt, nem the present loan, is 

oy” Ciscondgdacddsaieeessctindedddvas checaneass 11,000,000) 

the Province (which includes ‘the 

cities os areal and Quebec) and of its innettante, 
numberin, t-.y 1,250, is Mab! AY be assessed 
necessary for the ment ¢ 

Aocumulasive 


ing fund of one we per gap per an. 
num is provided for payment of this loan 


NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 


CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 


20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


terest P ble i 
Principal aye anterior Rs. ayeb he n Besten, 
FOR SALE BY 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CoO., 
54 Wall Stree vo rx. | 28 State Sereeg, . 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 








CAPITAL ....... $200,000. 
gan - oss cANaA ae vaesouRt A ah CEs by Hatwors 


Sin to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8. 
NOTHING BETTER. 

















For Circulars address 
Stocks” 
fo -_ every 
1175 profits on 20 days’ tg yee 100 


WM, D. SANDERS, Actuary. 
000 mate 
rots 2 Bp dary, inven 
Bini at crc sik Oe 





$10 to 1,000 iace invested in Wall St. 
Address &0O., Bankers, 17 W. St. i 
returns every wee! 

















SUITING THE SUPPLY TO THE 
D ; 


Tere is a passage in the celebrated 
**Bullion Report,” presented by a select 
committee to the British Parliament in 1810 
and having reference to the question of sup- 
plying currency in a suitable proportion to 
the demand, that is worth remembering At 
the time of this report the notes of the Bank 
of England were depreciated about 134 per 
cent., ascompared with gold. Some thought 
its paper issues to be excessive, while others 
insisted that a still larger issue should be 
made. Precisely the same kind of diversity 
in opinion has often. revealed itself among 
the members of Congress. How shall such 
& question be settled? Who shall determine 
it? Who is wise enough to tell beforehand 
the exact amount of currency that will be 
so adjusted to the demand as tobethe proper 
quantity? Let us hear what the British 
Committee said on this point: 

“The suspension of cash a ae om has 
had the effect of committing into the hands 
of the directors of the Bank of England, to 
be exercised by their sole discretion, the im- 
portant charge of supplying the country 
with that quantity of circulating medium 
which is exactly proportioned to the wants 
and occasions of the public. In the judg- 
ment of the committee, that is a trust which 
it is unreasonable to expect that the direct- 
ors of the Bank. of England should ever be 
able to discharge, The most detailed knowl- 
edge of the actual trade of the country, 
combined with the profound science in all 
the principles of money and circulation, 
would not enable yf man or any set of 
men to adjust and Pp always adjusted 
the right proportion of circulating medium 
in a country to the wants of trade. When 
the ,eurrency consists entirely of the pre- 
cious metals, or.of paper convertible at will 
into the precious metals, the natural process 
of cOmmerce, by establishing exchanges 
among all the different countries of the 
world, adjusts, in every particular country, 
the proportion of circulating medium to its 
actual occasions, according to that supply 
of the precious metals which the min 
nish to, the general market of the world. 
The proportion which is thus adjusted and 
maintained by the natural operation of com- 
merce cannot be adjusted by any human 

wisdom or skill. If the natural system of 
currency and circulation be abandoned, and 
a discretionary issue of paper money substi- 
tuted in its stead, it is vainto think that 
any rules can be devised for the exact exer- 
cise of such discretion.” 

The financial history of the world con* 
firms the truth of the opinion so lucidly ex- 
pressed in the above extract. We might as 
well undertake to determine by law or by a 
committee appointed for this purpose what 
is the exact amount of wheat or rye or corn, 
or what is the number of pounds of pork or 
beef, or the number of yardsof cotton cloth, 
or the quantity of any other commodity, 
that will be equal to the market demand, as 
to determine just how much money the peo- 
ple need for the convenient transaction of 
business, The latter problem is no simpler 
than any one of the former; and the only 
way in which it can be determined by any- 
thing like proximate accuracy is not to de- 
termine it at all by artificial rules. It baf- 
fles all human wisdom and all human fore- 
sight. It cannot be settled by any commit- 
tee of bankers or any body of legislators. 
When the currency of a country is in the 
normal state—namely, in that statein which 
it harmonizes with the currency of the com- 
mercial world; that is to say, when it con- 
sists of the precious metals, or of paper con- 
vertible on demand into these metals, and, 
hence, limited thereby—the question takes 
care of itself under the laws of trade. Each 
country thus situated will have, as the 
natural and mecessary effect of the move 

ment of prices, its due proportion of curren- 
cy, as compared with the demand for it in 
other countries. If it has more than it 
needs, a greater demand for it elsewhere 
will carry it away. If it has less than it 
needs, then the demand will bring it. It 
will go where it is most wanted and can be 
used to the best advantage. Nothing is so 
negotiable as the money ofthe world, and 
nothing can be more easily transported. 
Any country that wants more of it and can 
pay for it can have it; and any country that 
has more than it wants can always sell itfor 
something else which it wants more. Its 
wheat will bring money, if it needs money 
more than wheat; and its money will bring 
wheat, if it needs wheat more than money. 


lates the vofume of money in any given 
country, provided its monetary system 
places it within the limits of commercial 
regulation. Commerce, without any figuring, 
or any logic, or any calculations upon the 
principle of per capita, or of wealth, or any 
voting, tells the story and does the work. 
Money and commerce adjust themselves to 
each other when they are left free to act. 
The moment, however, this relation is brok- 
en by a currency that is simply local and 
has no general character, and that is worthless 
outside of a given territory, then commerce 
in that locality has nothing to do with the 
quantity or supply of money. Somebody 
must then guess at it, and the guessing sys- 
tem i; just as likely to be wrong as right. 


spicuously illustrates its fallibility. The 
Greenbackers propose to have Congress do 
the guessing. Good financial sense remits 
this task to the natural laws of trade. 





DRY GOODS. 


Donte the past week there has been a 
fair demand from first hands for goods 
adapted to the fall trade. The fobbing de- 
mand was irregular, a few of the leading 
houses having transacted @ good business, 
while others were comparatively quiet. 
Cotton goods were in moderate request 
for small lots, with no partieular change in 
the condition of the marltet. The export 
movement was fair. The reported ship- 
ments comprise 1,558 packages from this 
port, 92 packages from Boston, and 10 pack- 
ages from other ports; in all 1,660 packages 
for the week, and 
Bene Jan. 1st, 1879, 97,224 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 
ame time in'1878, 81,430 p'k’ g's, valued at... 
ame time in 1877, & 823 D’ "k'g'’s, valued at.. 
— time in 1876, 58,048 p’k’g's, Naiuea at., 

me time in 1860, 96/458 p’k‘p's, valued at.. 1B O12 
Brown and bleached shirtings and sheet- 
ings were in steady request for small par- 
cels, The.market was mostly firm. and 
many makes still continue sold to arrive. 
Cotton flannels were unchanged, 
Cottonades continue quiet, 

Drills were in fair demand. 

Corset jeans were quiet, 

Ducks, denims, and tickings were in 
moderate request. 

Print-cloths were in light demand. We 
quote 4 1-16 cents for 64x64 cloths and 
8 9-16 cents for 56x60. 

Prints.—The most tasteful styles of dark 
fancies were in fair movement; but the gen- 
eral demand was slow. 
Grnanams.—Dress styles were in con- 
tinued good demand by package buyers, 
and most of the leading makes are now sold 
ahead. Fancies and staple checks were in 
fair request and prices ruled very firm. 
Dress Goops.— Worsted fabrics were in 
steady request, with stocks in good shape 
and prices steady. Cotton dress goods were 
in continued good demand, and many large 
sales were reported by agents of some of 
the leading makes. 

Woolen goods were quiet. Supplies of 
desirable goods are very light, and there is 
no accumulation, because of the continued 
movement for account of back orders. 

Fancy cassimeres find a light though 
steady market for small lots of the most 
desirable styles. 

Worsted coatings were in light request. 
Agents in a few instances are preparing 
their samples of spring-weight goods. Over- 
coatings have ruled dull, with most inquiry, 
as usual, for rough-faced and fancy-backed 
effects, The most attractive lines of cloak- 
ings are in demand and some makes are 
sold close on production; but these are not 
generally active. Cloths and doeskins re- 
main dull, particularly in the better qual- 
ities. Kentucky jeans show no change, 
there being a moderate and steady inquiry 
for most of the leading makes, such selling 

at steady prices. _Satinets were quiet. 
Fiannels and blankets move slowly, the de- 
mand being for small lots. 

Foreign dry goods were in fair move- 
ment. A better inquiry has been shown for 
dress goods, both in staples and fancies; 
the former in some instances having been in 
very good request, while some extreme 
novelties have received a good degree of 
attention. Transactions in black and 
colored cashmeres, brilliantines, and alpacas 
were often liberal in amount, and the aggre- 
gate distribution in these was of very fair 
proportions. Importers in some instances 





- $6,023, 
5.0 
. 5,02! 
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. 5,61 








The simple principle of exchanges regu- 





are showing exceedingly attractive assort- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The history of this kind of guessing con- | 






ments of dress goods, that embody such 
good distribution for them, while the prices 
strong competition with domestic’ goods of 


but, asa whole, are yet comparatively quiet, 
the season yet being fully opened. Low 
and medium grades of black and colored 
silks were in most relative demand, while 
for extreme novelties in fancies there is a 
moderate and steady inquiry. Prices are 
firm, with a rising tendency in certain par- 
ticulars, in view of the foreign advices, 
while supplies here of staple goods are 
smaller than for many years past. Silk 
velvets were quiet, pending the Treasury 
decision, and values in these also show a: 
rising tendency. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this. 


j port for the week amount to $2,592,823, 


showing an increase of $658,903 as com- 
pared with last week and $507,186 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $2,540,401, or $152,422 less than 
the imports. 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPO) TARt TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
, INSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. , 


Mowpay Evenma, August 18th, 1879. 
ie 





























BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Androscoggin : Indian Orchard. . _ 
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novelty and beauty of design as to insure a’ 
at which they are offered will bring them in‘ 


a similar class. Silks were in some request; 


Amoskeag.......- A t rabies 
Bates ...... 5 » 8} Plunkett.. .9 
Glasgow cose OF Randaimon.. .9 
Gloucester .......+. 9 Renfrew.... oe LOE | 
Mohawk...... +.-»- 9 Cumberland........ 7 | 
PRINTS, 
AIWDION ....cccccccce 63 Manchester ....... oe 
American,......... ao Moramack, wae Raines .. 
Allen’s fancy....... 64|Mallory.......06. 
Arnold's ...... 00 7 \Orfental. ..cccccccce 7 
COcheeO. sic v'ccccccce FAP OES onsascicnce 
Dunnell’s fancy.... — Richmond's ..-.-... 
Freeman...... coccce — tee’ ~<a blk., oy | 
Garner’s ........0++ 6) Sprague’s,.......... 6 | 
Gloucester. . | South ibridge.. eGa ees 64 
en ee Seaoeeee 021 WMMUIIECONs «6.40 3 _ 
Hamilton........+0+ 64'Wamsutta.......... _ 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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Lace-Making Materials, 


This beautiful and useful fancy work has become 
neral that we are filll: nad orders ly’ every state 
the Union. We im: —s supply 
in stock. Send 50 cents or $1.00 for sample lot. 


FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, 0. 


LUPIN’S 
Celebrated Fabrics 


IN 
Merinos and Cashmeres. 





ALSO 
FANCY DRESS GOODS 
in great variety. 


BENKARD, HUTTON & CO. 
MILLS & CIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 

Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, Lin- 
ens, Ribbons, Crapes, Notions, Cloaks, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, Cur- 
tains, ete. 


408 and 410 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


R.H. MACY & C60,, 


14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES. 
TABLISHMENT. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN POPU- 
LAR PRICES. 








Special care given to MAIL Orders from our patronsat 
Home or Tourists. 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST THIS 
= WILL CLOSE ON SATURDAY AT 12 ecto eLOCK 


RH, MACY & 60, 








GOODS & OUTFIT C 
DRY,&,900: TIN( 


AILED 
ms I 
f not 
money re 


For samples or prices speci 
Setat cara one is Prete f a 
address, 


= Mail Jem ote! and Supetien, 
JOHN. WANAMAKER 
BREASe STATE THE PAPER YOU SAN THiS 























Weekly Blurket Review. 


(or the week ending Friday, August 15th, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET, 

COFFEE.—Brazm Correr.—The mar- 
ket for inyoices has ruled quiet. The de- 
mand continues srnail, wed andes the influ- 
ence of the telegraphic advices from Rio 
received on Monday a much easier feeling 
has predominated. - Holders continue to 
display no anxiety to realize their stocks, 
for th® féasoi that they cannot replace them 
except on & much’ higher basia of cost than 
the valies at present ruling “here. Mr 
Corrrzzs.—There is a fair distributive de- 
mand for Padang, and the stock is being 
steadily absorbed at current prices. West 
India growths have been quiet but steady. 
We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 1 20 
Bantos, Ptah pp baieeg <a evteteenc. Hy 19% 
eresecesinnesss +eceteenes a oe 
PRED. wccictcccccs csccccacecoess 15 @18 
Pe eeeserecsece eeoesereenee 6, @17 





TEA.—There has been a slight. increase 
in the demand, especially for all medium 
class Teas, and the market for these is very 





steady. We quote: 

TR casino eta the: bonds <yeo eves 2205220 @50 

Young Hyson......... a ee 18 @8s0 

English eakfast 20 ing 
Rn endcctcvesoce Perey try eree-20 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw Sucar.—The market con- 
tinued quiet and rather nominal in value, 
with a few small sales reported, until yes- 
terday, when an active demand made its 
appearance, and before the close of busi- 
ness over 6,400 hhds. had been taken by 
buyers. There has been’ a ¢oncession on the 
part of sellers of about 4 cent on previous 
quotations, at which the market closes firm, 
with @ fair demand and more disposition on 
the part of both buyers /aridysellers to do 
business. Rerryep.—The market has ruled 
fairly active and steady, the demand and 
production being very evenly balanced. We 
quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba,.......... 6 7 
Hanv.—Cut Loaf............. ee eens 83 @ — 
CERIO oviceisiccccccccoscce 8§ @ — 
Powdered............se000. 9 
TOTS HOD Fie co eee see wee ‘ 
Warrtz.—Standard A, Grocers’...... - 83 @ 8 
: Steam med A..... 2.0. 
WG rcccccasconcconnds 8 
YELLOW.—Coffee C.......0cccceeees Th @ 74 
Other grades..... eccceeee 6 @T 


MOLASSES.—The demand for the boil- 
ing grades of West India continues light, 
and since our last issue only two small par- 
cels have found buyers at 24 cents for 50° 
test, which is the present nominal quotation 
for Cuba, Porto Rico being held at 244. 
Boilers appear to have sufficient stock for 
their present requirements, and the move- 
ment is accordingly slow. Grocery descrip- 
tions are in some request from the trade; 
but the business is generally of a retail char- 
acter. New Onieans.—The business re- 
ported comprises only jobbing sales to the 


trade. We quote: 
Cusa, Grocery Grades ..... eeed ceded inal. 
“ "‘aanGeie..... i ae 2 @ 2% 


@ 4 
New Orveans, New i wo 
Cee ee OP Good 238 G40 

FISH.—Though the arrivals of Mackerel 
continue liberal, the quantity to hand is 
somewhat less than that recently received. 
There is yet considerable pressure to sell 
and low prices are accepted, though most 
dealers anticipate a better market in the 
near future. We quote $5@$5.25 for No. 
2 and $2.873@63 for No. 8. There is only 
® moderate inquiry for Cod, but the market 
preserves a steady tone, the current receipts 
not being excessive, Sales at $4@$4.25 for 
George's Bank and $3.50@$3.624 for Grand. 
Two cargoes Box Herring, aggregating 
20,000 boxes Scaled, have been received; 
but the demand has been such that the mar- 
ket is again left bare, the whole having been 
taken at 20 cents for prime. Barrel Herring 
are unsalable. 


SALT.—A quiet market is yet witnessed 
for Liverpool Fine; but the receipts recently 

been“small, and, in.consequence, we 
Re —, Lang 8 = 
8 ng fairly, though at prices that 
firepe tat. Th 


mp ie OF no profit 'té' the impo 
store quotations are: for Ashton’s || Ungrad 






cat 


mee 
s’s and Worthing- 


ean 
a 


, 





a 





off , sellers the advantage, with a | 
fair busin fre y aidluding 
No. 2 rn for August at cents 


A —The demand is small, and 
we sail bine Pot 44@44 cents and Pearl 6 


@6}. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—Fiour.—There 
has been a moderate degree of activity; but, 
whee increased ieceipts, hee er to 
shippers’ orders, great firmness | ights, 
unfavorableEnuro; advices, and’ a fur- 
ther decline in Wheat; receivers have found 
it extremely difficult to make sales, even at, 
further considerable decline on most 

es. The concessions have ‘been the 
most marked on: new Qhio and Indiana 
brands, which. have been the most freely 
offered; and, to make prompt: sales, very 
excellent trade brands have been sold as 
low as $5, the first receipts selling at $5.40 
@$5.50. ‘We quote: 
— Extras... cc. ccesecccecese $8 25 
o ee 





State Fancy Brands........... 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 
Minnesota Clear........ ceet@e 
Minnesota’ Straight,........... 
Minnesota Patents.........+.- 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 
Good to ‘choice Spring Wheat 
Extras..... {eacaveecplasys cen 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., and Mich. 
Ohio, Ind.,’and Til. Superfine. . 
rc’ - te Hoop Extras (Ship- 
oo ae ita iain ecimiks 
white Wheat, Ex., Ohio, Ind.. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 
St. Louis Single Extras.,..... 
St. Louts Double Extras...... 
St. Louis Triple........... Pees 
Genessee Extra Brands.,..... 
Winter Wheat, Patents....... 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 
City Mills, for West Indies.... 
City Mills, for Europe........ 
SouTHERN Four has been in fair request, 
but at easier prices on all grades, the de- 
cline the most marked in the Common 
Extras, and at the close the feeling was 
weak. We quote: 


No. 2 Southern ......-0sseeeeee 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown, 
Mixed to Good Sup.......... 8 
Balt., Alex.. and Georgetown 
Extra and Family 5 
Richmond Extra......... POR 
Richmond Family......... - 610 
Baltimore, Howard St. brands.. 4 
Maryland and Delaware,....... 


Ry Four has been in moderate demand, 
but has ruled steady. The supply is ample. 


em OF Ot ie i i i 09 29 
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We quote: 

Rye Flour, Fine...... eaneuneude $2 30 @ $2 50 

Rye Flour, State............04- 850 @ 880 

Rye Flour, Pennsylvania....... 835 @ 8 55 
Corn MEAL is still in limited supply, and 


the business tly restricted in conse- 


quence. Brandywine at’ quotations. We 
quote: ‘ 

Corn Meal, Western,........... $2 25 @ $2 45 
Corn Meal, Western White..... 250@ 2% 
Corn'Meal, Brand: QV sess od 2% 
Corn Meal, Prize Medal,....... — — 240 


Bac MBat has been in fair demand and 
has slightly improved. Sales of; 8,100 bags 
at 88 cents for Coarse, $1.07@$1.08 : for 
— and $1.15@$1.25 for fine 


GRAIN.—WuHeEat.—There has been less 
excitement and less depression in the market 
than for some time. The European ad- 
vices have not been so favorable, shippin 
limits have very severally been reduced. 
and prices have declined largely, in con- 
sequence of the absence of tonnage and 
the extreme rates of freight insisted upon. 
The more favorable crop’ reports from 
Europe and the very favorable weather at 
the Northwest, enabling the farmers to 
secure their crops in fine condition have 
combined to depress the market and add 
to the desire'to realize. We quote: 


White Extra............sse00. 111 6 1 124 
White, State..........ceeeeeee 11 1 12 
WG IEEE: Recsecvccccccceees 1108 @111 
White, No. 2.........ccceeeee 1 08 @ 1 09 

Mitey NOU Bi...ccccevdeedess 1 054 @— — 
White, Ungraded............. 100 @106 
Amber, No. 1............- - + 10 @ — 
Amber, No. 2..........eeee0e- 193 @ 1 084 
Red Winter, No.1......... .-— @1 09} 
Red Winter, No. 2............ 1 084 @1 ond 
Red Winter, No. 3............. —— @1% 
Steamer No. 2, Red Mixed Win- 

COR. cb aEedieclsivins dhccokss 107 @1 07} 
No. 2 Milwaukee, — (new) 100 @1 01 
No. 8 Milwaukee, Spring...... — 90 @— 91 
No. 2 Spring........-seeseeeee 10 @— — 
No. 8 Spring.....-.sseeeeees —— @ 
No. 4 Spring......seeeeeeee seem —- @Q-— 

Conn.—There was a decline in prices on 


Saturday and Monday, notwithstanding 
firm cable reports, and trade with, shippers 
has been greatly restricted by the absence 
of freight-room. Yesterday, however, the 
demand was more active, and, with light 
offerings and stronger cables, a portion of 
the loss was regained. Yellow and White 


scarce and in request at strong prices. We 
quote: 
Ceo.” Raper - = 
No. 2Mixed......... Webbe cdsiew _ 
Steamer Mixed........ Sb ebdcoes™ wt @ oy 
High Mix Bicewtea saphensdeet —_ - 
NLTAGEA, .... eee Oe ee ed — 
Yellow ...........- sido ncecseae — 48 * 
No, 2 White......... eoce cece ee — 


Rre—Immediately subsequent to our last 
the demand dmproved-and’ a mitiereté 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘| and 74@7% for Texas, to dress 55 Ibs. 





and 64 for September 


Brain Serr rl oss 


| Oats.—The markét has been less active, 
and, with liberal receipts, present and pros- 
pective, the prices have ‘been ‘rather ‘weak, 
eepaclally for Mixed, which are most plenty. 
Graded te in elevator have been most 
salable and best maintained. We quote: 


No. T White... ccc eee cece cence ee Ml 
No..2 White.........- cecweee seth envenataaue 
No, 8 White........ ec cccccccccceveces aad 
INO, SCHICARO 2... ccc le ccc esccwecoees 35 @— 
O. 1 New York ..........cc000 cose 33h@— 
Ge ® A TOR asacnccscseaceececess SS Gest 
No. 8 New York..........-ecceecesees — @ 
ee ae LU. Slee Mie Fdsvaaikwged 2 oak 
ngrade “ener Sea as irate r/ 
Ungraded Mixed.,........ssseeseeeees 29 @ 


Brans.—The season is about over, and, 
as arule, prices are nominal. We quote: 
Beans, Mediums, choice, 1878...$1 274@#1 30 
Beans, Marrows, choice, 1878... 
Beans, Pea, choice, 1878 ....... D 
Beans, White Kidney, choice, 1878— — @— 
Beans, Red Kidney, choice, 1878, 2 50 @— — 
Beans, Black, choice, 1878,..... —-—@-— 


PROVISIONS. — Pork. —The demand 
has been fair, in part speculative, and prices 
have advanced, but partially in sympathy 
with Lard. At the close the market is 
quiet, the demand being checked by the ex- 
treme views of holders. We quote: 





Meas, New....... adecneinas a---- 8 85 @ 9 00 
ROEM xi ca veecevcqsccavaces -_-— _- 
Extra Prime......ccccsesesseees 8 50 @ 8 60 
AMILY.....c.eeseeee eegueacverice 11 25 @11 50 


Bacon.—Hardly anything has been done 
on the spot and values continue as before. 


In the West a fair trade at $4.45 for half- 
and-half. We quote: 
WESTERN. 
Short Clear,.... ........ bern 'deee 5 05 @ 5 10 
TE Ok nc ceed nd, aadecede 49 @ — — 
HAM GnG-Tialf |... oo... .ccescceees 5 00 @ 5 20 
Short Rib...........0006 Svs cderiee 520@—— 
Ciry, 

BHOrt ClOAy. (accccccerccceccccces 520 @—— 
Long Clear...scccesccseccccccoecs 5 23: 
GHOSE Biss «ccc cqescccccccsecqoce 560Wv@—— 


Larp.—Soon after our last prices again 
declined, under a light demand, abundant 
stocks, and a favorable prospect for the 
future; but at the close a decided reaction 
took place, the feeling being quite strong, 
under a determined ‘‘bull” movement, 
large speculators withholding stock from 
the market, thus checking business, We 
quote: 


DOs cd avesccddeod eddlews dicws lews 7 @ 5 823 
Prime City...... ..000+ ins aamane 5 70 @ 5 80 
Prime No. 1 City............s008- 5 55 @ 5 60 
Prime Kettle-rendered............ 6 25 @ 6 35 
Refired, South American.. -».6 30 @ 6 35 
Refined, Continent........ 615 @ 6B 
Refined, West Indies....... ..6 15 @— — 





Cur Mrats.—The demand has been 
moderate and values remain without note- 
worthy alteration. We quote: 

City. 


Smoked Stri 


Fresh Shoulders.. 4 
Fresh Bellies.........csssecceseeceeses 


Trerce BEEF has been quiet, though, in 
the absence of much stock, prices are un- 
ch . Bales at $18.50@$19 for Extra 
Philadelphia India Mess and $20@20,50 for 
City do. 


Barret Berr.—The demand has been 
unusually good for the season and there is 
a steady increase in the outward movement, 
our City Cured growing in favor in foreign 
markets. Sales at $110$12 for Extra Mess 
and Packet and $13.75@$14 for Family. 

Beer Hams have been offered quite 
freely, the Ice-house Cured larger than 
usual, and prices are lower. Sales of West- 
ern at $18@18.50. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have 
been quite active during the week, and, 
though the receipts were considerable, prices 
were advanced 3@} acent. Thesales were 
at 10@10} cents for extra Steers, to dress 
56@57 lbs. to the gross cwt. ; 8@94 for com- 
mon to prime Natives, to dress 55@56 Ibs. ; 
The 
condition of the market for Milch Cows has 
not materially changed. The current re- 
ceipts have sold within the range of $38@ 
$42. The demand for Calves has been suf- 
ficient to absorb the offerings, though 
Brces as a rule, prove unsatisfactory. 

les of Grass-fed and Buttermilk at 21@ 
8} cents and Milk-fed Veal 4@6}. With a 
continued good demand for Sheep and 
Lambs, the market ruled firm at 34@5} cts. 
for the former and 5@6} for the latter. For 
Live Hogs there has’ been a moderate in- 
quiry and a steady market. Corn-fed quot- 
ed $3.90@4.10. e receipts for the week 
were 12, Beef Cattle, 126 Cows, 4,285 
Calves, 26,368 Sheep, and 20,878 Hogs. 


HAY.—The demand continues without 
abatement and the market is strong and 
buoyant. The receipts are very meager 
and stocks are being gradually reduced, 
which has a tendency to uphold prices. All 








| descriptions remain firm at former quota- 


tions. We quote New, 50@80 cents, accord- 
ing to quality; Old Shipping, 50; Prime 
mothy, vag: Medium,, 50@65; Clover, 
45; and Salt, 40@45. Btraw continues 

active and firm at unchanged prices. We 












e, 50@60.cents; Short. do., 45; 


quote 
and On te I cash. 


WOOL.—The weak and unsettled mar- 
ket noticed at the. -of our last for fine 
— has been followed by a rather better 

eeling, due'to the fact that» the low prices 
at Boston have stimulated purchases * ‘i¢te, 
chiefly on speculative account; and man- 
ufacturers have also operated more liberal- 
ly. It is reported that the low prices cur- 
rent in Boston last week have been positive- 
ly refused this,'an advance in every in- 
stance being demanded. As to this market, 
we find less willingness to part with stocks, 
the losses already represented by quotations 
being to such an extent that an indiffcrent 
feeling is becoming more prominent, and 
the offers of anything under the current 
rates of to-day are not taken into consider- 
ation. We quote: 


Ameticoah RAR’. Live ci. —42 @— 45 
American DH... cccdedicrclaceveshs —32 @— 40 
PE aaa kccéscacnsacéedaus —31 (@— 40 
NO/P PUNO. 855k bike Clos esas —18 @— 25 
Superfine Pulled................. —35 @— 40 
Deoxns, FIGs i vod vice snise soca ven —26 @— 30 
MORO CHEUNG. 5 cc cccocesacquaeces —18 @— 20 
OER BP OMG!. ccdccdecstedse ode —15 @— 30 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand has been less 
active; but the finest parcels, which are 
most wanted and not plenty, have been well 
maintained. In fact, on faultless lots 174@ 
18 cents has been paid in a few instances. 


We quote: 

State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 15 @17%4 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy...14 @16 
State, tubs, inferior ....0cenccceccecees 8 @9 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 15 @17%} 
Western, Dairy. choice to fancy....... 104@18 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 7 @1L 


CHEESE.—The market has ruled quiet; 
but high grades, which have been chiefly 
sought after, continue firm. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy.......... sesecde 5 @ 5s 
State, Factory, goodtofine............ 4 @ 43 
DE cicadas cagetmhacsaedexdea 4@5 

Western, Factory, choice............66 5 @ Bt 


Western, Factory, fair to prime....«.. 44@ 44 

EGGS,—The demand has not improved; 
but, with cooler weather .and lighter re- 
ceipts, holders have been fixmer in their 


views: We quote: 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 14 @15 
State and Pennsylvania.............6+ 133@14 
Western and Canadian............. 10 @18 


POTATOES.—New Potatoes arrive free-- 


ly and prices are lower. We quote: 

otatoes, ROG. 6. ii. cin cleecedes — — @$1 75 
Potatoes, State Peerless..........— — @— — 
Potatoes, State Rose..........+6- —— @—— 


FRUIT.—Domestic Drrep.—For Apples 
there is a speculative, as well as an export 
demand; but the stock here is very light 
and orders cannot be filled. So far but 
very few Peeled Peaches have been re- 
ceived—barely enough to establish a price, 
For Cherries the demand exceeds the sup- 
ply and the market is firm. There is some 
nquiry for Blackberries, but they are held 
above buyers’ views. We quote: 





Apples, Dried, State........ bd cdcdogdte 8 @ 4 
Apples, Western + 2 @4 
Apples, Southern 2 @6 
Peaches, Peeled........ 5 @12 
Peaches, Unpeeled.........c0es-2006 33 @ 4 
EE ee cc csPenaccsigadsner ee 5 @5 
Phas Ui deadiscgeccadditll 12 @18 


SEEDS. — Clover remains quiet and 
steady. We quote Prime Western, 63@7 
cents; Choice do., 74; Siate, 74; Timothy, 
nominally quoted $1.70(@$1.75. Domestic 
Flaxseed is held for future deliver at $1.424 
@$1.45. Calcutta Linseed nominally quoted 
at $2.05, Small sales of Smyrna Canary are 
reported at $1.604$1.65, 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per To 
Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c, 69 00@70 50. 
“c “ “c 3.40 “ 51 00(@52 4 
Standard or Guanape 
(2,000 Ibs.).....eceees _ 52 00@54 00 
@40 00 


Guano, 


Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............ on Oe 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 
as Bone Flour......+.. 86 
a“ Bone Meal.......... 84 00(@86 50 
ba Ground Bone....... 
“6 Crescent Bone...... 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than Car-load,, 2c cccccccasccce 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 
Bone, ground fine, »verage...... 
‘ dissolved, high grade.,.... 25 00@ 
German Potash Salts = ene 8 00@ 9 00 
7 50@ 8 00 


DO Daesane 
1 H@ 3 0 


1 25@ 1 274 
8 65@ 8 75 
2 871@2 50 


85 00 
ows INDIGO BLU 
ASH BLUE and most liber: 
WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
2883 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 





TRUER EUR OURO SCE Cee ESE 


Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 

Dass Vortiliger. .........0..- 


1 oenteandiaientl 








BA " 
Best quality measure. 
D. 8. 





6 —The choicest in the world—Im porters’ 
4 v7) We prices—Largest company in America— 
staple article—pleases everybody—Trade continually 
increasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best | nduce- 
ments—don’t waste e—send for Circular to 

ROB’T WELIS, 48 Vesey 8t., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287. 





For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 31, 








THERz is one sentence in the letter of Col. 
Greene, extracts from which were published 
in our last issue, in reply to the malignant 
attacks upon his Company, which should 
be printed in letters of gold. 

‘“‘THE STATEMENTS OF THIS COMPANY 
ARE ABSOLUTELY TRUTHFUL EXHIBITS OF 
ITS ACCOUNTS AND OF ITS CONDITION.” 

It may be true, as alleged, that some of 
the investments of the Connecticut Mutual 
were injudicious, and that a fair and com- 
petent appraisal would result in a reduction 
of the face value of some of the mortgage 
securities, and, consequently, in a diminu- 
tion of the surplus as claimed by the Com- 
pany ; it may be and doubtless is true also that 
the system of loaning money in large blocks, 
as practiced by the Connecticut Mutual, was 
injudicious, as judged by the light of expe- 
rience; but neither of these justifies nor 
palliates the senseless yet venomous attacks 
apon this great Company by the editors of 
awo insurance journals. 

Whatever be the merits or foundation of 
the attack, however, we repeat: The words of 
Col. Greene deserve to be printed in letters 
of gold, for the emulation of the officers of 
other companies and for the comfort of 
policyholders. ‘‘The statements of this 
Company are ABSOLUTELY TRUTHFUL ex- 
hibits of accounts and of its condition.” 
Compare this with the official criticism of 
the insurance commissioner of Massachu- 
setts upon the deceptive and untruthful 
returns (under oath) of the officers of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York.—See 19th Report, pp. xxxiv—xxxvi, 
The Italices are those of the official report: 

“Tt is the custom of this company to 
add to the original premiums received in 
the year not only the Nividends actually ap- 

led as single premiums to buy new paid-up 
insurances; but the whole amount declared on 
the first of January, no matter how used or 
if never used, as in the case of forfeited 
policies, of which there were in 1873 no less 
than 8,060, to say nothing of the 2,500 sur- 
rendered. Jt also credits as a receipt in the 
same connection the cash value of previous ad- 
ditions reconverted during the year to pay cur- 
rent premiums, By this process the Com- 
pany gets credit, 1st, for paying dividends 
which are never used—viz., on policies for- 
feited before the dividend is due; 2d, for 
paying dividends twice over—viz., first, 
when applied to the purchase of additions 
to the policy and second when recon- 
verted subsequently into cash; 8d, for a 
ratio of expenses reduced by the full effect 
of adding the total of all these items to the 
original premiums received. 

** In 187? the premium account was made 
up of the following items, though not so 
classified in the annual statement: 

Amems of original premiums received... $9,421,21z v8 
Extra dividend of 1872... ...2,204,627 51 
negeler dividend of 1878... 8,200,847 15 
Cash valine of reconve 

AAAILIONS....... ..-seeeeeeee 2,002,201 56 


WaOR occ ccvvccaccccocsccccccccccccceces 8,897,678 22 
Premium receipts pert sedbvoosechuane $17,818,889 20 
Total interest, dividend, and rent in 

GS isncgtitns 06d ssccovcesvccsccvocceccesece 8,848,118 06 

Gross eceipts reported.............. $21,662,002 26 


‘The effect of this rendering by the com- 
pany is to reduce the ratio of expenses to 
gross receipts from 14.88 to 8.76 per cent., 
and to premium receipts from 20.16 to 
10.66 per cent., while $2,992,201.56 is the 
amount of dividends which, for the second 
time. the company gets the credit of pay- 
ing.” 

In other words, the officers of the Mutual 
Life are directly charged, in an official re- 
port by the Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, with deception and falsifica- 
tion in their sworn returns of the premium 
income of their company; and, what is 
more, the proofs are furnished. 

Notwithstanding these damning accusa- 
tions, the reports of the Mutual Life have 
contained the same deceptions and false- 
hoods year after year, without further re- 
buke by the commissioners of Mavsachu- 
setts or other states and without check 
from the Trustees themselves, 

In one point, then, at least the Connect- 
icut Mutual stands in striking contrast to 
its great rival, in the “absolutely truthful 
achibits of its accounts and condition.” 







A FEDERAL INSURANCE DEPART- 
MENT. 


ORBRTAIN OBJECTIONS TO THE SCHEME, AND A 
NEW METHOD OF RELIEF PROPOSED. 

THERE appears to be a systematized or, 
at least, a simultaneous movement for the 
establishment of a National Burean or Fed- 
eral Insurance Department, by way of cir- 
cumventing the kind of state sovereignty 
which makes the insurance business the 
prey and captive of some thirty or forty in- 
surance departments, in as many different 
localities, But we are not so hopeful as 
some of any practical result of the new 
move. Nor, if it should succeed, do we 
believe matters would be very greatly im- 
proved. Assuming (and it is a somewhat 
violent assumption) that the General Gov- 
ernment is empowered to come in between 
the states aul the corporations created by 
them, on the pretext of ‘‘ regulating com- 
merce,” it is far from certain that the reg- 
ulating will be done in any more satisfactory 
manner. Nothing in the past justifies the 
expectation that the change of base would 
work any change in the thing itself, and, 
though loosing themselves, possibly, from 
local political influences, the companies 
would find themselves in bonds to stronger 
political entanglements, in the higher ratio 
that national politics bears to local politics. 
They would only change the place and 
keep the pain. For it is absurd to suppose 
that a National Insurance Department 
would not at once become the bonanza of 
scheming politicians, and its powers be 
utilized for the benefit of parties and par- 
tisans, without much regard to the interests 
of either insurers or insured. It would be 
an exchange of King Log for King Stork; 
and (begging pardon of the underwriters) 
the frogs would soon regret their choice, 
The pretense of ‘‘ supervising” five or six 
hundred insurance companies, with their 
$550,000,000 of assets, would furnish a pre- 
text and opportunity for corruption and ex- 
tortion compared with which the perform- 
ances of even our own state in that line 
would appear. trivial. Especially dubious 
must be the result when we consider that 
politics alone would govern the selection of 
those who were to run the new national 
machine. This, too, no matter what po- 
litical party might be in the ascendant. 
Apart, therefore, from the constitutional 
question of the right to include insurance 
among the kinds of ‘‘commerce between 
the states” to be ‘‘ regulated ” by Congress, 
there are serious questions of expediency for 
the underwriters to consider before they fly 
from the ills they now have to bear to 
others that they know not of. 

Meanwhile, a question of more pressing 
importance, it seems to us, is whether there 
are to be any great number of companies 
left to endure supervision, as matters are 
now tending. Wouldn’t it be more sensi- 
ble for insurance managers to look a little 
closer at home for something to fear and 
find fault with, than thus to start up a man 
of straw in the distance to spend their 
strength upon? Why not put the business 
upon a basis which would defy supervision, 
by checking prevalent demoralization, ad- 
vancing premiums to an adequate safe stand- 
ard, reforming managerial extravagance, 
and making certain the security of the as- 
sured? This, we take it, is the first busi- 
ness in order—the real, vital question be- 
fore the house. This attended to properly 
and vigorously, it would make small differ- 
ence whether supervision was exercised at 
the state or the national capital, since then 
there need be no fear of oppression, for 
there would be no concealed weakness for 
corrupt officials to take advantage of. A 
reorganized national board, just now, is 
of more moment than discussion about a 
National Insurance Department. The latter 
can wait, but the former admits of no de- 
lay.—New York Daily Bulletin. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


‘How the lawyers fatten on the remains 
of defunct insurance companies when they 
fall into the clutches of receivers is shown 
hy the report made to the Legislature by 
Receiver O’Neil, of the Continental Life. 
This company has been in the toils of 
various receivers since October, 1876, and, 
according to the report, $181;000 has 
already been paid out for alleged legal 
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some of the mon 
brook (Judgé’s brother), salary, $5,200; C. 
D. Westbrook (Judge’s cousin), salary, 
$2,400; Wingate & Oullen, $15,000; Alex- 
ander & Green, $2,500; 8. R. Mathews, 
$1,000; J..H. Stedwell, $1,250; 8. & J. 
Noyes, $5,943; John L. Hill, $2,100; D. 
Magone, Jr., $1,000; F. P. Clarke, $120; A. 
Q. Keasby, $500; G. Hilton Scribner, 
$2,575; Wm. C. Whitney, $13,556; M. 
Mitchell, $276; George W. Miller, $500; 
William Fullerton, $5,000; George Biddle, 
$40; W. H. Randell, $347; Sewell & Pierce, 
$2,000; W. R. Grace, $15,000; Coudert 
Brothers, $7,500; Winchester Britton, $3,- 
500; Judge Gilbert’s son, . $2,500; B. F. 
Tracy, $3,500; Raphael J. Moses, $2,815; 
various other attorneys, $8,000; Receiver 
O'Neil has petitioned for $25,000.* The 
propriety of Judge Westbrook permitting 
his near relatives to participate in the pick- 
ings to be derived from insolvent insurance 
companies is not a matter of question, for it 
cannot fail to meet with general condemna- 
tion. Judge Westbrook presides over a 
court that is constantly called upon to hear 
questions relating to insolvent companies, 
and his mind should be wholly unbiased by 
any pecuniary emoluments likely to accrue 
to any of his relatives. Some of the names 
above given are familiar in connection with 
insurance mutters, and the owners of them 
are well known to be identified with the 
‘ring’ that encircles the Insurance Depart- 
ment. We miss from the list, however, the 
name of Senator Harris, and would ask 
Superintendent Smyth: ‘How can this be 
thus?’ ”—Spectator. 

“This has since been allowed, and Recelver O'Ne!l is 
now traveling in Europe, incompany with his counsel, 
Mr. Cullen, whose firm has been allowed $49,600 of the 
trust funds, while the poor policyholders of the Con- 
tinental are anxiously awaiting the long-promised 
dividend of what is left of their own money.—Ep. 

....The largest new life business in the 
State of Ohio last year was transacted by 
the Union Central Life Insurance Co., close- 
ly followed by the following companies, 
in the order named: Mutual Life, Mich- 
igan Mutual, Conn. Mutual, New York 
Life, Equitable, Penn. Mutual, Mutual 
Benefit, Union Mutual, 4tna, Continental, 
Northwestern,” Metropolitan, Travelers, 
Germania, National. 

..--The application for the charter of the 
People’s Tontine Society, for mutual assur- 
ance against absolute dependence upon 
wages, has been filed at New York. The 
object is to protect the members from the 
dangers and degradation of the hand-to- 
mouth condition by the practice of the Ton- 
tine system of inheritance by survivors. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J, 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $33,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass, Standard)............ 81,118,857 63 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 








Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Ami Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
sen, 





OFFICERS. 
Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster, _¥. H. Teese, Counsel, 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLODE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Capital Paid Up in Cash. . ...$1,228,200 


STATEMENT OF THE COMPANY, JAN- 
UARY 1st, 1879. 
$10,367,625 43 


8,718,711 31 
Surplus as regards Policyholders..$6;648,914 12 











STATEMENT OF THE UNITED ATES 
BRANCH. JA CARY 1st, 1879. 

TOTAL ASSETS. ........ccccccccccsees 301, 

TOTAL LIABILITIES,,..........00005 #80808 % 








urplus as regards Policyholders 
exclusive of Funds abroad.....91,871,391 21 
OFFICES, No. 45 William Street, N. Y. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


| INSURANCE COMPANY, — 








OF NEW YORK. 


went to:.‘ John, West- 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 


Tbe Equitable Life Assuranee Socicty of 
the United States makes the following ‘an- 
nouncement to the public: 

The 
throughout the community with regard to 


dissatisfaction which» prevails 
onerous ¢Onditions contained in life assur- 
ance contratts and the judicial decisions 
based thereon, together with the public en- 
dorsement of the liberal usages of this 
Society, as shown by its largely increased 
business, has led the management seriously 
to consider whether the contraet could not ’ 
be simplified and certain conditions erased 
therefrom which have been the subject of 
much criticism and misconception. ’ 

After a careful examin:tion of the ex- 
perience of some of the besv companies in 
Greuat Britain, who have shown a greater lib- 
erality than has been customary in this coun- 4 
try, this Society feels justifed in adopting a 
form of contract in which the following im- 
portant concessions are made to policyhold- 
ers throughout the United States: 

1. Policies will be made incontestable 


after three years from their date. } 


2. Each ordinary policy will provide 
for a definite surrender value in paid-up 
assurance in case the policy is forfeited 
after three years from its date. 

3. Each Tontine policy will contain a 
definite surrender value in cash in case 
of withdrawal at the end of the Tontine 
period. 

4. The contract will be concisely and 
clearly expressed, containing only such 
provisions as are necessary to protect 
the policyholders. 

5. The above concessions will hereafter inwre 
to the benefit of all policies already issued and 
in force after three yeurs from their dates re- 
spectively, : 
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THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE: 
SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
HAS ADOPTED A. 
NEW FORM OF 
SIMPLIFIED IN-: 
CONTESTABLE 
POLICY. FOR 
INFORMATION 
APPLY TO THE 

SOCIETY'S . 


euilislei@ Miva 


ACENTS:"* 
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S* SiR nonskhy, rinw Ow accibans, »o =~ 
The Fidelity Insurance, Trust, and 


Safe-Depostt Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


In their New Marble 
Nos. 327---331 Che Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAIL.............. Kiadcaaas e+ 4000++82,000,000 





8 
Rooms an 
vaults provided for Safe Renters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 


and act, as EXECUTORS, ADM ADMINISTRA- 
po Mfonoription trom the ao comrta onan 


J. hay ~ 3 





the assets of the company, 
Company has a 


a alert oe ot Beans seats race 


" Waae EROENPTED without 
FOR and safely kept 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
La A GEST, Vice-President and in charge of the 


ment. 
RO PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
RS. 
fephen Cald William H. Merrick, 
ward W. Gan” ‘ohn B. Ges 

Alexander Henry, ward T. 1, 
flonss'6. Gibson, Thomas Mokes 

C. A. Griscom. 





Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 - Pais; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 "BoRoyrs 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 Ussitfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 
HENRY STOKES, Presipenr. 


OY. WERE, tent 8 N. ~~ 
J. L,BALAEY, im 


Secretary. Assist't Seo's, 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
ps Bopern fart te Genes apa 


lums to 
ders; 











Al Forms of a oe 








KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


fissets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY | x 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
INCORPORATED 1851. 








ce on Life furnished fn all 1 
west cost consistent with safety. ‘No prot a 1 
of policyholders. The Massachusetts non-forfeiture 
law offers unusual protection to such as are obliged to 
paying premium. 

E. W. BOND, Pres’t. AVERY J. SMITH, Sec’y. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 
Actuary. Med. Examiner. 
18265. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVAN TA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital................ 00,000 00 

emaunee ond ol iss 
bilities............... eooee 785,025 16 

urplus............0., LNIN 6703212 88 


$1,855,238 04 


We cows, soc RO RE Sate 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 224, 1979. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
Pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Sist af December, 1878. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks 
si ki 


eee e eee eres aenereesesasesesesssesseses 


$4,000,300 47 


ink sc ad 
$5,858,006 8 


eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeees 


No Foticies have been i jeenet upon Life 
with hharine E 


ums marked off from Jeg 7aneary, 


1878, to 81st December, 4,186,024 93 


ls eeeeeesees 


$850,960 58 
The Company has the following Assets, 
beg Boney _- and otha ar Stocks g10 086,758 00 
b nk, ani r = 
y. é . , 
isiate en othe: 704,200 00 


ses eeeeseesseseseeese 


381,210 92 


Total Amount of a 1 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the hdiders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. OS ENNIS, 























W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
D GEORGE W. LANE, 
YRDON W. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, J G. DE FOREST 
1 RG FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
J 0. LOW, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, H. ’ 
ROYAL PETER V. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
C. A. HA HORACE K. THURBE 
JOHN D A. 


le A. RAVEN, 
TALHAM F i0ieiher, SUASHEPRO POTS, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-I'restdent, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company ducts tts bust under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 








Continental { Cor, Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—o— 

Gross Assets, January, 1879..93,327,771 74 
Cagh Caplital...........ccccscccceeee 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplua...........0-.0005 evcccece 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pree 


Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Palted § States Bonds at market value..g1,064,250 00 
other Bonds and Stocks....»,... "940,674 50 

= Unc pcocascaseccsacceccsacecetenss 
and Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 
=e UI ccanccastascccssccescnans 
(on Real Estate, worth 


‘sensi0 00 
608,750 00 
690,000 00 
142, 54 
$3'800 62 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President, 

8B, H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 


A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department, 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 


OPO erases eeesereseeeeseseseees 





$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. Fansoms, 
. Presid 


LA CAISSE 


F PARIS. RANGES” 


FIRE Honea raion 


LOUIS pz CO! 
CHAS. COUD Oe 
CHAS. RENA 














25 
THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 














JANUARY Ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred......... oeccececeees + Q0, 121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............ 896,289 26—§5,725 566 78 
Interest received and accrued...........e.006 eeeccecce 2,264,560 48 


Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878..... 815,895 85—$1 ,948,665 18—$7,674,281 91 


$42,127,137 20 


ACCOUNT. 


DISBURSEMENT 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tions to same.,........++ PTT TTITITITITTITT TTT Te 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances.........ceesseesesececece saavaneee - 281,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies. Rdecécvesdees 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees. . 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........ eccee 88,635 00 
Profit and loss account...esscccccecseresesceees ccccceces eccccccces 8,568 98 — $5,918,679 50 
$36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).......... coos $032,889 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,415,105 34)....... Siscudacdvecncdescceseeseeceqesaeas 14,791,267 72 
HaA GMMR a cscs oda asain Cada we dae aeudedasdsdanudanaceanuacseeuas 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on 5 real estute (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)...........cceeesecceceecesene 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)...........sseeeee eeoneecce 1984 98 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879........ dankeanecacudedacnededanaen 879,839 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 


in labilities)........ wledanaainds pamere vacates aeisaneadasasecs 146,834 75 
Agomts’ balances.........ceeceseccccecsceceeccesons ececccccccccece 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879...... eccccece - 806,225 98— $36,213,457 61 
* A detailed schedule of these ttems will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities Over COBt.......0+seeeccesscese 623,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879........ eevcccccccccsccece $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879.............++ $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........0sseeceeecseceeeeces 180,998 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpald..............2:sseeeeseeeces 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium..............seeeeeceseeeeeeeeee 82,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance...........+.++ Cccccccccces ° 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible sumplus, at 4 per Cent.....ssecccecsceceeecsesees Ccccccccccccccccccccces 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard at 4 1-2 por cont, over $6,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986, 


Number of policies in force Jan, 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144, 
Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. 
uary 1st, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Death-claims paid 1976, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 
Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,048,465. 
uary Ist, 1879, $2,811,496. 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 

ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, i. B. 3 

CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, LOOMIS L. WHITE 

J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


ODELL, Superintendent of agencies, MORRIS FRANELEN, | 
CHARLES WRIGHT, 0, a} tical 


BENET TUCK, MD ot, Examiners. WELLE EG. H. BEERS, 
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GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, ovtr4000 Mlustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS;G@AT $3.00 EACH--$9.00. 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

“ WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITy, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

The following extracts froma very few 
of tbe letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 








we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


U. 8. ConsuLaTE, JERUSALEM, PALESTINE, } 
June 27th, 1879. 


A letter from my nephew, R. C. Craven, a 
lad in school, Belle Plaine, Benton Co., Iowa, 
acknowledges receipt of the Dictionary (Wor- 
cester’s), the magnificent premium of Tus In- 
DEPENDENT. 

Tue INDEPENDENT {is received regularly at 
this consulate, and, of course, highly prized, 


as it was during my residence in the States. 
J. G. WILLSON. 


Espy, Penn., July 17th, 1879. 

I have now the pleasure of acknowledging the 
receipt of your Great Premium for the renew- 
ing of my subscription to the best weekly pub- 
lished in America—to wit., THE INDEPENDENT. 
I confess that 1 am highly delighted with the 
Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. I am well 
pleased with the binding and style and think 
the paper upon which it is printed much better 
than my corrected Webster. 

ROB'T 8. HOWELL, 


MearorD, OnTaki0, Can., July 24th, 1879. 
Accept my thanks for the splendid premium, 
“* Worcester,"” which came safely. How such a 
grand work as this can be given away, as you 
give it, is a source of wonder to me. You may 
rely on me asa life subscriber to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, which is of itself well worth the 
money pald for it and the Dictionary. 
Rev. 8. A. DEAN. 


WATERVILLE, N. Y., July 29th, 1879, 
The paper and Dictionary received promptly, 
and should have been acknowledged before, 
but neglected to do so. Please accept thanks 
for the premium, as it is satisfactory and all 
it is represented. A. M. WILLMOT. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 30th, 1879. 
The Dictionary arrived yesterday from Phil- 
adelphia in perfect condition. Am highly 
pleased with it and consider it the best invest- 
ment I could have made with the money. 
The paper is worth $9.00. Think my book will 
bring you more orders. M. B. NEWKIRK. 


FarrHAVEN, Mass., July 28th, 1879. 
Your generous premium—viz., Worcester’s 
Unabridged Dictionary—was received in good 
order this Pp. M., and must express myself as 
more than satisfied with the Dictionary. It is 
truly a splendid present, and for which please 
accept my heartfelt thanks. 
ALEXANDER TRIPP. 


Senzoa Fats, N. Y., July 20th, 1879. 
The Dictionary reached us last week, and 
came in the best of order. We consider it a 
valuable premium and are pleased with both 
Dictionary and paper. Have not yet had time 
to hunt up new subscribers, 
G. W. BOCKOVEN. 


PueHTown, Pa., July 16th, 1879. 
The Dictionary was received all right, ac- 
cording to your liberal offer. I regard it a 
very valuable and useful work. It is one of 
the finest premiums ever offered. 
WM. BARROWS. 


WALLINGFORD, Conn., July 29th, 1879. 
The Dictionary arrived last evening. A most 
acceptable and highly prized gift. Many 
thanks for your liberality. Paper and receipt 
duly received. SARAH P. CARRINGTON, 
Lansina, Miou., July 21st, 1879. 
The paper has come to hand, and the Diction- 
ary also. The latter is all that can be desired 
and fills an aching void in my library. Many 
thanks. Rev. W. K. SPENCER. 








OxBERLre, O., Aug. 5th, 1879. 
Received the copy of Worcester’s Dictionary 
to-day in good condition, and a very handsome 
copy. I will show the circulars and commend 
the advantageous offer. J. E. HITCHCOCK. 
CanisTEO, N. Y., August 2d, 1879. 
We received the Dictionary all right and it’s 
just the thing we want. Every one likes the 
Dictionary, and I think you will get several 
subscribers soon. G. J. KINNEY. 


Rio GRanpg, O., July 31st, 1879. 
My copy of Worcester’s Dictionary came in 
good time and good condition. I prize it very 
highly ; the paper more highly. 
JOHN M. DAVIS. 


PorrsmourTs#, N. H., July 29th, 1879. 
The Dictionary is received, as promised, and 
is very satisfactory, as has been Tus I[NDE- 


PENDENT through many years. 
F. M. BALL. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 2d, 1879. 
Received this morning by express two Dic- 
tionaries, as premium for two subscriptions of 
three years’ each for THE INDEPENDENT. 
JONES & BIRDSALL. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Aug. 4th, 1879. 
Your card of 19th July received, also the 
Worcester Dictionary. Please accept thanks 

for same. AMOS RATHBONE. 


Waite Puiarns, N. Y., July 28th, 1879. 
The Dictionary ordered for Mrs. C. E. Heer- 
mance, Kinderhook, N. Y., was received last 
week. E. L, HEERMANCE. 


Onowpaaa Hut, N. Y., July 31st, 1879. 
The Dictionary ordered by Miss M. C. Gif- 
ford is received. Please accept acknowledg- 
ments, HELEN M. GIFFORD. 
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A TALE THAT IS TOLD. 
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BY ELLA W. RICKER. 





In a time that is oft by the poets sung, 

When the month of roses still is young, 
My hero his race began. 

Of him it certainly came to pass 

That his earthly life was like the grass, 
His length of days but a span. 


When he opened his eyes on this earthly 
scene, 
The air was warm and the grass was green, 
The sky of a sapphire hue. 
What wonder, then, as he hopped along, 
That with every hop his limbs grew strong, 
His appetite stronger, too. 


He could scarce decide how to turn his way, 

Such wealth of provisions around him lay— 
A world full of things to eat. 

This blade of grass he must stop to taste ; 

That clover-leaf never was made to waste; 
This lettuce could not be beat. 


Thus from leaf to leaf and from blade to 
blade 
He passed, till a royal meal he made ; 
And all through the livelong day 
He danced for joy in the free, fresh air, 
And dined and supped on the best of fare, 
As he sped on his roving way. 


So the summer passed, with no foe to molest, 
No fear to disturb his tranquil breast, 
Save once, when a roving flock 
Of turkeys, who happened that field to find, 
And thought it a hunting-ground quite to 
their mind, 
Gave his delicate nerves a shock. 


September came. ‘‘ Well, the nights are 
damp,”’ 
The grasshopper said, “and I’ve had the 
cramp 
Three times, besides this cough ; 
But as long as the clover and grass hold out, 
And I’m free from rheumatism and gout, 
Pll consider myself well off.” 


October he sighed: ‘‘ Things are looking 
queer, 
The leaves are dropping, the corn is sere ; 
And as for the sun, it seems, 
Since he takes each morning a longer nap 
And leaves work early, the lazy chap! 
That his must be pleasant dreams.” 


One morning he crept from his cozy bed, 
To find every tiny leaf o’erspread 
With sharply glittering frost. 
Cried he: “‘Things have come to a pretty 
pass. 
Instead of water, the pond is glass, 
Ev’n the sun his heat has lost. 


“Let others enjoy their terrestrial bliss, 
J wouldn’t be seen in a world like this; 
I’m off for a happier sphere.” 
Then flying leaps through the field he took, 
Till he came to the banks of a rushing 
brook— 
And his story endeth here, 
SouTH BERwicK, Mz. 
—— 


LITTLE “KNOUGHBEST.” 
BY ANNETTE L. NOBLE. 





Mr. PEeRKrns had a smart child. Some- 
times he wished that he was not so smart; 
for such little boys are like fancy chickens 
—hard to raise and uncertain in the way 
they turn out. 

Mr. Perkins’s son was called Knoughbest; 
but he was not a foreigner, as you might 
think. He belonged to his father, his 
mother, and five aunts. They all tried to 
bring him up well, and might have suc- 
ceeded, if he had not always thought he 
knew best what he ought to do. He had 
his own ways before he had any opinions; 
and that was bad enough. Fancy a little 
chap who wished to sleep with his toes on 
the pillow and his head at the other end of 
the bed! But by and by he began to have 
ways and opinions both; and that was much 
worse. While his hands and feet were do- 
ing remarkable things, his tongue was al- 
ways explaining why he did them. Some 
days he made so much trouble that his 
mother thought she would have to go into 
a lunatic asylum and spend her days play- 
ing with a string, because her wits would 
be worn out proving to little Knoughbest 
that he did not know best. Other days she 
would turn him over to his aunts, who were 
all unmarried. They would pass. him 
around, like a contribution-box, and hint to 
each other ‘that, if they ‘“‘had a child, 
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they’d begin early to train,” etc., etc. They 
forgot Knoughbest squared his fists at his 
poor mother the second time he saw her. 

Well, one morning Knoughbest’s mother 
rose up, sick and weary; and he tumbled 
out as fresh as a lark. He began asking 
right away for all sorts of improper things, 
and talked her half crazy again. At last, 
she said: ‘‘ Knoughbest, either you or I— 
one of us—is foolish. For six years I’ve 
tried to show you that I know best. Now 
do as you like for a while.” 

When he could he ¢::; not want to just 
then, and was quiet an our. After that 
he said: ‘‘I’d like some clappers.” 

“‘What are they?” 

‘Them things what the big fellows clatter 
in thei fingers. They get um to the 
butcher’s for ten cents, all fixed,” . 

‘* Have you ten cents? 

“* Yes’m, ’bout.” 

“‘ About how many?” 

“Bout two. ’S just as good as ten. 
Ain’t it?” 

“Ts it?” 

“ Yes’m.” 

‘‘But clappers are so noisy. And you 
couldn’t play.” 

“T must, if I’m going to be a minstrel.” 

‘“‘A minstrel! Why, I thought you said 
a minister, last Sunday?” 

“Going to be both—first one, then 
t’other; but a minstrel most,” and, so saying, 
Knoughbest started for the butcher’s. He 
had gay striped stockings on his slim little 
legs and wore a big red woolen hood. He 
preferred it to a cap, because, being soft, 
he could use his head for a battering-ram, 
if he liked—and he often did. Now there 
was not a clapper to be got, for love nor 
money, at any of the butchers’ shops. The 
big boys had cleaned them all out. When 
Knoughbest learned it, he sat on a curb- 
stone and kicked; then he went back to ask 
the last man if he would not kill a cow or 
something and get hima pair. They were 
pretty busy in the shop and couldn’t attend 
to it; so he did not wait. He was plodding 
home when he remembered the Macintoshes, 
They owned a slaughter-house beyond the 
outskirts of the town, and were there about 
all day with their drovers and workmen; 
but they had an offiee about a quarter of a 
mile nearer, in a tumble-down old schvol- 
house. When any man had urgent business 
with a Macintosh brother, he could go 
there, seize hold of a rope that ran up into 
a belfry and ring a big bell, that would 
bring somebody. A second after Knough- 
best thought of it those barber-pole legs of 
his were carrying off the big red hood as 
fast as ever they could wag. He found the 
old school-house a queer place, hung around 
with bones and horns, not much else, but a 
big desk, a stool, and a few such things, 
while in the middle of the room hung the 
bell-rope. Through a window he could see 
across lots to the slaughter-house, where 
men were running hither and thither, shout- 
ing and busy. Animals were bleating and 
bellowing, and evidently there was work 
going on; but then, of course, Knoughbest 
wished clappers and that was business also, 
for had he not two cents in his pockét? It 
took a good many wild leaps of those striped 
stocking-legs before he clutched the rope; 
but then it was rare fun. Vigorous jerks 
made the bell clang-clang as if for half a 
town on fire. He swang boldly back and 
forth, like a lively little pendulum to a loud- 
striking clock. As a result, he caused 
quickly, over and above all the uproar in 
the distant slaughter-yard, something of a 
panic. 

«‘Run, some of you!” roared the oldest 
Macintosh. ‘‘The place must be on fire. 
The desk and account-books, may be.” 

Then the biggest Macintosh and two 
workmen dropped work and raced up the 
long lane, the foremost butcher looking ex- 
actly like pictures of Jack the Giant Killer’s 
foe; for he was splashed with blood 
from head to foot. Knoughbest, hanging 
to the rope, which had got to whirling, 
espied him coming as he revolved, and 
there seemed to be half a dozen of him. He 
thought he would go home, and so he 
dropped, just as the Macintosh appeared. 
I don’t like to tell what followed; but I 
must, First, as Knoughbest afterward, in 
a calmer moment, reported, ‘‘he swore all 
the swear there was in him out”; and then 
he spanked him. When that was over, 
Knoughbest was a sight to behold. He had 





flopped and threshed, rubbed face, hands, 
and dress all over the butcher’s frock, until 
he looked as if he had been half slaugh- 
tered, whereas he really had only had a 
superficial dusting. Macintosh, in sueh a 
contest, was not likely to forget the ‘‘ take- 
a-fellow-of-your-own-size principle”; but 
he was thoroughly exasperated and — 
tickled. When Knoughbest stood firm on 
his legs, he spoke sincerely, if not well: 

‘‘Mean thing, you! I wasn’t goin’ to 
beg’m! I’ve got my money to pay /” 

‘* What for?” 

** Clappers/” 

The Macintosh roared; the workmen 
roared; then they set Knoughbest out by 
the nape of his neck and went back, in a 
state of mind. Knoughbest was all gore, 
and he thought to himself that he looked 
preciscly like a picture of a wounded sol- 
dier he had seen, if only he were on a 
stretcher. He resolved to play it. So he 
ran home, found a torn-off window-blind, 
carried it around by the front door, and 
laid himself out flat on it. Soon one of 
the five aunts came out to pick a bouquet. 
What a shriek she gave! Aunt No. 2came, 
shrieked, and nearly fainted. Nos. 3, 4, 
and 5 followed; but, happily, before 
Mamma’s shriek came in order, Knough- 
best sat up, surprised, and said: ‘‘ What 
does set you all a-yellin’ so?” 

He accounted for his appearance by say- 
ing that he went after clappers, and got 
against the butcher. How close the contact 
he did not say at that time. He only went 
in, washed his h: «ls and face, changed his 
jacket, and was as wise as ever until dinner 
was ready. After dinner he wanted some- 
thing to do. The one sorrow of Knough- 
best’s life was there not being enough in 
the world to do. 

‘“‘Marmar! What's up in the old bureau 
at the top of the back stairs?” 

«Only old odds and ends of things.” 

‘“‘T want to see the odds.” 

‘‘Oh, uo! There is nothing pretty there 
or curious,” 

‘‘T am sure there must be.” (No answer.) 

‘‘Marmar, you said may be I knew best.” 

** Yes, dear.” 

** Well, I guess I do,” and off he trotted, 
bright eyes and light curls peeping out of 
the old hood, looking a good deal sweeter 
than wise. The old ‘‘chest of drawers” 
was far above his head; so, of course, he 
wished to see into the very top drawer. 
But he ransacked from the bottom. His 
mother underrated those treasures. There 
was a calico flag, a false face, a corn-popper, 
a peck of old butternuts, a leaky Britannia 
tea-pot, etc., etc. He rescued them, and, 
like the Alpine youth, wenthigher. He did 
it by pulling out each drawer a little, and 
climbing, as on a ladder. Picture his sit- 
uation, remember the bureau stood near the 
head of the stairs, and you can imagine 
what followed. There suddenly echoed 
through the house a slam! bang! crash! as 
if the roof had fallen. The aunts flew from 
all points of the compass; the mother first 
this time. And what did she see? The 
bureau overturned, its upper drawer just 
lapping over the top stair, its contents 
scattered all the way down. No boy visible. 
A corn-popper was feebly wiggling 
in the air out from the folds of the 
American flag. Then came a wail of 
woe, and ‘‘Marmar” espied the little 
red hood hanging down, bottom side up; 
and higher, two striped legs caught on the 
top stair by the old drawer—shut in at the 
ankles. Yes, it was Knoughbest; but re- 
versed, with the Britannia teapot resting on 
his stomach and its spout turned directly 
toward his wide-open mouth. Five women 
flew at the bureau to lift it. One seized 
Knoughbest, to keep him from shooting 
down-stairs head first, when he was un- 
pinned, so to speak; while every one of 
them kept crying: ‘‘ Are you killed, dar- 
ling? Are you dead?” And he answered 
“Yes” every time. But he was not. His 
ankles were pinched and strained; but not 
a bone broken. They bound them up in 
hamamelis and laid him ona bed. Then 
it was supper-time soon, and after supper he 
was as wise as ever. He said he would like 
to get up long enough to put a “‘leetle” bit 
of gunpowder into that corn-popper, and 
see if it would not pop corn out quicker 
than without. 

That night there was a family council, to 
determine when Knoughbest was likely to 
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-find out that he did not know best. His 


father could not tell nor his mother; none 
of his aunts knew; and so this story cannot 
benefit children-kind, as one of a boy who 
reformed and never did foolishly any more, 
It can have a moral, however: Knowledge 
can be had too dear. All Knoughbest got 
for his kind was a spanking and two lame 
ankles, 


ALBion, N. ¥. 
cc 


JOHN FARRAR’S EXPERIENCE. 
BY MRS. & 8. ROBBINS, 


“THERE is a house where I attended a 
funeral a few weeks ago!” 

Looking in the direction toward which 
the minister’s finger was pointing, I saw 
just under a spur of the mountain a small 
brown house. It was a perfect June morn- 
ing. Our road ran like a narrow brown 
ribbon over the rough green earth, with its 
sides bordered by trees in all the richness 
and variety of the early summer beauty. 
Following its leadings, my eye stopped be- 
fore the door, with a brief wonder as to why 
it had been pointed out. This minister, 
with his gentle, genial sympathies, was 
sent for, far and near, to bury “their 
dead.” Hardly a house all along our ride, 
but at one time or another he had been 
called to enter, because God’s hand had 
touched it. Why, then, did he remember 
with such evident interest this? 

‘*Man or woman?” I asked, carelessly. 
The great drama of life and death is acted 
too often to move us much toward stran- 
gers. 
‘“‘Man.” Then he hesitated. ‘‘ There is 
something,” he said, at length, ‘‘about it 
which I don’t understand. The man’s name 
was John Farrar.” 

‘‘Farrar! Farrar!” I repeated. ‘That's 
a good old Massachusetts name. I know 
or I used to know several of the family— 
all noted for their superior intelligence.” 

“So was this man; and that is what 
makes his story so strange.” 

“Tell me about it,” I said, settling my- 
self with that delighted smack of my mind’s 
lips with which a story-lover prepares for a 
treat. 

“That's just it,” he answered, provok- 
ingly. ‘There's nothing to tell, and so 
much to be imagined.” 

‘‘Oh!” said I, conveying in that monosyl- 
lable the depth of my disappointment. 
‘How do you know there is any story? He 
died and was buried, as all the Farrars have 
been before and all will be after him, I sup- 

se.” 

‘* He did no such thing.” 

‘*What! Didn’t die and be buried? I 
thought you said you attended his funeral, 
and that is supposed to imply, at least—” 

‘«¢Nonsense!” he interrupted. ‘‘ You know 
what I mean. I don’t believe a Farrar, from 
the ancestor beyond the memory of man to 
this same John, ever had this man’s experi- 
ences.” . 

“There you are, nibbling away at the 
outer rind of the story again,” I said, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘ Why don’t you tell me what you 
know? If you have an outline, there is 
somebody in the world to fill it up. Here's 
a man now. I daresay he knows the whole, 
If you are so much interested in it, why 
don’t you stop and ask? A civil question 
can’t do any harm.” 

The man I designated came walking slowly 
up the road, with the awkward gait a person 
acquires from @ lifetime of stumbling over 
roots and rocks, greeting the minister, as 
soon as he came near, with a cordial ‘‘ How 
are ye? How are ye?” that did one good 
to hear. Who had died and been buried 
from his house, I wondered. Or was he—? 
Yes, he really was the very man who lived 
in the little brown house pointed out. 

“«He’s the very one to tellus all about 
it,” the minister said. ‘‘ That's queer, isn’t 
it? Good-morning, Mr. Jedkins. This is a 
fine day.” 

“Yes, yes. Fine growing wuther. Guess 
we shall get a crap of hay, arterall. But 
the potaturs—them—” [he struggled man- 
fully, hesitated, and, while the color 
mounted slowly to his brown face}— 
“them Colorado critters—Colorado bugs, 
or devils, or— Naow, the truth on’t is,” 
with a sudden hitch of his shoulder, “ they 
make me so mad I forget my manners, 
But them bugs—the Colorado bugs—are cu- 
Yous; naow, ain’t they?” ; 
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« Great pests,” the minister answered, the | Only I guess you'll have to be a plaguey | for't.’ But John, he only shook his head | just as the boys discovered their fearful 


corners of his mouth twitching nervously. 
**I hope you haven’t them here.” 

‘*Bartain as you live. I killed ten on my 
vines this morning. And I’d as lief—TI sar- 
tain had, now—have seen the plague. 
There’s Sam Stone, naow—he’s got um; 
and I crowed over him only last night, 
‘cause I hadn’t a hide nor hair near me.” 

** 8tick to them and kill them every day, 
Mr. Jedkins, Tin pans, sticks, and a hot 
fire—that’s the prescription,” said the min- 
ister, gravely. ‘I wanted to ask you what 
you know about the man whose funeral I 
attended at your house—John Farrar,” . 

“John Farrar!” repeated the farmer, 
sternly, his whole expression changing, the 
Colorado bugs trooping at once out of his 
mind, and the cropsafter them, ‘‘ He’s got 
acur’ous story. Nobody would believe it 
that didn’t know it was Gospel truth, as I 
do.” 

‘Have you any objection to telling it to 
me briefly?” asked the minister, 

‘Why, no, I don’t know as Ihave. It 
can’t do no harm, now the man’s under the 
sod. ‘‘ You see”—knocking his hat onto 
one side of his head and planting an im- 
mense cowhide boot firmly on the step of 
our carriage, while his right hand began 
to busy itself with the straps of the harness 
—‘‘ you see it’s kind of odd how things 
happened to him. You wouldn’t believe a 
word on’t if it got into the newspaper. 
But it’s true, nevertheless. Nevertheless, 
every word on’t; and I’m about as hard to 
fool as most men, I guess, 

**You see he came from off down South 
somewhere. He never told us much about 
his folks anyway. But we always kinder 
felt that he had seen better days. He had 
sort of perlite ways about him, that don’t 
grow on a man unless the seeds are stuck in 
pretty early, The day just two weeks be- 
fore he died, I was a-hurrying with my 
plowing over in the east lot—terrible hard 
spot of clay, that wants to be planted with 
an ax every year; but this year I took it 
into my head to plow it, so I had got sort 
of driv and wished I could find help—when 
I looked up, and there was John a-coming. 
Naow there want no better help than John 
Farrar in the state, when you could get 
him. We allus fit round among us who 
should have him, and he was a lucky dog 
that got him. So, says I, as soon as he got 
within hearin’,saysI:‘ John! Hullo! You're 
the man for me. I believe you were sent.’ 
Naow, John, he ginrally had a cheery kind 
of an answer all ready for me; but this time 
he came on solemn and silent asa ghost, 
until he got close up tome. Then he said: 

‘**T’'ve come down here to die, Mr. Jed- 
kins, Will you take me in?’ 

‘I just haw! hawed! right out. You 
might have hearn mea mile. ‘Never see 
ye look better in your life, John,’ said I. 
‘Yes, I'll take ye in, and pay ye the biggest 
wages of any man round.’ 

** All right,’ said he, pleasant like. 
‘What shall I do? I had rather work while 
I can.’ 

‘**Go in to Mother and get a bite,’ says 
I, ‘fust; and then you hang on to these 
colts. I’ve got the four-year-olders in to- 
day, you see.’ 

** *T see,’ said John, with a kind of look 
as if hesaw something besides. But he went 
along into the house, and I set to thinking. 
’Twan't like John Farrar to be hipped—he 
wasn’t that way; and his mouth didn’t look 
kind of nat’ral when hesmiled. So, though 
I was ’shamed on’t and wouldn't have told 
nobody, I contrived another sort of work 
for him and driv the colts myself. You 
believe in special providence, don’t ye, 
naow?” changing one cowhide boot for 
the other on the step.” 

‘I do,” said the minister, briefly. 

**Wul, there’s no disputing on’t; least-a- 
ways if you look straight atthings. Squint- 
eyed people, they never see straight, and it’s 
strange how many do squint; but, as I was 
saying.” 

“‘About John Farrar’s early life,” sug- 
gested the minister, quietly. 

* Yes, that’s it. No harm in tellin’, now 
he’s under the sod; and his folks haven't 
cared nothing special about him, or he 
wouldn’t have been where he is. This is 

what he told me, that very fust night he 
came. Says he: ‘ Jedkins, I’m a-goin’ to die, 
and somebody ought ter know.’ 

“Says I: ‘Speak on. I’m your man. 


lot sicker nor you are now to make 4 
die of it.’ And I haw! hawed! again; 
but he didn’t even smile. This is what he 
said: 

‘I’m come of a good, pious, educated 
family. Until I was sixteen I was as good 
a boy as you often find; but at sixteen I 
took a bad turn. I learned to smoke first; 
then to play cards; then to drink a little; 
and to lie about it all. My father wasa 
stern, strict man. It was law, not love, with 
him. I wasn’ta coward about anything in the 
world but having him scold me. He cut so 
deep I never could get over it. So I de- 
ceived him as soon as there was anything to 
hide. I solemnly now, looking back over 
my life, feel a: if, had he been different, I 
might have been.’ 

***But you had a mother, John Farrar?’ 
Isaid. I felt”—and Jedkins looked steadily 
in the minister’s face as he spoke—‘“‘ kind 
of conscience-struck; for Sam—that’s my 
oldest, turned twelve—had told me an 
awful whopper that very morning, and I 
had tanned him well for it. 

“« Yes, I had the best mother in all God’s 
world; and, as I am a dying man now, I 
want to bear my testimony to the fact 
that I believe it was my mother’s prayers 
that saved me. Sheknows it now, for she’s 
been dead over twenty years. I kept my 
evil ways pretty secret-—from my father, at 
least—and went to college, where I managed 
to graduate with honors; and then I studied 
law, married an angel; and held up my 
head for a few years with the best; or, 
rather, she held meup. Then by little and 
little I fell back into my old ways, until— 
Well, Jedkins, there is no use dwelling on 
it. She went home to her parents, my 
mother died, and I sank into the gutter. I 
must do my father the justice to say that he 
tried to save me; but it was not any use. 
No power in this world could do it. With- 
out a friend, without a cent, I started off. I 
didn’t know or care where, only sol got 
away from everybody and everything but 
my liquor. I worked in the tramp way 
enough to earn my food and rum, until I 
had no clothes that I could be seen in; and 
I took to the woods. I wandered off among 
the mountains by day, and by night crept 
down where the houses were and I could 
steal a few potatoes or anything to keep 
me alive. I became a perfect skeleton, and 
so weak that I could only crawl on all fours 
out from under the rocks, where I had 
slept, into the sunshine. I expected to die, 
and, on the whole, I wanted to; but one 
day I climbed out on-a rock, where, of a 
sudden, such a view broke upon my sight 
as I never saw before. Down below me 
dropped a sheer precipice hundreds of feet 
deep, over one corner of which a small wa- 
terfall dashed in thousands of little cas- 
cades. Before me the Adirondack range } 
rose peak above peak, and all of deep indi- 
go blue, painted on a pale gray sky. Be- 
hind me and on both sides the green moun- 
tains were piled up, it seemed, almost to 
Heaven. Lost as I was,I was not too far 
gone to be untouched by all this. And asI 
crept on toa little spot of green grass, and 
put my head on a stone for a pillow, a voice 
said to me: 

‘«¢John Farrar! John Farrar! What have 
you done?’ Then quick as a flash of light- 
ning the whole of my past life came up 
before me—everything, everything, and oh! 
such a record. I don’t know much what 
happened. I put my poor, weak, soiled, 
wicked hands over my face, and I groaned 
out: ‘O God! O God! be merciful tome, the 
very vilest of sinners.’ 

“‘¢And he was merciful,’ John Farrar 
said, looking me steadily in the face. 
‘From that day to this I have never 
touched a drop of liquor. I have made my 
home, as you know, on the bit of mountain- 
land from whence I could see that spot, 
and I have earned my living by what I 
could raise and the little jobs you've all 
given me round here. God knowsI am a 
man again.’ 

«You be, John Farrar! You be.’ I 
spoke up quick, for there was something 
about him made me feel sortof bad. ‘And 
now, why don’t ye, if you've tock a notion 
you ain’t well, go down and hunt up 
your folks, Maybe that wife of yourn, that 
you said was an angel, hain’t got her wings 





kind of sober like, and says he: 

“‘T'm going to die, Jedkins. It’s too 
late! And they would all be ashamed of 
me. It’s too late!’ 

***Pooh! Nonsense!’ saysI. ‘It’s never 
too late to have a good time, when you ken.’ 
«Too late! he said, awful solemn. 
‘I’ve heard the voice agen, and it said: 
‘Come home! Home!’’ He repeated over 
and over. ‘I long for home!’ 

“**Pooh! Nonsense!’ says I agen. ‘All 
it meant, if it meant anything, was: Go 
daown to Massachusetts and hunt up your 
old home. Come, naow, John Farrar, don’t 
make a fool of yourself.’ But he only 
shook his head and said: 

‘** When I die, put it in some paper: 
Died.—John Farrar, son of Abiel Farrar, 


aged 45 years. You can put the day of the 


month, and add Boston papers please copy. 
She will know it then, if she is alive, and 
she will be free.’ 

‘Well, sir,” changing the boots on the 
step again, ‘‘he did die, as you know. He 
just seemed to drop off, easy like, and never 
gave no trouble to nobody. I put it in the 
papers and you buried him; and I must say 
it strikes me as about as strange a story as 
any I ever heard that was true, every word 
on’t. There’s the shanty he livedin. You 
can’t see it; but you can the clearing. 
That’s it. Yes, where you're pointing. 
That’s it. Sort of looks like a hole in the 
woods. He got pretty decent craps for an 
eddicated man.” 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Jedkins. You have told 
me just what I wanted to hear,” said the 
minister. 

‘** And what do you make of it?” I asked, 
as we drove away. 

‘Make of it?” he answered. ‘‘ Why, there 
is but one thing to be made of it. The great, 
solemn underlying truth of the Fatherhood 
of God—not willing that any should 
perish, but that all should have eternal life. 
Why is it any more wonderful that he 
should have spoken to John Farrar than to 
Saul of Tarsus? Perhaps in that other 
world he had as great a work for this poor 
man to do ashe had for Saul here. Who 
knows? The mystery of redemption you 
remember it is.” 


PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





OHARADE, 
First. 

I’m-sharp or dull, of metal formed or wood; 

For ornament or use equally good. 

No wise head mine, yet (you will allow this) 

Straight to the point I go and rarely miss, 

Second, 

I’m small and indefinite, do you say ? 

And only used in a general way. 

I'll have you to know I’m chief of a band, 

As mighty as any in all the land. 

Strike me flat, if you dare, but don’t forget 

I’m head of a wonderful sweet quintette. 

Third. 

On battle-field I am the hottest place, 

Yet choicest of all in the merry chase. 

I name the fathers who landed, they say, 

On Plymouth Rock, one cold and dreary day. 

Whole. 

You mean to wear me till I’m old and thread- 
bare, 

And sing me till your eyes grow dim and head 
bare ? 

Think you such treatment I will stand forever? 

No, never! Did I hear you ask: ‘ What, 

never ?”’ 


WORD SQUARE IN STORY. 


Two boys were playing about the wharf of 
an old town. The looked cool and in- 
viting, and they determined to try a swim. 

It was an easy matter to divest themselves of 
clothes, for they were poor little fellows, and 
poverty helped them a good deal, by not allow- 
ing them to put on much in the morning. 

“Tay,” said one, “let’s take a dive from 
that old sloop at anchor out there.” 

** All right,”” replied the other. ‘But sup- 
pose the sailors will not let us on deck.” 

** We'll try it, anyway,” and the first speaker 
dove from the highest point of the wharf. The 
other soon followed. 

Suddenly a fin appeared above the surface 
of the water, then another and another, till 

the bay seemed full of them. 

They were sharks ! 

(No puzzler under three years of age must 

continue this exciting tale, unless accompanied 








properly grown so she could fly yet; and 
she'll be glad to see ye, take my word 


by parents or guardian.) 


danger the anchor was raised and away sailed 
the vessel, the men not heeding the cries of the 
swimmers. It was a very, very unkind thing 
to do, and it is a Httle satisfaction to know 
that none of the crew ever became President 
of the United States. 
And were the boys swallowed? 
They were, one after the other, although an 
old ——, who was watching the scene from the 
shore, said that they endeavored by the most 
—— movements to escape, and a newspaper 
man came up just in time to make —— of the 
sad occurrence, 

Part II. 
This is not a true story. G. H. 


CORKSOREW. 
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1. A country product. 2. To whip hard. 

3. A certain gait of a horse. 4, A musical in- 

strument. 5. Asmall portion. 6, A vegetable, 

7. Not fast. 8. Pieces of turf. 

My whole is the name of a noted congress- 

man. NIx. 
BURIED CITIES. 

(Hach sentence contains two cities.) 

1. Do you think Mary’s flower-garden very 

extensive? 

2. Next winter I expect to keep aunt with 

me in the city. 

8. I said to him: ‘Bob, O, stone not the 

eat. If you knew Tony Briggs were looking 

you would not do it.” W. R. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEE. 


Cross-worD Enioma.— Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 


Worp Puzzix.—Peep—deed. 
WORD SQUARB, 

REAR 

EDGE 


AGUE 
REED 








Selections, 


THE MOWING. 


Tue clock has struck six 

And the morning is fair, 
While the East in red spleudor is glowing ; 
There’s a dew on the grass and a song in the 


air— 
Let us up and be off to the mowing. 


Wouldst know why I wait 

Ere the sunlight has crept 

O’er the fields where the daisies rap age 

Why, = — I’ve kept my own vigils, nor 
ale; 

‘Tis toda y is the day of the mowing. 


This day and this hour 
Maud has promised to tell 
What the blush on her cheek was half show- 


ing. 
If she waits at the lane, I’m to know all is well 
And there’ll be a good time at the mowing. 





Maud’s mother has said, 

And I'll never deny, 
That a girl’s heart there can be no knowing. 
Oh! I care not to live, and I rather would die, 
If Maud does not come to the mowing. 


What is it I see? 
‘Tis a sheen of brown hair 
In the lane where the i are blowing. 
Thank God! it is Maud. She is waiting me 


there, 
And there’ll be a good time at the mowing, 


Six years have passed by, 

And I freely declare 
That I scarcely have noticed their going. 

Sweet Maud is my wife, with her sheen of 
And ve hed 8 good time st the mowing ! 
we a me at the mowin 
. —Harper's Magesine, 
el 


THE CHINESE “FIVE COLORS.” 


In the category of the ‘five colors” en- 
umerated by the Chinese there is one which 
would appear to have been quite left out in 
the cold by European writers. Every one 
knows or, at any rate, has been told over 
and over again that yellow is the imperial 
color; while many g so far as to believe 
that the Emperor dresses daily in yellow 
silk, and sits at a table covered with a 

ellow cloth, in a saloon adorned with 
hangings and carpet of the same color. So 
with red. There must, indeed, be a small 
minority of the foreigners now in China un- 
aware that this color is specially devoted to 
joy and feasting; for in most works which 
treat of the subject at all we are informed 
that all bridal chairs are red, and the bride’s 
dress as well. Visiting cards are also 
always red, unless the owner be in mourn- 
ing for a parent; and it is considered ad- 
visable that all documents, official and 
private alike, should bear upon them some 
trace, however slight, of the fortunate color 
before which the unseen evil influences 
of Nature have no alternative but to 
recede. White, again, is the emblem 
of mourning and sorrow; and the lon 
processions of white-robed, white-capped, 





The —— of the sloop was all on board, and 


white-shod Chinamen that are to be 
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met from time to time threading their 
way through the narrow streets of any Chi- 
nese city are gathered together, either to 
escort the remains of some friend or relative 
to the terrace of night or to perform cartain 
sacrificial acts of worship at the tomb of 
one already deceased. Fourthly, we may 
mention the color ts’ing, which cannot be 
rendered into English by any simple equiva- 
lent, inasmuch as the signification of the 
word in Chinese is not tied down to any 
definite shade of color, but ranges over an 
area bounded at one extreme by light blue, 
at the other by invisible green. It is, in 
fact, the color par excellence of Nature, to 
be found alike in the depths of ocean, in the 
cerulean void, and in the varying shades of 
ever-changing trees and plants. e are un- 
able to accept the suggestion of a recent 
writer in the China Mail that, ‘‘as to colors, 
gray is a good translation, and, like ¢s’ing, 
means almost anything.” The proper term 
whereby to translate this color from Chinese 
into English should be determined by the 
circumstances of each particular case. We 
now come to that one of the five colors 
which we have purposely reserved until the 
last. It is black, which, by the way, with 
ourselves is, like its opposite, white, only 
termed a color by courtesy. Black is, of 
course, simply the absence of all other col- 
ors, scilicet, of light; just as white is simply 
the presence of all other colors, united in 
some mysterious way as light. The Chi- 
nese, however, with that backwardness in 
physical science which has long character- 
ized the nation, and has resulted from a 
combination of national seclusion, supersti- 
tion, and the absence of accurate ruling 
principles of investigation, have nothing 
better to offer as a definition of black than 
‘*that color which is produced by smoke.” 
But we are now concerned more with the 
social than the physical aspect of this color, 
and may proceed to state that, as with us, 
black appears to hold a somewhat degraded 
position among its colleagues. In Europe 
it has been from time immemorial symbol- 
ical of misery and distress; and those who 
are acquainted with the works of the By- 
zantine painters will recollect that those 
artists used to give a blackish tint, indica- 
tive of sorrow, to the countenance of the 
Virgin Mary. In China, on the other hand, 
we can only state that public fecling is at 
the present moment somewhat averse to the 
employment of black; for at previous 
epochs in the history of the empire it would 
appear to have been regarded with a more 
favorable eye. For instance, Dr. Williams 
tells us, but without giving his authority 
for the statement, that black ‘‘ was the 
lucky color in the Hia dynasty”; and the 
“‘ black-haired people” has long been and is 
still an affectionate term applied by the 
Chinese to themselves, in spite of the more 
recent efforts of sinologues to oust it from 
this honorable position, by showing that it 
means something quite different. Meanwhile, 
there is quite sufficient evidence to establish 
the position of black among colors on a not 
altogether agreeable basis, Wehave, indeed, 
read somewhere, though we cannot at the 
moment recall our authority, that under 
the Han dynasty all prisoners were arrayed 
in a uniform garb of black; and it was men- 
tioned only the other day in a Hong Kong 
contemporary that His Majesty the Em- 
peror, when about to scrutinize the list of 
condemned prisoners submitted, previous to 
execution, to his sacred glance, adds a 
factitious solemnity to the scene by don- 
ning, not a black cap, but a black robe. 
Black fans, which are cheaply produced at 
slang-chow, find a sale only among the 
lowest of the low; for a certain moral con- 
tamination is believed by many to result 
even from physical propinquity to this par- 
ticular hue. The so-called ‘‘ dragon-boats” 
which race annually on all the available 
waters of China are often gayly painted in 
prs he ail of the five colors except black, 
lthough the black dragon is perhaps the 
most venerated species of this fabulous 
family. We need hardly allude to black 
people, for whom all classes of Chinese en- 
tertain the strongest feelings of dislike and 
international contempt, as reminding them 
of the dreaded region beyond the grave 
which each individual Chinaman believes 
he is some day destined to approach. 
Malays, natives of India, and other dark- 
skinned races are openly spoken of as black 
devils, and biack devils they will probably 
remain until the end of a long chapter. 
That opium is familiarly known to the Chi- 
nese as ‘ black earth” or ‘‘ black merchan- 
dise ” can hardly be accounted an argument, 
since in that case the term is clearly de- 
rived from the color of the drug; though, on 
the other hand, we could point to more 
than one instance in which black is used as 
a corresponding idea to such adjectives as 
‘““bad,” ‘‘ vicious,” etc.— Celestial Empire, 





TuE annoyance occasioned by the continual crying 
of the baby at once ceases when the cause Is (as it 
should be) promptly removed by using Dr. Bull's Baby 
Syrup. Price 25 cents per bottle. 
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-& R LAMB 59 CARMINE ST, N.Y. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, ETC, 
Exclusively for Church Purposes. 
Silk $.8. Banners, Colors & Gold, $5 each 


TEXTS and MOTTOES for Decoration n Great Variety 
Til. Cat. of Furniture, \oc. Decorations & Banners, \oc 


COX & SONS, 10x»0y. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


CHURCH AND DOMEnTO AE t FURNITURE, 
e A 'AINED G 
DECORATIONS, FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS: 
AND DWELLINGS, 
List of CaTALOGvuEs on application. 
































CRANDALL'S TOYS AND GAMES 


ARE ALWAYS 
AMUSING, DURABLE, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


Space will not permit us to illustrate them here, but 
we give a sample, called 


~ GRANDALLS 
DONKEY AND RIDER 
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of order. can be takeb aoae ae she tn the 
box on which it performs, —e _ 

Price, 50 cents. By mail, prepaid, 70 cents. 
nd for a Descri tive and newly , ilustrated 
' ee on application. 
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R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York; 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 
ANGHERVEU" MEMORY. BRIS 


Le 
USEHOLD FURNITURE TO ORDER. r 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or Magical Beautifler, 





COMBINED WARDROBE, BUREAU, WASHSTAND, 


s.ppreserving the | 1OKING-GLASS, TOWEL-RACK & TOILETSHELVES. 
dust, and wind. moves Tan, kles, and Moth 
Patches. One bottle will last ‘six months, using it 


every day. Beware of imitations or cream of 


name. 

Do not be imposed wpon by the statements: “‘ This 
article is cheaper. This is the same thing.” But stand 
y = genuine, and you will stand by the right. Price, 


bd: 
$1. ex bottle. 
ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP.—Cures Salt 
Rheum, ay ae Ring Worms, Flesh Worms, 
Chafed and ap Face and Hands, and is a good 
shane compoun . Price, 35 cts. per cake. 
POUDRE SUBTILE.—Removes hair from low 
» upper lips, arms and hands, etc., instanta- 
neously, on — application, and positively without 
injury to the skin. Price, $1.00 per bottle. 

IQUID VEGETABLE ROUGE.—Imparts a 
delicate roseate tinge to the complexion, so closely 
imitating Nature as to defy detection and immovable 
by ae with cioth or handkerchief, Price, 50 cts. 
per e. 


Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, = a 
Sole Proprietor, a 


48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. THE ECONOMIC (PATENTED). 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


UNIVERSITY PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co. 
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No. 21.—7 1-3 Octaves, Rosewood Case, 6 ft. 10 in. long, 3 ft. 4 in. wide. Price, $190. 
This Magnificent Piano is of the Largest Size, with Ovestrung Bass, Full Iron Frame, French Grand Action 
d Pedal, Solid Rosewood Mouldings, Ivory Key Fronts, Ca Hammers, Agraffe Treble, and 
it has every modern improvement. To those who are not familiar with Planos our price may seem too low 

ould say that we send them w all 

of the country for trial, inviting the most thorough examination and allowing fifteen days for tests. If not 
found in every way satisfactory, we will take it back and pay all freights. @ ask only tor security that it 
2 jon from our price. We do not give Stool and 


———— ae LF gooured, aiitts 
moment’s consideration will convince the most skeptical of the e r plan and the absolute 
certainty of securing a good instrument from us. » weretedeena 

We send a Piano or an Organ, inviting the closest scrutiny, and we give fifteen days to test it on {te own 
eee wien no one to mislead you in its favor. Dealers buy from the manufacturers or jobbers, and must take 
such Pianos and ans as are sent, and be” 4 must sell them without regard to quality. 

r instrument must speak for itself. © dealer can hide the defects of his. We must send one good 
that its superiority is apparent. The dealer can trust to his own shrewdness and the ignorance of the pur- 
mo whe 111 test but hi 

e cannot know who will test ours, but have to take the chances of its being judged by prejudiced and 
interested performers. Ours must, therefore, be of a quality so superior that its merits cannot tidden 

The dealer knows who will be called in to test his instrument, He Instructs the judge and Pays for his 
judgment. Consider these comparisons and judge which system gives greatest assurance of satisfaction to 
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Young America Press Co., 
‘JOSEPH WATSON, Proprietor,) 
}} 35 Murray St., New York, 
hore. manufacture a large variety 
of hand, self-inking and ro- 
tary presses, ranging in price 
from 75 cents to $150. ther 
j presses taken in a. Cir- 
LY culars free. Specimen Book of 
y'/\ Type, Cuts, &c. 10 cts. Instruc- 


& ® tion Book for Ametens —- 
—_, . 15 cents. Sample package 
» at 
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U.§- Jobber, 


= of plain and fancy cards, 
~ 10 cents, 








Prepared according to the a:rections of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University, 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 

Providence, R, I, 





For sale by all Druggists. 
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‘Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co., 


8 WEST ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


J. W. FISKE, gp 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zinc Work, 
FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC. 
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The Agriculdural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that wiil make thie department 
more valuable to those of our Subsoribers who are 
apecially interested. 


SMALL NATIVE LAWN TREES. 


BY B, P. POWELL. 





It isan object with many to secure a few 
choice small-growing trees for lawns that will 
not allow of those of larger growth. A list 
adapted to a yard of ordinary size might in- 
clude none but natives, easily secured and of 
special] beauty. : 

(1.) The bird cherries, all of which are in- 
comparably fine. Add to the natives the En- 
glish variety. The advantage of these trees is 
that they are equally beautiful in blossom and 
in fruit. ; 

(2.) Cornus Florida, which will grow well in 
almost ali soils, even serving in some instances 
for a fair degree of shade. The other dog- 
woods can be grown in tree form or as shrubs, 
as youlike. They are exceedingly interesting, as 
well as handsome, The red-barked is naturally 
a semi-creeping shrub, but grows well trained 
to a single trunk. 

(3.) The Sumach. A well-grown specimen in 
good soil is sureto win the praise of all tree- 
lovers. It lacks grace, but has a perculiar 
symmetry and revels in color. 

(4.) The Thorns, which can be readily trained 
into trees of fifteen or twenty feet. The Haw- 
thorn and Blackthorn are already domesticated 
in many of our woodlands and highways and 
can be easily secured. 

(5.) The Judas Tree, found in great pro- 
fusion throughout the Western and many of the 
Southern states. It is one of our finest quite 
small trees, covered with lilac pink blossoms 
before the leaves appear. 

(6.) The Red Buckeye, growing to be a 
globular tree of twelve or more feet. 

(7.) The native Mountain Ash, which is, on 
the whole, the best of the species. 

Albtire above can be readily secured in most 
of our states by the farmer, without purchase, 
or can be raised from seed. Our native shrubs 
and trees are unrivaled for beauty and ought to 
be specially cultivated. To the above may be 
added fine specimens of Red Maples from 
swamp-lands, which grow well in upland; 
Lindens, cut off and grown fn the form of high 
bushes ; also Birches, Beeches, and a few other 
trees that make a charming addition to a lawn. 
Of the Wild Apples and Plums there may also 
be selected very handsome specimens for trans- 
planting. The Wild Apple and Wild Grape have 
a peculiar affinity and form an exceedingly 
pretty bower. 

We may now add a few Hemlocks, which can 
be kept at any size and of any shape; espe- 
cially semi-weeping trees of ten to twenty feet. 
This will be enough for any ordinary lawn 
and at a trifling expense. 

The objection to fruit trees on the lawn is 
confined only to tape-line critics. Many of 
the pears are very finely formed and of proper 
lawn size. The Buffam is admirable for avenues 
or to border walks; whilst the Seckel is of 
a good globular form. The Crab Apples are 
especially fine, as well as useful. We can 
hardly find anything more beautiful than a 
Dartmouth or a Hyslop Crab in September 
fruit or May blossom, Above all, the Cherries 
give us beauty of tree and flower and fruit. 
The small tree lawn may be rendered equally 
beautiful and useful by using a large propor- 
tion of fruit trees, properly grouped. 

Cuwron, N. Y. 





PEAR CULTURE. 


Ir will be many a year before pear culture 
ceases to be profitable—to pay profits for 
care, labor, and money bestowed upon their 
cultivation; for itis not the easiest thing im- 
aginable to get an orchard of pears into profit- 
able bearing. They may not be put out into 
the right kind of soil; the best varieties may 
not be put out; the cultivation may be neg- 
lected while the tree is struggling for a firm 
foothold in the soil; the blight may strike the 
trees just when the planter has every reason to 
hope for success; while insects are certain to 
contribute, in a greater or less degree, to the 
discomfort, annoyance, and loss to which the 
pear culturist is Mable from the start. He may 
also send to some nursery for certain varieties 
of fruit, He plants these trees with the assur- 
ance that they are true to name, and even 
labela them accordingly. Assoon as they ar- 
rive at the first season’s fruitage he finds out 
that he has a varied, if not a valuable, collec- 
tion of varieties. We know of a man whosuf- 
fered this way, having bought trees for some 
twenty acres, many of which proved wntrue to 
name: Such trees can, however, be grafted, 

and you lose only a couple of years; yet this is 
quite an item of loss in a market plantation. 

A good loamy soil, with a good clayey sub- 
soil at a convenient depth, is the very best for 
the pear; while the location for the proposed 
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us that the. pear will not thrive in a wet, 
spongy soil, no matter how good the soil may 
be in other respects; and it is absolutely essen- 
tial to success to drain artificially, if natural 
drainage does not keep the piece free from un- 
due dampness or wet. In our oldest orchard 
there was a piece in which the trees would not 
do well for several years, no matter how hard 
we tried to make them thrive. When they 
were about three years planted we thought of 
drainage as a remedial agent, and at once put 
in a couple of thousand of tile. This was done 
in the fall, and the next spring the trees 
started off with a rush, and ever since have 
done well. Weconsider that that small piece 
of draining paid us largely, and it would do so 
for all simflarly situated. Thorough cultiva- 
tion of the pear ochard, until after the third or 
fourth bearing year, 1s: necessary to insure a 
good growth and a healthy one; after which 
clover can be put in the orchard—and clover 
alone—and left there for two years, grubbing 
around the trees to prevent them from getting 
gfass-bound, as well as to prevent the forma- 
tion of a harbor for rate and mice, which often 
take an unpleasant fancy for gnawing the 
bark, in some cases completely girdling the 
tree, and thus destroying it. To insure good 
cultivation while the trees are young, it is a 
good plan to cultivate vegetables between the 
rows in the orchard. This also insures the 
orchard being well manured, for the vegetables 
leave enough in the soil to keep the trees grow- 
ing well and in the best possible condition to 
minister to the wants of the trees. 

Ordinarily the best time to set out pear trees 
isin the fall, unless time can be spared to 
plant in the early spring. The earlier it can be 
done the better it is, for'they require an early 
start, especially during the first year of their 
growth; but it must be remembered that they 
must not be planted before the soil can be put 
in a good condition to receive them, which a 
wet, late spring must necessarily delay, often 
till very late into the spring months. 

The distances apart for pear trees should be 
at least twenty feet apart for standards and 
twelve feet apart for dwarfs, though where it 
can be done it is well to have even more space 
allotted to them; and, besides, do not plant 
dwarfs and standards alternately, but let each 
have a separate place. Do not plant too near 
the fence, for you will experience much difficul- 
ty in cultivating the piece. We have been 
caught this way, and had to take up entire rows 
of trees near the fence and transplant them. 
Ashes are one of the very best of manures for 
the pear, and those who grow pears should 
save them all for the trees. Every. spring we 
put them around the roots of the trees; and 
they make them grow splendidly, causing the 
foliage to assume that dark green hue indica- 
tive of health, and to produce heavy crops 
each year. To keep the trees, the trunks of 
them, smooth and free from insects, we each 
year wash them with a weak solution of soft 
soap, made by putting a couple of tin cupfuls 
of soft soap to a bucket of water and applying 
it with a whitewash brush, which is very quick- 
ly accomplished. By this means many insects 
which find lodgment during the winter in the 
cracks and crevices of the bark, as well as their 
eggs there deposited, are killed by the soapy 
wash. The practice of whitewashing the 
trunks of young trees we must condemn, for 
we have seen many injured, and a number 
killed entirely, by persisting in it, the caustic 
properties of the lime killing the bark. The 
most popular, as well as the most profitable, 
market sorts are the Bartlett, standard, and the 
Duchesse, dwarf; and they should be principal- 
ly planted for market purposes to make it 
profitable. The Howell, Flemish Beauty, Belle 
Lucrative, Onondaga, and Louise Bonne de 
Jersey are all good sorts.—D. Z. Evans, JR., 
in “* Ohio Farmer.” 


HINTS ON FENCE-MAKING. 


THERE seems to be little judgment used by 
many farmers in building fences. There are 
several points to be kept in view in fence-mak- 
ing—as appearance, durability, economy, and 
thorough protection. The first of these is not 
of special importance, except where the fence 
occupies a position on the road or front of the 
farm; and there I would take extra pains in 
finishing my fence neatly. There are several 
ways in which time and money can be saved in 
building board fences, and it can be made at 
the same time more durable than when built in 
the ordinary way. The first place that a fence- 
board gives out is at the end where it is nailed 
on the post; and, as posts often have a narrow 
face where boards are nailed on in the usual 
way, it is often necessary to nail very near the 
end, which increases the danger of splitting, 
and, as.every board must be cut and fitted, it 
makes double work in building the fence. I 
have for some years adopted the following 
plan of making board fences. 

I set good substantial locust posts eight inch- 








es nearer to each other than thelength of the 


one end will be one side and the opposite end 
the other. To make this perfectly plain, sup- 
pose you are building a line of fence running 
east and west; when your posts are set you 
begin at the west end to nail on the boards. 
The first panel you nail the west end of the 
board to the south side of the post, and the 
other end to the north side, and so on till you 
are done. Then go back and witha narrow 
spade or a long mattock dig a small hole a 
foot deep in the center of each panel, and drive 
a straight stake three inches in diameter. The 


. 
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Garten. orchard should be such as to protect the trees | boards, so as to allowa lap of four inches at | is supplied with sharp sand, the lower end of 
Lava anil from the high winds. Experience has taught | each end, and then nail on the boards so that the cutting embedded in it, placed in the sun 


and liberally moistened with water two or three 
times a day when the temperature is high. 
When the end of the cutting becomes calloused, 
thus showing signs of emitting roots, carefully 
transplant to small pots, one cutting each, filled 
with good light garden soil, or, what is better, 
the dark soil fromthe woods. The pots should 
be frequently watered, especially when the sun 
is very hot, and from ten to two o’clock put in 
the shade; and in the following spring trans- 
fer to a larger pot, to give room to the increas- 
ing roots. 





advantage of this fence is that it is cheap 
and stronger than a board fence built in the 
ordinary way. We save, first, the digging of 
half the post-holes ; second, we can buy three 
stakes for the middle of the panels for the 
price of one post ; and, third, where there is no 
sawing and fitting, three panels can be nailed 
on in the time one would take in the old way. 
By setting the posts and nailing the boards on 
before driving the center stakes, this fence 
can be made quite straight and to present a 
good appearance. Another question of some 
importance in making board fences is the 
number of boards. I have long since adopted 
the four-board plan, as it saves twenty per 
cent. of the lumber and, if properly made, 
makes a fence that will turn any stock—from a 
sucking pig to a mule—just as well as a five- 
board fence. Further than this, I will say that 
in many locations a three-board fence for every- 
thing except young pigs can be so made as te 
turn stock perfectly. The trouble with most 
board fences is that the first board is placed too 
near the ground. On all level land the first 
board should be one foot from the ground. 
Then plow a furrow three feet from the fence 
each side, and with shovels throw the soil up 
so as to make a regular slope from the bottom 
of the furrow to within an inch or two of the 
bottom of the board. The advantage of this is 
that when horses or cattle approach the fence 
it brings them in such shape that they cannot 
easily jump, for when back on the level land 
they are too far from the fence, and when near 
it their hind feet are some sixteen inches lower 
than their front feet. For a three-board fence 
of this kind I would make the space between 
the first and second boards six inches, and be- 
tween the middle and top boards one foot. 
This, if our furrow was six inches deep, would 
give a hight of four and a half feet from the 
bottom of the furrow to the top of the ferice, 
and I certainly would never turn out stock that 
would jamp such a fence. In fact, this fence 
might be made with the lower space four and 
the upper one ten inches, if desired, and then 
would turn stock better than a much higher 
fence on level lend. This ridge would not only 
brace the fence, but also prevent the water 
from standing around the posts, and the post- 
holes need not be dug as deep as ordinary. As 
soon as the grading to the fence is done the 
slope should be heavily seeded with grass. If 
a fence-row is left without grass, it will produce 
weeds and {s much more likely to be overrun 
with briers, alders, etc. Besides, the grass can 
generally be saved forstock, and when the fence 
is moved and the land leveled and cultivated 
Sagain the sward enriches it. There are many 
localities where board fences are exposed to 
our northwest winds, and are often leaned and 
twisted out of shape during the spring, when 
the ground is soft and spongy; and a five-board 
fence presents more surface tothe wind than a 
four orthree-board fence, There is much ma- 
terial wasted and want of judgment shown in 


seen a line Of five-board fence within three 


from approaching it on the outside. I believe 
that by using the portable fence I described in 
arecent paper and adopting the hints in this 
article twenty-five per cent. of the cost of our 
fences can be saved. : 

One more hint, and I am done. There is no 
economy in using poor material for board 
fence. Better sell your oak posts and beech or 
elm lumber for what it will bring, and buy 
locust or cedar posts and good lumber. Fence 
of the former material is gone in eight or ten 
years, while the latter will last twice as long.— 
WALpo, in “‘ Ohio Farmer.” 
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PROPAGATING THE ROSE. 


THERE are various methods recommended 
for propagating the rose, which the refined of 
the world have always recognized as the Queen 
of Flowers, The mode common with nursery- 
men is undoubtedly the best for them; but for 
private families, where the number of roses {s 
limited, there are other modes preferred, which 
‘seem to be easier in accomplishing the same 
end. 

As to the first-named plan, the wood of this 
year*s growth, and the youngest and tenderest 
of that, is used (as it is in the other plans), three 
or four inches in length, having at least a bud 
on the bottom, to supply the roots, aud one at 











many {nstancesin building fences. I haveoften 


feet of a road-ditch, which prevented stock - 


the top, to supply the stem and branches or 


A Way among rural families is to 
stick the cuttings in August say under a cur- 
rant-bush, where the ground is moist and they 
can have some shade, and if sufficiently watered 
they seldom fail in growing. We have seen 
this successfully done on mapy occasions. 

Another way, and one which for private 
families is the best and generally gives a year’s 
advance in the plant, is to bend the shoots from 
the bush, slitting them longitudinally at the 
bend, and inserting in the ground from one to 
twoinches. This can be done now and at any 
time during the growing season, covering a lit- 
tle with leaves or straw in the winter, and dig- 
ging up in the spring, when there will be two 
strong-growing plants, on dividing the roots. 
Transfer to pots in the spring, and they 
will probably bloom the first season. They 
most certainly will if dug up and potted 
after growth has ceased in the fall, if 
placed in a greenhouse through the winter. 
Some persons cut off the wood or branch from 
the bush, and, after bending and inserting it in 
the ground as before stated, stick both ends in 
holes made for the purpose. 

The best time to set out cuttings is the 
months of August and September; but it can 
be done at any time after the young wood has 
grown enough to answer the purpose.—Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 


BEE NOTES. 


ALL boxes should be taken off as soon as 
the cells are capped over, to prevent the bees 
from coloring the comb. Cat-mint, tansy, or 
salt may be placed in the cracks of the hives, 
to keep the ants away. Strong paper should 
be pasted over all the holes in the boxes, to 
keep out moths, millers, and ants. If the moth- 
worms have started in the boxes, a good dose 
of sulphur smoke should ‘be*given.~The cul- 
phur, however, should not be ‘confined iong 
enough to discolor the capping of the honey. 

Look well to the hives, and see that the bees 
do not shut out the queen from laying-room, 
through the filling of the hive body with 
honey. This difficulty can commonly be pre- 
vented by giving the bees plenty of box-room, 
removing them as fast as filled, and leaving 
only brood-combs in the hive. As soon as 
the honey season is over nearly or quite all 
the drone comb may be removed from the 
hive. 

While honey is very plenty they will build 
more drone comb than is necessary; and 
when the supply becomes more limited the 
drone comb should be cut out, where not 
wanted, and all clean pieces reserved: for 
‘starters’? for new boxes, as the bees will 
begin in them more readily than otherwise. 
It should be remembered that all partially 
filled boxes, as well as all the boxes well 
started late in this season, are as good as 
money at compound interest, in order that they 
may be ready for the white-clover season next 

ear. ‘ 

t A close watch should be had of the moth- 
miller ; all webs brushed out, as well as all the 
cocoons destroyed. By this means a part of 
the damage they would do the coming season 
may be prevented. 

If you have many old queens to be disposed 
of, take hatching eggs from your best queen 
and start a lot of cells to make nuclei for rais- 
ing young queens, to take the place of the old 
ones; and, after the best queens have been 
selected as a succession, these nuclei may be 
built up with the hatching brood from those 
you wish to supersede, when the old stock may 
be shut down till it has more brood. Then 
take that to.add to thé nucleus, and keep con- 
tracting the space and running the old stock 
off, till it is all off your hands. If you intend 
to have the young queens commence laying 
this fall, you should at once kill the drones, as 
you may be more sure of select mating by giv- 
ing plenty of drone comb to the stock from 
which you want the queen.—Am. Cultivator. 
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SKELETON LEAVES. 


Tne following is a simple method of prepar- 
ing skeleton leaves, and is decidedly preferable 
to the old and tedious method of maceration, as 
it is quite as efficient and not at all offensive. 
First dissolve four ounces of common washing 
soda in a quart of boiling water ; then. add two 
ounces of slacked quicklime and boil for about 
fifteen minutes. Allow the~ solution to cool. 








growth of the plant. A saucer or shallow pan 


Afterward pour off all the clear liquor into a 
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clean saucepan. When this liquor is at its 
boiling heat place the leaves carefully in the 
pan, and boil the whole together for an hour, 
adding from time to time enough water to 
make up for the loss by evaporation. The epi- 
dermis and parenchyma of some leaves will 
more readily separate than others. A good 
test is to try the leaves after they have been 
gently boiling for an hour, and, if the cellular 
matter does not easily rub off betwixt the 
finger and thumb beneath cold water, boil 
them again for a short time. When the fleshy 
matter is found to be sufficiently softened, rub 
them separately, but very gently, beneath 
cold water, until the perfect skeleton is ex- 
posed. 

The skeletons at first are of a dirty white 
color. To make them of a pure white and, 
therefore, more beautiful, all that is necessary 
is to bleach them in a weak solution of chio- 
ride of lime—a large teaspoonful of chloride of 
lime to a quart of water. If a few drops of 
vinegar are added to the solution, it is all the 
better, for then the free chlorine is liberated. 
Do not allow them to remain too long in the 
bleaching liquor, or they will become too brit- 
tle and cannot afterward be handled without 
injury. About fifteen minutes will be suf- 
ficient to make them white and clean looking. 
Dry the specimens in white blotting-paper, be- 
neath a gentle pressure. Simple leaves are the 
best for young beginners to experiment on. 
The vine, poplar, beech, and ivy leaves make 
excellent skeletons. Care must be exercised in 
the selection of leaves, as well as the period of 
the year and the state of the atmosphere when 
the specimens are collected ; otherwise failure 
will be the result. The best months to gather 
the specimens are July and August. Never 
collect specimens in damp weather, and none 
but perfectly matured leaves ought to be se- 
lected.— Young Scientist. 
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THE SECOND CROP OF GRASS. 


Many farmers object to cutting two crops of 
grass in one season, on the ground that it ex- 
hausts the soil too much for a future crop; 
but this theory will hardly hold good when it 
is known that the soil is really more exhausted 
by allowing the second crop to goto seed than 
by cutting at the proper time and making good 
“cow” hay of it. We think this is correct 
doctrine, for we are very sure that, were the 
crop of clover allowed fully to goto seed be- 
fore cutting, there would be no second crop 
following it worth cutting: We think it is the 
true policy of a farmer to take from his land 
all the cropping he can, and then restoring its 
fertility by judicious manuring. Otherwise he 
would be ignoring the two most important in- 
tegers connected with farming—to wit., the 
realization of all the products practicable and 
the actual uses of manuring.— Germantown Tel- 
egraph, 
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A NOVEL METHOD FOR PRESERV- 
ING GRAPES. 


Tue Chinese are said to preserve grapes for 
a very considerable period by cutting a circular 
piece out of a ripe pumpkin or gourd, making 
an aperture large enough to admit the hand. 
The interior is then thoroughly cleaned out, 
the ripe grapes are placed inside, and the cover 
replaced and pressed in firmly. The whole is 
then kept in a cool place. 
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Tax Best FANNING MILLIN THE WORLD—OBTAINED , 
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LEONARD & SILLIMAN, 
Ho — and, Vertical fuer Stone Grist 


achinery, 
Bridgeport, Conn. P.-0. Box 849. 
Circular and Price-List free. 
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Guaranteed Pure. 
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WINE MILL. 
BUY THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


It is the Simplest, Neatest, and Best built. It will 
grind faster, work easier, roquires less power to run 
it, has less bolts, and is the least Hable to get out of 
order of any Mill made, 


Higganum Manuf'g Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
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water, tation: 
nalyzed alx ¢ of (our dite different f and found in 
at they ee tained 


every case 
= ba cr bonito fal net noe’ fon each a 














BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell apo ear Troy, N. Y. 


ished. HHURCH BELLS and 
CHI Himes? ACA QCADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Im moves 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


MEDICAL. 














Simply on 
their merits as menue 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 


have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 
chills and all malarial 
diseases. 
_ Sold by Druggists, 
50 fer 50 cents.—50. 50. 
See pamphlet 


“Dr. 0. 0. Moore on Malaria,” 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





PETROLEUM JELLY 


VASELINK, 


Grand Medal at tho Philadelphia Expostio, 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 
en Lyd vetuabte — > remedy known for the 


res, ves. outs, skin diseases, 
Pheumatim, chilbiaing, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. 


‘or coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and diph- 


a 

wen and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 
Het ticles made from pure Me as 
cream, cam) , an et soaps— 

are superior to any similar ones. 
TRY THEM. 

26 and 50-cent sizes of all our 

SOLD BY ALL DR GGIsTS. 


CANCER 


treated in 
noe, H.W neatly 8 nearly ariy 10,0) cages within the 























Risins: 


Durabilty an and Che 
RSE BHOS. Pro —— 


The Independent. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


5:2 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ 83.00 
26 Se (6mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 * — (8mos.), a a 75 
4 » (imonth), “ - 35 
2 ~ (2weeks), “ 7 20 
1 Number (lweek), “ - 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, - 3.30 
52 “ after é months, « 4.00 


t2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a REGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtual'y an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters ~~ — to registe> 
letters whenever requested to 

PAPERS are ferwarded un i om explicit order is 
received by the Publisher Ke theiz discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on we subscription books with- 
out the mone in advan 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the ex tos of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensul year, with or without 
further reminder from this office, 

THE RECHIPT o: 


~~~ 

the change in the date Of exp ration Cy the li¢’le yer. 
low ticket attached to the paper. which eh snge is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received. Bit when a pomage stamp is received 


the receipt will be sent Dy Fay ail. 

Messrs SAMPSON & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. ‘ 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
person who takes a paper regularly from the 
oie co—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether subscribed or not—is respunsibie 


for the paymen 
Ifa orders his paper discontinued, he 
a? pay all arrearages, or the publisher collect th =e- 
tinue to send 4t until payment is made, and 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
office A - ot. 
8. courts, have decided that re to take 


pertodicals Mice, or 
nod leaving thom rneeee ed for, is prima 
evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
ATE LINK. EACH INSERTION. 


dit f Tine tot the inch Ot Rageid Bes ites Noles 





UO s.00 ccccccccoccogece im 

4 times ‘one month). . -ive. 4 times (one month.. ‘ae. 

Bo {three mn montha)ibe. | three months we. 

62 (twelve * e.52 * (twelve * ).05e. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 

im 








PWG 95555 665d cc sg cdecesccceddcacccscocccccoved 
4 times one month).. 
g. ps + months) 
a itwe ive ‘* 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES....ONE POLL PER AGATE 
LIN®, BACH TIM 
FINANCIAL NOTIcgs....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 


Ryiicious NOTICES CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex t 2787, New York "Ulty. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1879. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following piptiontions will be supplied, ix con- 
nection with Tun INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—vViz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the — publishers, without premiums, 


postage paid. 

















THE MOST EXQUISITE OF ALL. 








Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist.., Wignsvepncad - 80 $1 50 
Appleton’s J ournal (Monthy). ~- 27% Ron 
Atlantic Monthiy............000 850 4 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 800 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Gode y’s Lady’s Book Srdeeenemacee 1% 200 
Harper’ 8 Lng Pte daccccaneeda 850 400 
Wt Bi Meccccccasccceces 850 400 
“ bias kddccdccessess 8 50 400 
Boiae TOMO ssc cc ccccccccccccess 17 2 00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal. ..350 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 850 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 753 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher..100 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St Nicholas M a aweeaea oes 37 800 
Scribner’s Monthly..........-. .. 850 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunda Hortaighty ; 26 380 
The he « or’ 
a. Te iwed*ageae . = 17% 200 
The ne (new subs).......... 1 30 1 50 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
The Christian...........0.--s00+ cee 1@ 
Princeton Review........+-++++++ 186 200 
International Review (new subs ' 450 500 
Turf, Field, yes Farm mavens y <2 ‘ S 
t tEAM... 2.0.60 cess eee 
| Acted dee: SaaS 4 5 0 
Waverle nalic 060i eves 
Whitney's Musieal Guest... +, we Le 
Wie catine for Young People, 175 900 
New York Semi-Weekly Po ---» 20. 300 
Christian at + oth oncncnttins ann $4 
Rural New Yorker... eee 530 
‘s Magazine ... 240° 275 
Sunday Afternoon (new subs.).... 275 $00 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- $= 20 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


[August 21, 1879. 
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NO MORE PAPER 2 COLLARS! ! 
WEAR THE 


TINENE? 


ATENT 


REVERSIBLE COLLARS. 


Three Styles: ANGELO, RAPHAEL, RUBENS. One 
trial will Zonvance you that they are really Two 1N 
One and Best oF ALL. STaRcH FinisHep. VELVET 

Boru Sipes. Dealers sell 10 (equal 20) 


‘edba es 
Sfersons ata THAN CHINESE WASHING. 
Can se. 8-cent stamp for sam 
lea, or 25 cents for a i 44 oa to Reversible Collar 
‘0., 32 ame Oat . Save your writing 
and stam 7 paronasin ot Retailers, when possible. 
_ Sold general y by the Trade, 


“TO RATIONAL 
INVALID S. 


In sickness every portion of t. body sympathizes with 
the seat of the disorder. When the stomach fails to per- 
form its functions, the liver, bowels, nerves, muscles, veins, 
arteries, etc. are all more or less affected. These delin- 
quents require a medicine combining the properties of a 
stomachic, an alterative, a purgative, a tonic, and asedative 
to bring them back to their duty; and all these elements, 
in their purest and most effective forms, are united in 









RUIT-PRESERVING POWDER. 


t, Most Reliable, and Best Known Method of preserving all kinds of Fruit, 
Tomatoes, ete. Strawberries, Raspberries, and all high-colored Fruits retain their rich color, as well 
as flavor. One ounce of it (costing? ts) is equal to 8 lbs. of sugar in preserving property. 

Established over ten years, andseridorsed by th ds upon th is of families. One trial will establish 
the fact that the American Friit-Preserving Powder and Liquid will effectually prevent fermenta- 


tion and preserve all kings. of Fruit, Tomatoes, ete., and — them the year round, or for years, in jars 
of any kind or size, or in wooden kegs and barrels, without sealing air-tight. Simply corked or tied down with 


a stro! rong paper te is all that is needed. 
pl dE “= Eee ap wuhowt sugar. or or ony. quantity of sugar may be added as desired. 


Toe Feu Fruit, “etc many be cooked Wathen or much, as desired. They will kee “Pp without any cooking, or they may 
be cooked sauce. The passes is simple and easy. None can fail if the Powder and quid is added 
= ee eral ete, in quantity | as dire 
peckage wi Mil preserve 256 ney of Fruit, Tomatoes, etc. Price One Poller per pac 
Give it a trial. you cannot fet itfrom your Druggist or Grocer, I will send 1 ree oan Lcxpress 
office in the United States east of the Mississippi River, upon receipt of the price; or von of the issippi 
River and east yo Rocky ‘a for $1.25 per package. Local and General Agents Waseee. 


d. 
— L. P. WORRALL, No. 24 Liberty Street, New York. 





AND LIQUID isthe Ch 








A. & F. PEARS’ 
SHAVING AND TOILET SOAFS, 


IN EVERY VARIETY, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


FRANCIS TOMES’ SONS, 


Neo, 6 Maiden Lane (Up-Stairs). 





Mill Stones and Corn Mills, 


We make Burr an Stones, Fortable Mills, Smut Ma- 
chines, Packers, ks, Water Wheels, Pulleys 
and Gearing, i pak to Flour Mills. Send 
for catalogue. 


2 T. NOYE & SON, Buffalo, N.Y. 











Best BABY CARRIAGE 2 Greatest, practical 
to aay points We ie foe ee ‘Catalogue, 


AIR CO., Erie, Pa. 





THE LASTLE GIANT 
CANE AND CAMP STOOL, 









A Companion for the Artist, 
ight: ny "ina Aeaside. 
elghing on and cha: 0 
= ae Stool or scsede, Ob- 


Enno O dealergor sey Mai on rece 

$2.00; Metal 

ns, $2.50. Added W bebaag hy NUFACTURING CO. 
do Budbury Street + Boston, M 


CROCKERY WASH -TUBS. 








Without seams, always clean and swedt, and waf- 


ranted to withstand the roughest p moments og usage. 
No hoyse is complete Seithout them, Superior to all 
othets. Send for Circular, with Price-lis 


MORAHAN CERAMIC COMPANY, 
a1 ¥. 17th St., Union Square, N. r. 





CHEVALIER’ 


LIFE™=-HAIR 


WARRANTED 


To Restore Crey Hair to its Original Color, 
Stop its Falling Out at once, 
Increase its Growth rapidly, and 
Sold by all Druggists. Remove all Dandruff from the Scalp. 
lg Send for Treatise on the Hair, by Dr. S. A, Chevalier, 


Office, 204 Front Street, New York. 


tae GUNPOWDER. 
Hartford Automatic 
PUMP. ORANGE SPORTING POWDER. 


Water, a Bintance ce by Com Hight 










ORANGE LIGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 


pressed ORANGE RIPLEL 
as Countr,  Wates blocs Sheep Anllale 
Lad Gold Water Faucets, eto. BLASTING POWDER. 
Rienty ¢ of Fresh Water for Stock on Farms. 


‘or , supplying Railroad 
Tanks Fa, 3~ pu oo 


gps a Eloctric Blasting Apparatus, 


1 s, 
Manuf’r of the Hartford Auton magic Pump, Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, showing 
Cae: Sigourney oom ‘Cushman Sts, H he C.,U.s.A. | Sizes of Grain of Powder, describing Blast- 


COL mn rT vtLt ing Apparatus, etc., FREE. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER C0., 
Easy to learn to ride. 


4 
on ordinary oy pilegreig 29 Murray Street, New York, 
€ 






















Gver common Fonds | VA & a DOUCLAS, 
fend Commy stamp eg MIDDLETOWN, 
Oe pete net EST ator CONN. 


mation. 


The POPE M''G 00., 


= ge 03 SUMMER §r., BOSTO 


Celulaid Truss 
sed 


Branch Warehouses; 85 
and &7 John St., New York; 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PL ’ 








Hydraulic Rams, Garden 


8, 
nes, me Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron C 
Hydrants, Stree’ 


ue. Yard 
t Washers, 


Annex Truss Dep’t, 














8t., Cor, Broadw 
Now Yor k. vai 








MENDY IRITNNL SINAN, 


‘ MANUFACTURERS OF 


| SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE - PITCHERS, 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 


Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, etc. 


No, 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
FOR CATARRE, SMOKE 





‘RONFUM 1 


A sure relief, Also for Asthma, Bad Breath, Cold 
the Head, and Hoarseness. Public Singers and 8) = 
ers should smoke them, as they have a wo 


effect in clearing and strengthening the voice, 
= Cafidren go smoke them to any ex ee + 





ME is Prepared only y asreeere ES eae 
clergy. Sold by tobacconists and socom tl hrough- 
out the United States and Canada. Manufactured by 

B. POLLAK, New York City. 
Sample box, by mail, 15 cents. 


INVALID ea 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 














Cire ‘ 
FOLDING CHAIR co. NEW oe cT. 





- BILL 

Patent i Level % 

Tastee. mitnain Cale 

Horses An the word "Gases and, sder at 
wand 
se of 
with 
foot 


Finds PA Pacis 


COMF ANY, 101 and 163 Bank Street, N 





on 


U 
BLOOD "AND “NERVE | FOOD, 


every quart of which comtaine | etd vital paw fal. 
ities in one bushel of whea' 


without fermentati thi 
Nitalised condition), wil 1 seal vat 
er 
gle butt event by express, onf cea Md rere —_ 
pe. EGBERT GUERNREY, 34 West est 28d St., New York; 
ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th St., New York ; 


r. J. 

Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH ¥ 

Pro 8. LOZIE Bd West , New Yo 
Ls, sent free: Solid by 


“Blanchard Food Cure compan, 


27 UNION SQUARE. New. Y ark. 



























ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 





"OTIS BISBEE. 4. M., Principal 
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